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PBEFACE 

This Guide has been recast and enlarged both in size and 
scope. It will be found arranged upon a principle which 
seems to answer to the present conditions of touring. On 
the main routes of communication, we have, as far as 
possible, taken the places of chief resort as centres from 
which our excursions radiate in different directions. 
This arrangement should prove specially convenient in 
Devonshire, where visitors are much in the way of 
making their headquarters at certain popular watering- 
places that afford unusually ample fiEU^ilities for pleasure- 
trips about their vicinity, or even to points at a consider- 
able distance. 

At each place we have tried to outline how may be 
most profitably and pleasantly spent an hour, a day, a 
week, or whatever time is likely to be passed there. It 
is possible to overload a Guide with too many details, 
and to confuse readers by indicating far more than they 
can or care to see ; on the other hand, various tastes and 
needs /have to be considered within limits of space one 
would often wish more elastic. The Editor can only 
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hope lie bas made the best of these limits for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

Ab a mle, the railway lines and coach routes are 
{[flowed, bat with fireqnent hints to pedestrians, usually 
di^iiigaialied by small print; and at the end will be 
fmid an Hmeiaiy of road distances for cyclists. 
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from local antiquaries, and many of them have been care- 
fully restored. Perhaps the finest example is that at 
Copplestone, in the parish of Golebrook. 

The brick of modem building shows well against the 
prevailing green of the landscapes, but Devonshire has 
no lack of quarries to supply more enduring materiak 
for those historic edifices. Its marbles, notably, are often 
used with fine effect in church decoration. Granite, lime- 
stone, and red sandstone afford a pleasing variety of effect 
Cottages, and even more pretentious dwellings here, were 
much built of cob, that is baked mud, the use of which 
seems now dying out, yet it made most comfortable houses, 
cool in summer and warm in winter ; while such walls 
took on a good show of white and black paint and creep- 
ing greenery. In some parts the use of slate, as armour 
against the wind, for outer walls, will be noticed. 

History. — Devonshire formed under the Eomans part 
of the division known as BrUanma Prima. It then came 
to be included in the Saxon Wessex, incorporated with 
the rest of the kingdom under Egbert. There has since 
been nothing peculiar in its government save what were 
known as The Stannary Laws, which prevailed among the 
tin-miners from a very early period. (See Orockem Tor,) 

It was not till a year after the destruction of the Saxon 
power that the army of the Conqueror moved westward 
and invested Exeter, where Eang Harold's mother had 
taken refuge. After the capitulation of the city, King 
William marched directly into Cornwall, dividing the 
lands of the county between his kindred and followers. 
Amongst the most important of these, the Pomeroys of 
Berry held their castle until the reign of Edward VI. 
Many great families of the county, such as the Courtenays, 
Carews, Fulfords, and Fortescues, do not seem to have 
been original Norman settlers, but acquired their lands 
in Devon at a somewhat later date, since they are not 
mentioned in Domesday. 

Except for the troubles arising from Exeter's taking 
the side of the Empress Maud, the county had but little 
connection with general English history till the Wars 
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of the Roses ; and' even then the operations, apart from 
Exeter, were chiefly confined to slight skirmishes between 
the small parties of such rival leaders as the Coortenays 
and Bonvilles, the former of whom declared for Lancaster, 
the latter for York. The risings of 1549, which com- 
menced at Sampford Courtenay and culminated in the 
siege of Exeter, were founded on the change of ritual. 
They chiefly affected the district between Crediton and 
the capital of the west But the age of Elizabeth and 
the exploits of those famous Devonshire sea-dogs, Drake, 
Hawkins, Raleigh, and Gilbert, notably in connection with 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, form a very important 
part of the history of England. So do the affairs of 
this county in the reign of Charles I. The great towns, 
especially Plymouth, were mostly in favour of the Parlia- 
mentary party, but the county gentry on the side of the 
king. Many old houses can stUl show, in loop-holed walls 
and ivy-clad ruins, traces of the disastrous struggles of 
that evil period in our history. 

Once more, in the next generation, Monmouth's unlucky 
rising disturbed the borders of Devon, not far from which 
was fought Sedgemoor, the last battle on English ground. 
On 5th November 1688, William, Prince of Orange, 
landed on Brixham Quay, and with his followers marched 
from one end of the county to the other on his road to 
London. He does not seem, however, to have secured 
much support in Devon, which, on the whole, shows a 
spirit of loyalty to the past down to our own day. 

The episcopal see for Devonshire was at first established 
at Crediton in a.d. 909. The ancient Cornish see, which 
had existed during the British independence of Cornwall, 
was afterwards united to that of Crediton ; and in 1050, 
the place of the united sees was removed by the Confessor 
from Crediton to Exeter. There was no further change 
until 1876, when the Cornish see was again separated 
from that of Devonshire, and the place of it fixed at 
Truro. The diocese of Exeter is now therefore confined 
to Devonshire, the ancient see of Crediton having been 
restored as a suffragan bishopric. 
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Gdology. — Devonshire is well adapted for the purposes 
of the geological student, since it affords representative 
formations of the Palceozoic, Mesozoic, and Kainozoic epochs. 
The first of these includes the metamorphic schists, mica, 
and slate, which form the southern angle of the county, 
of which the rocks of Prawle and Bolt Heads are formed. 
The Devonian limestones and slates prevail partially in 
the north of Devon, as also in the neighbourhood of 
Highweek, Tavistock, and the Start. The Carboniferous 
rocks spread over the whole of Central and West Devon ; 
and Dartmoor, so called from its principal river, is of 
granitic formation. 

To the Mesozoic period belong the New Red Sand- 
stone, conglomerates, and marls, which prevail in the 
eastern part of the county, the last, which form the lower 
beds of the series, being coloured red by the action of 
peroxide of iron ; also the chalks and greensands, which 
occur on the Haldon Hills, near Exeter, and in the south- 
east part of the county. 

The Kainozoic epoch has left the Tertiary deposits, 
flints and gravel, lignite, the ossiferous caverns, the raised 
beaches and submerged forests, traces of which are found 
in Torbay, at Salcombe, and in Bideford Bay, where the 
recession of the tide often exposes the trunks of trees. 
A remarkable Tertiary deposit, belonging to the Lower 
Miocene period, occurs at Bovey Tracey, below the eastern 
escarpment of Dartmoor. It fills the bed of an ancient 
lake over 3 miles long, and consists of beds of lignite, 
clay, and sand, with an aggregate thickness of more than 
100 feet. In the lignites at least fifty species of plants 
have been found, all indicating a sub-tropical climate ; but 
the greater part of the lignite beds is formed by fragments 
of an enormous coniferous tree, belonging to the genus 
Sequoia, the only living species of which are in California. 
Great lumps of inspissated turpentine, due to the conifers, 
are found here. Fine potters' clay occurs above this clay 
and sand, and has been turned to account in the Pottery 
works of the neighbourhood. The lignite called " Bovey 
coal " bums with a disagreeable smell, but is used locally. 
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The climate varies in different parts of the county, 
being everywhere mild and moist compared with that 
of the eastern or northern parts of England. Both 
Devon and Cornwall have a mean annual temperature 
about 1°*5 above that of the midland counties, than 
which their shores are notably warmer in winter, while 
often cooler in the summer heats. The air of the Dartmoor 
hills is sharp and bracing, where mists are frequent, and 
snow often lies long. On the south coast frost is little 
familiar, but rain rather too much so ; and many half- 
hardy plants, such as hydrangeas, myrtles, geraniums, 
and heliotropes, live through the winter without protec- 
tion. The climate of Sidmouth, Ezmouth, Torquay, and 
other watering-places on this coast, is very equable, the 
mean temperature of the winter months being usually 
about 47°, while indeed an exceptional spell of severe 
weather may come to disappoint delicate visitors, as 
during the blizzard of 1891, and the long frost of 1895. 
The north coast, exposed to the storms and swell of the 
Atlantic, is more bracing ; yet there also, in the more 
sheltered nooks, myrtles of great size and age flower 
freely ; and there is reason to believe that Ilfracombe has 
as favoured a winter climate as any place in the county. 
The strip of the South Hams between the rivers Teign 
and Tamar, sheltered by the high land of Dartmoor, is 
called "garden of Devonshire." It may be considered 
the centre of the cider district, and includes also some 
of the best pasturage in the county, although scarcely 
surpassing that of the Clyst Valley in the neighbourhood 
of Exeter. 

These rich pastures are celebrated as supporting what 
is perhaps the chief industry of the county, the supply of 
butter, milk, and that local luxury which commonly goes 
by the name of Devonshire cream, though over the border 
any other title than Cornish cream will be received with 
stolid surprise ; and other southern meadow-lands are able 
to produce what is here called cream 'par eaxellence. 
Devonshire apples also are celebrated, and the cider made 
from them, which seems now to be less appreciated in 
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the county, while it comes more into favour in London 
and elsewhere as a beverage needing only care and 
choice to rival many foreign vintages. The old woollen 
and other manufactures have to a great extent died out, 
though here and there they flourish in a quiet way not 
inconsistent with idyllic neighbourhood. There are no 
Manchesters or Sheffields to cloud the face of Devon ; 
but it is closely dotted with small ancient market-towns 
more or less prospering as centres of agricultural trade. 
Some of the most thriving towns have risen, in the course 
of the last generation or two, as health or holiday resorts, 
and shall therefore, for our purposes, receive special 
attention. By far the largest and most important place 
in the county is Plymouth, with its annexes of Devonport 
and Stonehouse, which we trust to show as worthy of 
more attention than it always receives from tourists and 
pleasure -seekers. Exeter, the venerable and dignified 
county town, needs no advertisement to attract strangers. 
The county contains 1,667,097 acres, or about 2600 
square miles. Its population, by the last census, amounted 
to 660,444. For parliamentary purposes Devonshire is 
formed into eight county divisions, each returning one 
member, viz. East (Honiton), Mid (AshbvHon), North 
(South Molton), North-east (Tiverton), North-west (Bam- 
staple\ South (Totnes), West (Tcmatock), and Torquay, 
while the boroughs of Plymouth and Devonport return 
two members each, and Exeter has one. 

Considering the ruggedness of its configuration, Devon 
is well off for railways belonging to or connected with 
the two great systems of the Great Western and the 
London cmd Sovih-Westem Companies, whose keen competi- 
tion is a good guarantee for public convenience. Roughly 
speaking, it might be said that the G. W. B. serves the 
south of the county, the L. & S.-W. R the north ; but 
the former has a line along the northern border from 
Taunton to Barnstaple, while the latter, having already 
pushed on to Plymouth, is credited with an ambition still 
further to invade the territory of its rival. Both lines 
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run express trains from London to Exeter in about four 
hours, so that the choice between them is much a matter 
of nearness to the London stations, Paddvngton (G. W. R), 
and Waterloo (L. & S.-W. E.). The short cut to Taunton, 
by which the G. W. R will save a score of miles on its 
present roundabout route, should before long put it at 
marked advantage. 

Aa to the Hotels, we need only say that they are 
usually what may be expected at places much visited by 
strangers ; while in out-of-the-way nooks can be found 
many snug inns, known to anglers and other intimates of 
the scenery, where a friendly welcome will go far to make 
up for any roughness of lodging or service. At some of 
the chief resorts, notably at Torquay and Ilfracombe, the' 
system of boarding-houses seems to have taken firm root. 

Everywhere, as usual, we have made it our attempt to 
mention all the chief hotels, inns, and boarding-houses 
While, as our rule is, we have shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of recommendation, it has been our design to name 
these houses, as far as possible, in order of reputation and 
expensiveness, also, where desirable, with some indication 
of their character and situation. We should be particu- 
larly grateful for corrections here in any particulflu:, — ^the 
management of such houses being so apt to change. 

The posting charges begin at the ordinary shilling a 
mile for a one-horse carriage, with threepence for the 
driver. Coaches are run, especially about Dartmoor and 
on the northern coast, one stretch of it still untouched 
by railways In the season, at tourist resorts, sociable 
driving excursions will be frequently organised. On the 
coast, steamboat and sailing trips are in favour. Cyclists 
are more or less at home in this county, abounding as 
it does, in some parts, with breakneck descents which 
demand caution. There is, however, no way of enjoying 
a trip through Devon like that which costs nothing for 
locomotion but shoe leather. To pedestrians, in particular, 
we have one word of excuse for a certain vagueness that 
may sometimes appear in our estimate of distances. A 
"Devonshire mile'' is notoriously a long one in the 
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opinion of a rustic informant, thougli it is not likely to 
err on this side as calculated for posting charges. Some- 
times, then, our reckoning has been a little hard to make 
accurate ; while we often suppose or advise the reader to 
take a route on which he may be much tempted to stray 
aside, to linger, even to turn back for a moment, so that 
his progress cannot be timed with the precision of an 
ordnance surveyor. When we speak of " an hour's walk," 
a rate of three miles or so is in mind. '* A mile or so " 
— ^** about six miles,'* is enough for practical purposes 
when hurry is the last thing to be thought of ; and he 
would be a monster in tourist shape who would hurry 
over a county like Devon. 

The pedestrian who has leisure and enterprise and a 
taste for independent exploration, would have this advan- 
tage, among others — that he could often turn aside to 
search out nooks quite as beautiful as many more cele- 
brated, which want of space, or ignorance on our part, or 
their distance from main lines of travel, may have caused 
us to pass over unnoticed, and to which, accordingly, we 
can only offer most regretful apologies for a neglect that, 
perhaps, will make them all the more dear to the choice 
few who keep their secrets. 
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LONDON TO EXETER 

From London to Exeter the direct road (168 miles) goes 
by Stmnes, Badngstokey Andover, Stonehengey WincantoUy 
Chardj and Honitony which route may be varied by visiting 
other places, not far out of the way, as shown in our 
Guides to Hants, Somerset, and Dorset. Only a mile or 
so longer, for instance, is the way by Salisbury and Yeovil, 
going off the first route at Basingstoke or Andover and 
coming into it again at Chard ; and it makes a difference of 
no more than three or four miles to go round by Taunton and 
TTellingtony following the G. W. R. line from Langport in 
the heart of Somerset, for which one turns off beyond 
Sparkford. A still longer round (194 miles) is by Bath and 
Bristol tO' Taunton, whence the road to Exeter accompanies 
the G. W. R., while the direct way keeps near the 
L. & S.-W. E. In coming from Taunton, indeed, beyond 
Gullompton (see below) cyclists find their best road in turn- 
ing from the course of the Culm to that of the Clyst, where 
they strike the L. & S.-W. R. route; but the more picturesque 
way is to hold down the Culm to the Exe valley. 

By rail to Exeter, we have these two main routes, the 
Great Western from Paddington, and the London and South- 
western from Waterloo, whose express trains have rivalled 
each other in speed. The G. W. R., hitherto handicapped 
by its bend through Bristol, is now cutting off some score of 
miles from this roundabout route to Exeter ; and after the 
completion of its new line through the heart of Somerset, 
may be expected to give the shortest journey. 

1 
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GREAT WESTERN ROUTE TO EXETER 

Taunton is the great junction of diverging lines, whence 
the main route holds on up the valley of the Tone, near the 
foot of the Black Down Hills to the south. Towards the 
farther end of this ridge, above the town of Wellington^ the 
Wellington Monument stands conspicuous, looking far over 
Devonshire, which we enter through the tunnel under White 
Ball Hillj before reaching the next station, Burlescombe, 

The first Devonshire station of consequence is Tiverton 
Junction, where two branches go off, right to Tiverton (for 
which see p. 43), left to Hemyock, at the back of the Black 
Down ridge, to which the leisurely tourist might make a 
pleasant digression of 7 miles. 

Culm Valley Line 

[Tiverton Junction to Hemyock (7 m.). — This little 
branch line continues along the valley of the Culm, through 
pleasant pastoral scenery, and by the stations of Uffculme 
and Oulmstock. At the former village the Church displays 
a considerable variety of Gtothic architecture. 

Hemyock (Hotels : Gidm Valley, Star), or Hemmiclc, stands 
agreeably situated at the foot of the Black Down Hills. 
Here are some ivy-shrouded ruins, and the grassy moat of a 
Roman castle, which played its part in our own civil wars. 
The gateway is in good condition. Hemyock Church 
exhibits Early English and Decorated characteristics. Good 
trout-fishing may be had at Culm Bridge. The Culm, if we 
mistake not, is the stream running through Mr. Blackmore's 
novel Perlycross, which, as yet, however, has not done for 
this quiet neighbourhood what Loma Doone did for 
Exmoor. 

From Hemyock may be taken a pleasant walk of half a dozen 
miles across the Black Down Hills and by the Wellington Monu- 
ment to Wellington on the other side. Southwards, a walk of 
near twice as far would bring us to Honiton by Dvmkeswell (p. 
13) through fine hilly country. 

The ridge of the Somerset Bla>ck Dovm HUls rises to about 1000 
feet, and runs for 10 miles from CasbU Neroche at the eastern end 
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to 8ampf(yrd Pointf beyond the Wellington Monument. Beached 
from either side, this western buttress, or the lofty monument, 
gives a grand Pisgah view over Devon, northwards towards its 
cliff-edged coast, westward across the valley of the Eze to the 
heights of Dartmoor, and on Ezmoor to the north.] 

On the main route, the next station is Cullompton 
(Hotels : WTiite Harty Victoria Temperance, etc.), a quiet old 
town of 4000 people, once flourishing on wool, and now on 
the papermaking that has become a chief industry here- 
abouts. Its broad street shows some good old houses ; and 
it has a notable church worth stopping to see. We are here 
13 miles from Exeter, 16 from Crediton (p. 46), and 11 from 
Honiton (p. 11). 

The Church, its red tower a conspicuous object from the rail- 
way, dates in the main from the 15th century; but one John 
Lane, a Cullompton clothier, built, 1528, the elegant Decorated 
chapel on the south side. The roof is elaborately enriched with 
fan tracery. The screen, decorated with the vine leaf, is exquisitely 
carved ; and very curious indeed is the portion that remains of 
the oaken Calvary, preserving its accessories of skulls and bones, 
and the mortice wherein the rood was formerly inserted. When 
the building was restored in 1849, the plaster was removed from 
singular frescoes ; amongst others, St. Clara in a robe of saffron, 
St Michael weighing human spirits in his balance, St. Christopher 
surrounded by quaint fishes, and such mermaids as Tennyson 
never dreamed OL 

About two miles north-east of Cullompton is Bradfield HdU^ a 
fine old Elizabethan mansion, with gables and mullioned windows, 
that has been well restored, keeping its original oaken roof. 

Hele comes next^ on the sparkling Culm, a place of note 
chiefly for its large paper-mill, but its station serves the 
ancient borough of Bradninch, a long mile on the 
Cullompton road, now come down to a large village, pre- 
serving a composite Church with an elaborate screen, and, 
in what was once the Guildhall, some relics of its former 
state, while the manor-house has some carved oak rooms. 
On the other side of the railway, farther off (4 miles), lies 
Plymtree, a pretty village, whose Perpendicular church has 
also a renowned screen with painted panels, undefaced statues 
of the Yii^n and Infant Jesus niched in the tower, and 
other ancient features. 
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Near the next station, Silverton, is Silverton Parky where 
the Earl of Egremont began an ambitious classical mansion, 
which was never finished, and whose many columns and 
empty chambers would have cost a great fortune to complete 
according to the design ; so, after making a laughing-stock 
for more than half a century, it has now been demolished by 
means of dynamite. A little farther on, to the left, is 
Killerton Park, its mansion girt about with patriarchal trees. 
Above this, overlooking the Culm valley, rises Dolbury 
Camp, for whose legendary renown see p. 43. 

At Stoke Canon, where the branch from Dulverton (p. 
42) comes in, we are near PoUimore Park, a fine demesne, 
south of which runs the high road from Cullompton. If 
Stoke Canon have been reached by the road through 
Bradninch, there is hence a choice of hill and valley roads 
to Exeter (4 miles), the former giving fine views (p. 36). 
The railway naturally takes the latter way, now leaving 
the course of the Culm for that of the Exe, along which it 
runs into Exeter under a bank of woodland, which, up to 
the last, hardly suggests to the traveller his approach to a 
large city. On a hillside to the right is seen Pynes, the 
residence of the Earl of Iddesleigh (p. 37), then our line 
meets the L. & S.-W. R. coming out of Exeter, which, as 
also in the case of Plymouth, these rival routes enter and 
leave in opposite directions. 



THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN ROUTE 

This line, with its branches to the sea-coast, requires 
fuller description, that will delay us on the journey to 
Exeter. It goes through Surrey, the north side of Hants, 
and the south of Wilts to Salisbury, the chief half-way 
station. At Semley (station for Shafteshiry on the heights 
above) it begins to cut through comers of Dorset; then, 
some miles to the right, one may catch the high-built King 
Alfred's Tower on the hilly edge of Somerset, in which 
county mainly lies its next stage. Beyond Grewkeme it is 
guided towards Devonshire by the windings of the Axe, a 
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word for water that so often recurs here and elsewhere in 
such varied forms — Exe, Aix, Usk, Uisk, whiskey, etc. On 
the bank of the river, to the left of the line, is seen Ford 
Abbey, which, once in an outlying part of Devon, is now 
included in Dorset 

Ford Abbey ia a fine monastic fomidation of the 12th century 
converted into a modem dwelling-house. The present buildings 
display various styles of architecture, ranging from the transition 
Korman to modem classicalities, but they form a fine and striking 
group ; and some of the apartments with their decorations, 
notably the famous tapestry of Raphael's cartoons presented to 
the owner by Queen Anne, are among the sights of the neighbour- 
hood, open to visitors on Thursdays in the summer months. The 
oldest part is the Chapel and Monk's Walk, a 13th-century cloister. 
The Grecian Porch is one of the incongruities of Inigo Jones, the 
architect employed to secularise this structure. 

Next comes a short branch for Gha/rd, through which we 
could come into connection with the Q. W. R. at Taunton, 
Then, still following the green valley of the Axe, we reach 
the first Devonshire town. 



AXMINSTEB 

Hotels : Gwrge, BeU, etc. 

This town stands to the south of the railway, where was 
once a British, afterwards a Saxon settlement ; and a castle 
was built here in 916 on the site of the present market- 
place. The Minster shows a curious mixture of styles, the 
greater portion of the fabric being of the reign of Richard 
II. An ancient circular font, three sediliay an arched 
piscina of good workmanship, an oak pulpit finely carved, 
and a Saxon doorway at the east end of the south aisle, will 
repay examination. 

The carpet manufacture, which once made the name of 
Axminster a household word, has long been removed, and it 
is now a quiet little borough of about 2500 inhabitants, 
interesting to the tourist chiefly as a stopping-place from 
which excursions might be made. It is perhaps best 
known to strangers as nearest station for the beautiful 
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Dorset harbour of Lyme Regis (6 miles). Hitherto the 
connection with Lyme, as with its neighbour Cha/rmou^y has 
been by an omnibus service from Axminster Station ; but a 
light railway is now in progress that should prove a great 
relief to horse-flesh on these steep roads. But Axminster 
lies among picturesque hill and dale scenery that makes it 
worth stopping at on its own account. The Dorsetshire 
heights, eastward, are particularly alluring to the pedestrian. 

The valley scenery of the Axe hereabouts is very pleasmg in the 
pastoral style, and good fishing for small trout can be had. Its 
tributaiT, the Yart^ to the north of Axminster, might be pleasantly 
explored as guide northwards to Yarcom^^ near another edse of 
the county, whence one can pass over to Upottery, and descend the 
course of the Otter to Honiton, Without going so far up, one can 
cross from one valley to the other, over the ridge of Stockland 
Hill, that at one point rises to nearly 800 feet, 2 miles east of 
StockUmd village. 

The direct road to Honiton (9 miles) also takes an airy 
course, passing to the north of Sliute Hill (567 feet), on the 
south side of which, seen from the railway near Seaton 
Junction, lies Shute with its woods, deer park, and noble old 
mansion deserted by the Pole family, whose memorials may 
be seen in the picturesque church. Sir William Pole was 
the well-known Devon antiquary, whose descendants built 
themselves a new home on an adjoining height Thence by 
JVilmington and the park of Widworthy this road mounts to 
over 700 feet before descending from Honiton Hill to 
Honiton (p. 11). Before going on, however, let us turn aside 
to Seaton and a fine stretch of the coast. 



AXMINSTER TO SEATON 

The road (7 miles) goes out down the east side of the 
Axe, on whose bank are passed the slight remains of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Newevham, then a mile farther on is 
Ashe House, birthplace of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
now a farm. In 3 miles comes Musbury, on the hill 
above which is a British camp. A mile beyond we have a 
choice of routes. One may keep down the same side to 
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Azmouth, which has a church with a good Norman door- 
way and moulded arch ; and above it is another camp on 
Hawkesdown Fill. The names of the inns here {Ship^ etc.) 
show how this was once a harbour, but now it is nearly a 
mile to the actual mouth of the river, by a road which may 
be found flooded at high tide ; then a toll bridge (Id.) lets 
one over to Seaton. The safer way is to cross by the bridge, 
about 2 miles back, into that tiniest of boroughs, Colyford, 
from whose post-office there goes a winding road down to 
Seaton. 

The railway branch turns off the main line at Seaton 
Junction (8h/uie Arms Hotel), and goes on the right of the 
Axe, presently swollen by the Coly coming down from the 
wooded heights that form such inviting landscapes west- 
warda The chief place on the way is Colyton, whose 
hotel, Colcomhe Castle, is named from the camp -crowned 
height to the north. The little town lies pleasantly situated 
at the confluence of the streams, and has a stately church, 
with a stone screen and an altar tomb said to commemorate 
the beautiful Margaret Courtenay, daughter of the Earl of 
Courtenay by Princess Katherine (daughter of Edward IV.). 

The only other station is Golyford farther on ; then the 
branch ends at the mouth of the river, some half mile east 
of Seaton. 

SEATON 

Hotels : Beaehf C^rmoe, Pole ArmSj lAon, Oould'a Temperance. 

This pleasant bathing place lies on an opening among 
the hills near the Axe estuary, consisting of an old village 
running inland, and of an esplanade along the great bar of 
shingle on a curve between the White Cliff to the west, and 
the Haven Cliff across the river. Huge letters along the 
front of the esplanade proclaim Seaton as the Roman 
Moridunv/m, a pretension not undisputed. There is good 
bathing, not so safe near the river mouth, where bass-fish- 
ing may sometimes be had. A spacious golf ground on the 
Haven Cliff is among the attractions of a place that makes 
an excellent playground for children ; and the only thing 
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to be said against Seaton is that the cliffs westward are too 
mucli taken up by private residences. 

Round these cliffs, or by road westward (about 1^ mile), is 
reached Beer, which seems to be growing faster than Seaton 
itself of late years, and has a fine modem church, in con- 
trast with the old one of its neighbour. Once a nest of 
smugglers, as one may know from the curious memoirs of 
John Rattenbury, the "Rob Roy of the West," Beer is 
now peacefully occupied in the lace-work that flourishes 
hereabouts. Originally one long street dropping through a 
deep combe, it is extending in villas and lodging-houses on 
higher ground. The old inns (Dolphin^ AnchoVy etc.) have 
long been known to artists, drawn here by the broken 
beauties of Beer Head, a mile to the south, the chief 
promontory between the Lyme and the Exe, and the western 
end of the chalk cliffa On its top is a wild common most 
picturesquely broken into chalky ruins at the edge, where 
rough paths lead down to a fringe of landscape and a shore 
strewn with huge fragments. Round the cliff, a coast- 
guard path may be followed to Branscombe Montli, a 
mile farthe/ on, from which one winds up to the scattered 
village of Branscombe, with its old church in a hollow. It 
was near this that Telford proposed to begin a ship canal 
to Bridgewater Bay, so as to unite the Bristol and British 
Channels. 

The road from Beer to Branscombe takes a shorter course 
inland over the heights. About a mile behind Beer is a 
famous quarry of white freestone, whose long underground 
r^ifications may be explored by lantern light, not without 
a guide. This used to be lit up once a year by a host of 
candles ; but such a spectacle appears to have gone out of 
favour. 

Besides scrambles on Beer Head, longer walks may be taken to 
the hills and camps inland, such as Blackbury Castle (600 feet), 
rising to the right of the main Exeter road, that passes a good 
mile north of Seaton, and to which a by-road leads from Beer by 
Bovey House, an old manor with some notable features. But the 
whole of this up and down country we must pass over lightly, 
giving more attention to the stretches of the coast eastward and 
westward from Seaton. 
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Lyme Begis by the Landslips. — To the east of the 
Axe, 7 miles of Devonshire bring us to Lyme Regis, on 
the edge of Dorset. The inland country is picturesquely 
broken by hills and woods ; but the glory of this comer is 
the coast-line, where, beyond GulverhoU Pointy 2 miles east 
of Seaton, the slipping of chalk and lias cliffs has formed a 
confused wilderness, the most beautiful scene of the kind in 
England, not excepting even the Isle of Wight Undercliff. 

The road to Lyme runs back to Axmovth (p. 7), whence it 
loops up the valley in two branches, of which the left is the 
prettier, but the right should be taken if we wish to gain the 
Landslips from behind. After crossing the bridge at Seaton (Id. 
toll), the third gate on the right (formally closed once a year) opens 
a footway up to the Coastguard Station, whence a path may be 
taken along the cliffs, or one may gain them from below. This 
way through the mazes of tumbled ground is often rough and 
hard to find, and the less adventurous course is to drive or walk 
to Dowlands Farm on the road above, through which a charge of 
6d. is made for descending to the Dowlands Landslip, so called 
par excdleTvce^ but the whole coast onwards to Lyme has long been 
liable to subside from its treacherous foundations. The shore may 
also be gained from the ancient farm-house of Bindon, nearer 
Seaton, where also a small toll (3d.) is levied for access. Horses 
are put up at either farm ; cycles also might be stabled. 

The way through Dowlands leads down to a dome-like knoll ot 
chalk, crowned by a pole, marking a central point of the devasta- 
tion produced by the great landslip of 1839, when the chalk and 
sand of the upper cliff slipped away from the lias below, forming 
a rugged chaos, now overgrown by grass and brushwood, as beauti- 
ful as wild. Nearly a mue of the coast then sank from 100 to 200 
feet. If we come down through Dowlands, some of the finest 
effects of natural ruin must be looked for towards Seaton. Hence 
one can walk on to Lyme by the shore, the path making labyrin- 
thine windings through overarching thickets. Beyond the next 
opening in the cliffs, a coastguard flagstaff may be steeply climbed 
to for a view over this scene of tangled greenery ; but caution is 
suggested bv a monument to a victim of such slipperv slopes. A 
narrow tract runs on below, at times almost buried in bowery 
shade. In a tiny ravine, where steps lead down to the sea, we 
find the chalk changing to sand. Near this, the Chapel Rocks 
enclose a secluded hollow in which the nonconformists of Lyme 
stealthily met for worship under Charles II. By the Pinney Cliffs^ 
we come to the last stretch of the maze, beneath unstable heights, 
always ready to crumble, to be undermined by springs or washed 
away by the waves, where the romantic confusion of old date has 
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physician to Queen Elizabeth, who practised so successfally 
on himself that he reached the age of 105. There is an old 
GramwMvr School near the new church, which marks the 
centre of the loug broad street, such a lively scene on its 
Saturday market-days. Fishing can be had, and otter- 
hunting is among the sports of the district 

The town consists mainly of that one thoroughfare, at 
the top of which unite the roads from Taunton and Ax- 
minster. A little below, to the right, lies the course of the 
Otter. To the left, just beyond St Paul's Church, goes off a 
cross street leading to St. Michael's past the station. This 
church stands beautifully on high ground ; and from its 
pretty churchyard there is a fine view over the town, the 
valley of the Otter, and on the wooded heights behind, 
where are conspicuous the bold head of St. Gyres Hill 
opposite, Tracey House upon its side, the ridge running 
along westward to Hembury Fort (p. 13), and north-eastward 
the clump-crowned Dumpton Hill (p. 13), that makes such 
a prominent landmark. West of the church rises Gittisham 
Hill, over which goes the road to Sidmouth (9 miles), turning 
off at the lower end of the town. Eastward is the moorland 
ridge of Honiton Hill, by which mounts the Axminster road. 
Round the corner of this, a short 2 miles out, stands a 
tower, from which another fine prospect may be had to the 
south. 

From such points of vantage is well seen what finely 
varied country invites exploration about Honiton. We will 
suggest a few excursions to the pedestrian, who can also be 
recommended to the high-running roads for Sidmouth and 
Axminster, while swift cyclists may rather admire the main 
highway to Exeter, beyond Honiton taking a straight stretch 
of Roman road. 

The road going past the old church southwards leads along 
Farway Hill, its crest dotted with the tumuli that, like old camps, 
are such common features of the heights hereabouts. About 2^ 
miles out, near the highest point (over 800 feet), one might descend 
on the left to Farway, a little village beyond which, by Netherton 
Hallf a way up another lofty ridge leads back to the road over 
Farway Hill. Had one kept on this road southwards, half a 
dozen miles would bring one into the high road from Lyme to 
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Exeter, about half-way between Seaton and Sidmouth on either 
hand. 

St. Gyres Hill, the wooded head overlooking the town beyond 
the river, may be reached by a way that would give a good sample 
of this green country. Go out by the road for Combe RaZeighy 
crossing the river a little above a bathing-place (to be gained by 
an alley near the Dolphin and over a couple of fields). Beyond 
the bridge, by the first cottage at corner of a wood, take a lane 
(left) and almost at once a path over a stile (right). Keep up the 
fields in same direction till a drive is crossed, within which, a few 
yards on the right, another stile lets one into the field beyond. 
Here turn up to the hill, trending right for the stile at the 
further corner, beyond which the way is plain. From outside 
the wood there is a good view over Honiton and the heights to 
the north and east. 

Through the wood and a little along the ridge a way might be 
found down to the Cullompton road on the south side. Or at the 
bottom of the field outside the wood a rough lane descends to 
Combe Raleigh, whose thickly ivied Church tower is very visible; 
and thence a pleasant half hour's road leads back to Honiton. 

From the mill beyond Combe Raleigh one might make a short 
out to Diimpton Hill (864 feet), which, crowned by a camp and a 
clump of trees, makes such a conspicuous landmark far around. 
The road leading to it (under three miles) goes off from the high 
road to Taunton, a little beyond the top of the town, crossing the 
Otter at Langford Bridge ; then Ford Bridge, a mile higher up, 
gives a change of way for return to the Taunton road. 

The road to OtUlompton (page 3, 11 miles) turns right from the 
main street, a little way beyond the Dolphin, near the post-office. 
It crosses the Otter below the woods of Tracy House, going on to 
Awliscorribe under the slopes of St. Cyres Hill ; then, 4 miles out, 
beside the lofty road comes Hembiiry Fort (665 feet), the most 
notable of the ancient strongholds in this district, if not the best 
specimen of a Roman camp in Devon. It \a oval in shape, divided 
into two parts by an earthwork, and enclosed by a triple vallum. 
Some antiquaries have identified it with the Moridunum of An- 
toninus ; but this Roman station seems more probably to have 
been High Peak, near Sidmouth, while Seaton also puts in a claim 
by the gigantic inscription in front of its esplanade. 

The by-road southwards from Hembury Fort would lead, in 
about 3 miles, by Fay Hemhiry to SidmoiUh Junctiorif where train 
could be taken back to Honiton or on to Exeter. Northwards a 
way leads over the heights to Dtmkeswell (about 4 miles), where 
are some remains of the ancient Abbey. Thence one could return 
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to Honiton by Oombe Baleigh in some half-dozen miles, or hold on 
northwards about as far to the railway at Hemyock (p. 2). 

Bailway Boute, continued, — From Honiton the L. & 
S.-W. R. keeps westward, at first accompanying the high road 
to Exeter (17 miles), which presently crosses it, taking a 
straighter line to the south, through Rockheare and Honiton 
Clyst, to enter the city over Hecmtree Hill (p. 36), where 
tram lines become a guide to the High Street. The first 
station, some 4 miles along the railway, is Sidmovih Jwvctiorij 
whence a branch goes southwards with the Otter. But 
before turning aside for this part of the coast, we may as 
well hold on the dozen miles to Exeter. WMmple is the 
next station, beside which is seen a specimen of the goodly 
churches that are the rule in this neighbourhood. We now 
pass from the valley of the Otter to that of the Clyst, which 
falls into the Exe below Topsham, after threading a string 
of villages that bear its surname. Broad Clyst is nearly 
2 miles north of its station, from which Honiton Clyst lies 
almost as far south. Pinhoe, the next station, a mile south 
of Poltimore Park (p. 4), is almost in the suburbs of Exeter. 
The main line now joins the branch from Exmouth, and 
under Rougemont enters Queen Street Station, the principal 
one of this railway, from which its trains for Plymouth go 
on to St Damd'sy and there make a junction with those of 
the G. W. R. (p. 23). 



TO SIDMOUTH AND BUDLEIGH SALTERTON 

Let us now return to Sidmouth Junction, a dozen miles 
short of Exeter. Here goes off a line to Sidmouth, branch- 
ing on the way for Budleigh SaUerton, which latter branch is 
being continued to Exmouth to meet there the L. & S.-W. R. 
rail from Exeter, so that, when completed, it will form a 
loop line along a very charming part of the coast. 

In 3 miles is reached a small town of no small 
interest 
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OTTEBY BT. ULABY 

Hotels : King's Arms, London etc. 

This town has twice suffered from great fires, so cannot 
be expected to show much antiquity. Silk-spinning and 
the manufacture of lace have taken the place of the old 
staple of Ottery trade, the serge manufacture. It is a 
pleasant place of 4000 inhabitants, amid attractive scenery, 
which would tempt those who find the world too much 
with them at Sidmouth, in its summer season. Its own 
chief attraction is the ancient Church originally founded by 
Edward the Confessor, and bestowed upon the Abbey of 
Rouen; rebuilt by Bishop Bronscombe, 1257-1280; com- 
pleted, and converted into a collegiate church by Bishop 
Grandison, about 1340. One of its priests was the eccentric 
Alexander Barclay, translator of Tihe Ship of Fools (d. 1562). 
It was thoroughly restored in 1850, so as to afford the 
architectural student a worthy subject for study. 

The Church of Saints Maiy and Edward recalls the plan of 
Exeter Cathedral, particularly in the arrangement of the towers at 
the end of the transepts. The West Front, with its three stories, 
seems to have been imitated from Exeter, though much more 
simple. The doorway is deeply recessed, and surmounted by a 
five-light window. A niche in the gable exhibits a figure of the 
Virgin Mary, co-patron of the church. The SoiUh Tower is Early 
English ; its strmg course terminates in fantastic corbel heads, 
and in each face are inserted three lancets. The North Tower is 
crowned by a spire. The Choir extends three bays into the Nave, 
and is paved with tiles. The Lady Chapel is in the Decorated 
style of Edward III.*s reign, while the Dorset Chapel, on the north 
side of the Nave, is late Perpendicular ; it contains a fine western 
window of six lights, representing the Travsfigv/ration. It has also 
a richly-groined roof, and exhibits the arms of Bishops Courtenay 
(1478-1487) and Vesey (1519). Over each of the arches, supported 
by the nave-columns, is a niche for a statue. The ceiling of the 
Nave is very rich. In the chantry aisles the windows are by 
Hardman, from Pugin's designs, and represent the Majesty of God 
and Christ on the Cross, The modem Fovi will be admired for its 
costly marbles. The stone reredos has been effectively restored. 
The canopied niches in the rear of the altar appear to have been 
intended for pictures. Brackets for images are placed on either 
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side, and niches for statuary fill the arch above. Five misereres 
have been replaced on each side of the choir, separated by a low 
oaken screen from the transept. Round an old wooden altar is 
laid an elaborate pavement, and a vacant bay before the sanctuary 
has been protected by a screen formed out of a 14th century 
parclose. Remark the stone sediHa^ and the gallery of stone, with 
its pillars of Purbeck marble, which divides the Lady Chapel from 
the AmbtUatory. 

Memorials to be noticed as those of Sir Otho de Grandisorif d. 
1360, brother of the bishop-architect, and Beatrix Malmaynes, his 
wife, each reposing on an altar -tomb under richly -decorated 
canopies ; Archdeacon Northwood^ an incised stone despoiled of 
its brass ; and John Cooke of Thome, d. 1632, an armed soldier 
grasping his sword. The latter is said to have been murdered by 
a younger brother, and his statue, therefore, steps down from its 
niche at midnight and stalks through the silent church. In the 
southern transept is the finely-sculptured tomb of Lady Coleridge. 

The churchyard contains several monuments of the 
Coleridge family, amongst them a granite cross, 12 feet high, 
erected in 1877 in memory of Sir J. T. Coleridge. His grand- 
father, father of Coleridge the poet, who was bom here, first 
came to Ottery as Vicar, and master of the Grammar School 
To the west of the churchyard is a seat of this family, now 
illustrious both in law and literature, a red-brick mansion in 
great part rebuilt^ but retaining a room said to have been 
occupied by Cromwell. Sir Walter Raleigh spent part of 
his youth at Ottery, as did Thackeray, who has celebrated it 
as " Clavering St. Mary," the vicinity being clearly the scene 
of the early part of Pendennis. " Fairoaks " and " Clavering 
Park " are still identified by the banks of the " Brawl," that 
had S. T. Coleridge also to sing its praisea A sand cave in 
the bank above the Otter, " The Pixie's Parlour," is pointed 
out as a haunt of the boy genius nursed in this *^ varied 
scene of wood, hill, vale, and sparkling brook," where so 
many pleasant rambles may be taken. Anglers, as well as 
landscape -lovers, would find themselves at home on the 
course of the Otter ; and the coast, with its fine red clififsy 
is within a couple of hours' walk. Permission to fish the 
best parts of the Otter is not given indiscriminately ; but 
for about a mile above the sea the river is free, and certain 
hotels have tickets for preserved waters. 
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On the top of Bdckbeare Hill (600 feet) 1^ mile west 
to the left of the road to Exeter (1 1 miles), Mr. Nation has 
now made public, through the National Trust, a park 
commanding fine views. 

Two or three miles south of Ottery the Salterton branch 
goes off to the right at Tipton St. John's. The Sidmouth 
branch now leaves the valley of the Otter, passing over high 
ground by Harpford Wood, then descending to its terminus, 
a mile behind the sea. A shady road leads on to the 
Esplanade, with a turn left for the main part of the town. 



SIDMOUTH 

BotOls : Knoide, in its own gronnds ; Bedford^ York, on the Esplanade ; 
LoTtdoUf in High Stzeet.— Boarding Houses, The Okn, Norton Oarfh, 

Before Torquay attained its present note, Sidmouth was 
a fashionable watering-place of the west. The " Glen," at 
the west end of the esplanade, was then occupied by the 
Duke of Kent and his family ; and a fine stained-glass 
window will be found in the Church, given by Queen 
Victoria in memory of her father, who died here, as the 
result of a chill caught in walking over the hills by which 
the town is shut in. After falling behind its rivals, Sid- 
mouth seems once more to be coming into favour again, 
especially with permanent residents. It is now a cheerful 
little place of over 3000 inhabitants, which has added to its 
attractions Medical Baths for the treatment of heart disease, 
rheumatism, gout, etc. ; and of late years its merits as a 
winter resort have been much more recognised. 

The climate of Sidmouth is mild, equable, and soothing, 
recommended for weak chests and throats. The total rainfeSl 
seems to be less than in other parts of South Devon. It enjoys a 
high measure of winter sunshine, with hardly any fog. In 
summer, statistics go to show it cooler than might be expected ; 
yet a hot day must be oppressively felt at the foot of its fflowine 
clififs. The drainage and water supply are, on the whole, weU 
attended to ; but some houses are still supplied by wells, as to 
which caution is advisable. 

The bathing is not very good, the shore being rather rough, 
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where occasionally valuable stones may be picked np. There are 
bathing machines and sands in front of the esplanade. Swimmers 
prefer to go round the corner to the bay lying west ; when the 
point is cut off by the tide, it may be reached by going up the 
road on to Peak Hill, and taking the first path to the left. Here, 
at high tide, one can quickly plunge into aeep water off a bank of 
shingle ; and a stretch of sand is exposed as the tide goes down. 
On the other side of the Sid, also, men can bathe from the banked- 
up beach. 

The town lies in the centre of a bay, running back into 
a horse-shoe valley behind, and filling up with its front a 
break in the high cliffs of red sandstone crowned by green 
pastures. The front is protected by a wall, forming an 
esplanade some half-mile long; but Sidmouth has never 
been able to build a pier or harbour, for all its costly efforts 
to bridle the winter waves. At the east end of the sea front 
the little Sid, gathered into a pool, filters its way through a 
Vjir of shingle thrown up by the tide, now and again, after 
heavy rains, bursting out more impetuously. Inland, along 
the valley of this stream, are pleasant level roads and field- 
paths ; but on either side, the Sdkombe and Peak cliSa must 
be gained by a steep ascent of about 600 feet, which will be 
well repaid. Once on these heights, however, one finds 
stretches of fairly even ground, where it is hardly possible 
to go wrong for airy and picturesque rambles. 

The Parish Church was restored in 1860. It is adorned 
with a handsome reredos, a hexagonal pulpit of Devonshire 
marble, and much good coloured glass, including the west 
window to the memory of the Duke of Kent. The other 
church, AU Saintt^j covered by ivy, that gives it a fictitiously 
venerable air, stands back towards the station. 

In summer cricket specially flourishes at Sidmouth ; and 
the cricket field by the shore attracts many spectators. The 
archery meetings here, also, are still well attended, as is the 
lawn tennis tournament. Gk)lf has made its addition to 
these pastimes, and though the links, lying a little way back 
from the town, are not very large as yet, they appear to be 
well off for hazards. Boating and sea-fishing are to be had, 
under some little difficulty, indeed, for want of a harbour. 
The Sid^ in its small way, and the Ottery not far off, are good 
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trout streams. Then the geologist, botanist, and concholo- 
gist will find plenty of interest about this neighbourhood, 
where no one need be at a loss for excursions. The best 
views are naturally to be found on the cliffs. Looking sea- 
ward, the eye embraces the whole of the coast which borders 
the great bay of Devon and Dorset, beginning at Star Point 
on the west, and stretching as far as Portland on the east. 
On the downs behind will be found several barrows, standing 
stones, and ancient camps as goals for excursions. In every 
direction, the pedestrian has a choice of wanderings over a 
country where the highroads are often as attractive as the 
byeways. In summer, coach trips run to Seaton, Brcmscomhe, 
Budldgh Salterton^ Exmouth, Exeter, and other points. 
The immediate surroundings may be outlined thus : — 

Salcombe is the peaked cliff (500 feet) to the east, reached by a 
path from the little bridge near the mouth of the Sid. Behind 
this rises still higher Salcombe Dourn, which commands all round 
views reaching to Torquay and Berry Head. Thence the pedestrian 
may expatiate on an amphitheatre of open heights shutting in the 
valley of the Sid ; or in the first opening eastwards he may descend 
to Salcombe Regis (2 miles from Sidmouth by road), whose Church 
has a Norman Tower and Early English Chancel. This place must 
not be confounded with Salcombe at the extreme south of the 
county. 

The way on to Seaton has been shown, p. 10. 

Sidbury lies 8 miles up the valley, reached on foot by the 
heights on either side, or by pleasant field-paths idong the little 
river. The Church has some Norman remains and interesting 
memorials. To the west is a large kite-shaped Camp, Sidbury 
Castle (600 feet), gained by leaving the Sidbury road a little beyond 
Sid/ord, 1 J mile above Sidmouth. 

To the west of Sidbury Castle rises the higher Beacon Hill, .and 
beyond this, above the Otter Valley, ffarpford Woody goals of 
walks to the north-west of Sidmouth, that in 4 miles would bring 
one to Tipton St. John Station (p. 17). Beyond this, Ottery St, 
Mary (6 miles) is sure to be visited for its grand Church (p. 16). 

MvUersTnoor (650 feet) is another fine height to the west of the 
town, for which one goes up behind the Roman Catholic convent, 
above the Glen, then turning left may come down to the Peak 
Road near the coast. A new driving road has been made here 
that gives fine views. 

Peak Hill (over 500 feet), prolonging the Muttersmoor ridge, 
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shuts in Sidmouth to the west, crossed by a road ascending steeply 
at this end of the town. Where this road gets clear of houses and 
grounds, one may turn oflf to the cliflf and descend by steps to the 
shore. Holding along the cliff edge for a mile or so, one comes to 
High Peak, an abrupt elevation topped by an ancient camp, whence 
there is an extensive view. The cliffs are here composed of sand, 
partly calcareous, and tinted with a niddy hue by oxide of iron. 
They now turn southwards towards the mouth of the Otter, and 
lose their boldness ; but a short mile beyond the High Peak comes 
what may be called the lion of Sidmouth, Ladraxn Bay, remarkable 
for its picturesque arches and caves hollowed out in the red 
sandstone by the waves. This point makes a favourite boating 
excursion. Continuing the coast line on foot to Otterton Point, 
one is brought up by the mouth of the Otter, but may cross by a 
bridge half a mile above it, unless a chance of ferrying across 
presents itself. 

To Budleigh Salterton. — By rail, we have to go back to 
Ti'pton SL JohrCsy whence the Salterton branch holds down 
the right side of the Otter that bars our way along the 
coast. The way -stations are Newton Popplefordy opposite 
Harpford Wood (p. 19), then East Budleigh behind Budleigh 
Salterton. At Newton Poppleford one can cross the river 
for a roundabout road to Salterton. The shortest way (6 to 
7 miles) is by road over Peak Hill and down to Otterton, 
which may also be reached by the cliff path. Here 
pedestrians could hold down the river to a wooden bridge, 
which brings them close to Budleigh Salterton. 

Otterton is a considerable village on a low wooded cliff 
overhanging the Otter. Close to the rebuilt Church bits of 
ruinous wall mark the site of Otterton Priory. Beyond the 
river, the road becomes less attractive except for Bicton on 
the farther side, to the right of the way on to Salterton. 

Bicton Lodge, the seat of the RoUes, is famous for its arboretum 
and hoiiiculture. The grounds are open on Tuesdays and Fridays 
in summer, tickets being supplied through the libraries at Sid- 
mouth, Budleigh Salterton, and Exmouth at a charge of one 
shilling, or sixpence each for members of a party. 

Bicton Church is a modem edifice of some architectural pre- 
tensions, erected at the expense of Lady Bolle. A portion of the 
ancient sanctuary has been converted into a family mausoleum, 
and connected by a corridor with the gray tower that has escaped^ 
the restorer's hand. At an intersection of roads stands an old CrosSf 
presenting upon its brick pedestal some scriptural quotations. 
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The direct road to Budleigh Salterton, which diverges to 
the left a little beyond the Otterton Bridge, passes by East 
Budleigll {The Rolle Arms\ nearly 2 miles inland from 
Budleigh Salterton. In the Church is the pew of the 
Raleigh family, dated 1537 ; and a grave slab inlaid in the 
pavement of the nave commemorates Joan Drake, the first 
wife of famous Sir Walter's father. Raleigh was bom in 
1552 at Hayes Barton, a picturesque Elizabethan farmhouse, 
to be seen a mile west. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON 

HotelB : BcXU Arms, Feathen, etc. 

This is a vUhige de pladsance of some distinction. It lies 
in and about an opening of the coast, a sparkling brook, 
spanned by numerous rustic bridges, enlivening the garden- 
girt villas, where myrtles and hydrangeas bloom lustily in 
the open air to attest a genial climate. The place is 
sheltered in winter, and claims to have a lower rainfall than 
most parts of South Devon. The beach is famous for its 
pebbles, beautifully marked, and so smooth that artists may 
use them to paint on ; but this feature of the shore is not 
equally admired by bathers. Budleigh Salterton is certainly 
a place to be seen, while those who know it best would 
perhaps prefer to have as little as possible said about it in 
a guide-book. The railway cannot fail to make a great 
difference ; but as yet the place retains its rustic simplicity, 
albeit its cottages of gentility now begin to be neighboured 
by dwellings of a more conventional type. The chief 
ornament is a handsome new Church, built by the Rolle 
family, who are beneficently autocratic hereabouts. There 
are Baths, Public Rooms, Golf Links, and all that can be 
expected of a rising resort, shut in by bold cliffs and up- 
land commons. 

Behiod the coast, miles of heathy heights, dotted by dark 
clumps, rise between the valleys of the Otter and the Clyst. Wood- 
bnry Common is a general name for this fine upland, portions of 
which are also called from the surrounding villages. The only 
drawback to it as a rambling ground is that houses of refreshment 
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are not encouraged on the great BoUe estate. A prominent point 
is Woodbury Castle (nearly 600 feet), an ancient camp about 5 
miles from the sea, whence one may find ways down to Ottery St. 
Mary (p. 15), to Sidmovth (p. 17), to Lympstone (p. 39), or JSc- 
mouth (p. 40), to Woodbury and Woodbury Road Sta^tion beyond it 
(p. 39), or 2 miles north one could strike into the highroad coming 
through Newton Foppleford (p. 20), about 7 miles out of Exeter. 
The Black Hill above Lympstone is another fine view-point ; but 
from many heights here one gets grand prospects over the mouth 
of the Exe to the Haldon Hills beyond (p. 48). 

A mile westward, along the cliffs, one gains the fiiagstafif on 
Beacon Hill (400 feet), the highest point of the coast hereabouts, 
with a grand outlook both landward and seaward. Here one may 
turn down' by Littleham (p. 41) to the Exmouth Road, or hold 
round the coast for a longer and sometimes rather rough path 
which follows the cliffs to within a mile of Exmouth. 

The Exmouth road (5 miles) goes more inland, but has 
woodland charms of its own. At present the gap between 
Salterton and Exmouth Stations is filled by an omnibus, 
but the completion of the line will, as already mentioned, 
form a loop round this corner of the coast. 

At Exmouth (p. 40) we are within the limits of easy 
excursions from Exeter, where our headquarters may now 
be fixed. 
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EXETER 

Hotels: Po^s New London^ off High Street ; iiauj;remon<.'Qaeen Street, opposite 
South-western Station ; Royal Clarerux, Cathedral Yard ; Qiieen's, Queen 
Street ; Globe, Cathedral Yard ; Half Moon, High Street. Among the 
smaller hotels may be mentioned the Bude and W%ite Lion, Sidwell Street ; 
Mmfidd and Baiiway, close to St.. David's Station ; and City Commercial 
(Temperance) opposite Queen Street Station, also Osborne (Temperance) 
between the stations. 

Ballway Stations : Qtuen .Street— London and South- Western. St. David's— 
G. W. and L. & S.-W., half a mile awav. St, Thomxis's (stopping place 
G. W. only for South Devon and Cornwall), across the river. 

The approach from London by the G. W. R. is more picturesque ; but the 
L. & S.-W. R. main station lands one nearer the heart of the city, while it 
also carries passengers to the G. W. R. station at St. David's. 

Gab fares : To most parts of the centre from the station, Is. ; Is. 6d. over a 
mile ; 2s. over 1| mile. 

The city of Exeter, one of the most ancient in England, 
with a population not far short of 40,000, though no longer 
a seat of any special trade, has, as capital of this important 
county and centre of a rich agricultural district, a con- 
siderable stir of business to encroach on its cathedral dignity. 
It is finely situated on the eastern bank of the Exe, whence 
the lower part of the city rises to the plateau of the higher 
by a steep slope, broken in the centre by bare sandstone 
rock. From the colour of this rock the castle which stands 
upon it derived its name — " Eougemont," — and the general 
redness of soil which pervades all the country round Exeter 
gives it a distinguishing character of its own among the 
other large towns of England. Even the red walls and 
creeper-clad front of the Jail (above Queen Street Station) 
have an inviting air not common in such institutions. 

The city itself retains many memorials of its antiquity, 
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notably in and about the High Street, which makes its back- 
bone from north-east to south-west. The heights around are 
taken up by modern mansions, villas and spreading suburbs, 
where the richness of the foliage and the " tumbledown of 
hills and dales " supply a picturesque setting. 

History of Exeter. — The slope of a hill washed by such a riyer, 
naturally invited a Celtic settlement, which was named Caer IsCf 
the Fort on the Waters. In turn this came to be occupied by the 
Romans, who threw up earthworks, and made it one of their 
stipendiary cities, changing its name to l9ca Damnoniorum, which 
began to flourish through its neighbourhood to the Dartmoor tin- 
mines. Then after undergoing various vicissitudes in the early 
years of Saxon supremacy, the town was more firmly settled by 
Athelstan (about 927), who protected it with walls, established an 
abbey, and may be regarded as the founder of Exeter. It was 
ravaged on two or three occasions by the Danes, but, nevertheless, 
grew so strong and prosperous that Edward the Confessor, in 1044, 
removed thither the episcopal see, which for some centuries had 
been established at Crediton. / 

At the Norman conquest, Exeter distinguished itself by its 
resolute defence against King William. Its inhabitants, says 
Ordericus Yitalis, cherished a deadly hatred towards their 
insolent invaders, so the siege of Exeter, in the autumn of 1067,. 
made one of the most spirited scenes in the history of the 
Conquest. Had the other great English towns resisted the 
invaders with the same intrepidity, it may be that England would 
never have been Norman. Ana, after all, the proud city fell 
through the treason of foes within, not the valour of her enemies 
without. During the siege forty-eight houses were shattered into 
ruins ; and with their materials the Normans built a castle, 
possibly upon the site of the Romano-Saxon stronghold. Its 
custody was entrusted to Baldwin, son of Gilbert de Brionne, 
appointed vicecomes of Devonshire. 

The devotion shown to the Saxon kings came to be transferred 
to their conquerors, and in the motto Semper Fidelis Exeter has 
long boasted its lo^^alty to the crown, while bearing its share of 
the sufiferings caused by disputed succession. During the wars 
which disturbed the reign of Stephen, Exeter took the Empress 
Matilda's side, and the Earl of Devon, a nephew of the vicecomes, 
garrisoned the castle in her name. The king marched against it, 
besieged it for two months (1136), and starved the inhabitants 
into surrender ; but Matilda remained so great a favourite with 
the men of Exeter that for centuries afterwards an annual festival 
was held in commemoration of her. 

Rougemont was visited by Richard III. (September 8, 1483) 
who connected it with a warning of his destined end— 
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** When last I was at Exeter 
The mayor in courtesy shew'd me the castle, 
And caird it Bouge-Mont : at which name I started 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond." 

The city was besieged by Perkin Warbeck and his adherents in 
1497 ; and again, in 1549, by the Catholic insurgents, during the 
"Great Devonshire Commotion," which resulted from Edward 
YI. 's changes in ritual. The opening of the Ship Canal, in 1563, 
led to Exeter's development as a tramng place and the increase of 
its wealth. At the time of the Armada, this city did its part in 
contributing men and ships to resist the would-be invaders. 

When the Civil War broke out, the Earl of Stamford seized 
upon Exeter for the Parliament, but his defeat in May 1643 opened 
the gates to Prince Maurice, after an eight months' siege. "The 
Faithful City" remained in the possession of the royalists for three 
years, and the queen here gave birth to the Princess Henrietta, 
afterwards the Duchess of Orleans. Her picture is in the Guild- 
hall, presented to the city by her brother, Charles II. In April 
1646 the city was captured by General Fairfax's Parliamentary 
army, the castle being dismantled, and the fortifications demolished. 

The next great event in the history of Exeter was the 
triumphant entry of William of Orange, November 9, 1688. Since 
then, like other English cities, Exeter has known none but 
** victories of peace." Its municipal records, arranged and indexed 
by Mr. Stuart Moore, form a remarkably full and almost unbroken 
series, of great value in illustrating the social as well as political 
history of the country. 

Some famous natives or citizens of Exeter may be mentioned : 
BcUdioin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1184-90 ; Joseph of Exeter^ 
a Latin poet of the 12th century ; Richard Hooker, the 
"judicious." author of The Ecclesiastical Polity which still holds 
its place as one of the masterpieces of English theological 
literature ; Sir Thomas Eodley, 1544-1612, who established the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford ; Simon Ockleyy the Oriental scholar, 
bom 1675 ; Tom d^Urfey,^ 1650-1723, dramatist and ballad writer, 
immortalised by Steele in the Toiler (No. 67) ; Eustace Btidgellf 
1686-1737, a contributor to the Spectator, satirised by Pope ; 
William Oandy, the portrait-painter, d. 1729, and buried in St. 
Paul's Church, Exeter ; WUliam Jacksom, 1730, the composer of 
many exquisite chants, madrigals, and glees, and for many years 
the cathedral organist ; and MaMhew Lock, musician, composer of 
the music for " Macbeth." Among its bishops have been : Fox, 
the founder of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxon.; Miles Coverdale, the 
translator of the Bible ; Oauden, the chaplain of Charles I., and 
the supposed author of the Eikon Basilike ; and Bishop Jonathan 
Trelawney, to whose rescue, at the trial of the Seven Bishops, 
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the Cornish miners made ready to hasten, as celebrated in 
Hawker's well-known ballad : — 

''And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die ? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish men will know the reason why 1 " 

Among later citizens of Exeter, may be mentioned Professor 
"W. K. Clifford, whose career was prematurely cut short before he 
had liyed down the proverbial prejudice against a prophet in his 
own country. 

St David*8 Station lies on the banks of the river, near 
the transpontine suburb Exwick. From the open space in 
front, one mounts up hill to the right, and turns left by the 
new Church of St DavicPsj then by the park called Bury 
Meadow, a name commemorating a visitation of plague whose 
victims were interred here. To the right, by a tall memorial 
Clock Tower and Drinking Fountain, Qiieen Street would lead 
us straight to High Street, near the Cathedral, passing the 
Qtieen Street Station (L. & S.-W. R.). But beyond this station, 
on foot, one can turn up left through the gardens of 
Northemhay, and by the walls of the Castle, coming out at 
the head of High Street, near the Post Office. 

Northemhay is a small but beautiful promenade overlooking 
the Queen Street Station, its shady walks ornamented with statues 
of Sir Thomas Acland, Lord Iddesleigh, and other local worthies, 
also E. B. Stephen's ''Deer Stalker," considered the best work of 
this local sculptor. 

Rougemont Castle adjoins Northemhay, and can be entered at 
the Queen Street end of the grounds. Passing round the ungothic 
18th-century buildings of the Assize Holly with a statue of 
Earl Fortescue in front, from the enclosure to the left one may 
ascend the walls for a view over the city, as far as the trees will 
allow. 

This was the Norman stronghold within which John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, built a stately mansion in the reign of Henry VI. ; 
but both castle and mansion have fallen into decay. The most 
interesting part of the ruins has been enclosed in the grounds of 
the modern^^Rougemont Castle, the gate of which is passed on the 
right, as one goes on down to High Street. On Thursdays, visitors 
are admitted to these private grounds for a better view of what the 
Castle once was. The Gateway here seems the oldest portion. 

Beyond the Castle, a central knot of ways is reached at 
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the top of High Street^ where to the left drops the road 
passing over Pennsylvania Hill to Stoke Canon (p. 36) ; the 
main thoroughfare is continued by the tram-line of Sidwell 
Street going out as the Black Boy Road (which is the Bath 
Toad) towards Pinhoe; and to the right by Paris Street 
branches off the tram to Heavitree. On the farther side of 
High Street here opens SoiUhernhay, occupied by private 
houses of old-fashioned dignity, which might be called the 
Bloomsbury of Exeter. 

Down High Street, on the left, is at once reached the Post 
Office, with an Arcade beside it. Hereabouts are the best 
shops. Farther down, on the same side, come the Cathedral 
precincts, into which we might turn after passing the 
junction of Queen Street ; but let us first hold on through 
this main thoroughfare. On the opposite side is seen the 
Guildhall, recently restored under the reverent eye of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

The singular projecting front, supported by semicircular arches 
which rest on columns, dates from 1593. The principal room is 
63 feet long by 25 feot broad. The walls are adorned with the 
scutcheons of the city mayors, recorders, incorporated trades, and 
benefactors. Among the paintings may be named — Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Charles I., and afterwards Duchess of Orleans, 
(bom at Bedford House, in this city, June 16, 1644), by Sir Peter 
Lely ; Monk, Duke of Albemarle, by Lely ; George II., and Lord 
Chief- Justice Pratt (Earl Camden), by Hudson^ a native of 
Exeter and master to Sir Joshua Reynolds, besides portraits of 
local worthies. A marble bust of Queen Yictoria commemorates 
her late Majesty's Jubilee. 

Behind the Guildhall lie the Police Offices, believed 
appropriately to occupy the site of the Roman Praetorium, 
and the Markets opening into Qiieen Street Beyond, High 
Street is intersected by North Street, leading over an iron 
bridge to St. David's, and Sovih Street which becomes the 
Topsham Road. The thoroughfare, now losing in dignity, 
as Fore Street and Bridge Street drops to the bridge, over 
which, through the suburb of St Thomas, go out the main 
road westwards, and on the right bank of the Eze. West 
Street on the left, leads to the Qua/y, where one can ferry 
across to the head of the Ship Canal, 
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THE CATHEDRAL 

Divine Senrvice three times a day : 7.45 and 10.80 A.if. and 8 p.m. Additional 
on Sundays : evening service, 7 p.m. ; and morning military service, 
9.16 A. M. Admission to choir at other times, 6d. 

The glory and boast of Exeter is, of course, its Gathedraly 
which, though inferior in design and size to many of our 
English minsters, is, in some of its details, superior to all. 
Its western front is admirable, and its interior almost fault- 
less, the symmetry of the two sides being notably perfect. 
The building was extensively renovated under the care of 
the late Sir Qilbert Scott, R.A., at a cost of over £40,000. 

History. — According to Hoker, a Benedictine monastery, and 
two other religious houses, formerly stood within the present 
precincts of the Cathedral, and there is little doubt but that 
Edward the Confessor, when he removed the episcopal see from 
Crediton to Exeter, converted the monastery into a cathedral- 
church, if he did not erect an entirely distinct building. Of the 
Confessor's foundation, however, no remains exist. This 
Cathedral dates from the reign of Henry I., when it was 
commenced by Bishop Warelwast. The city beinc captured and 
set on fire by Stephen, the Cathedral was so severely injured that 
Bishop Quivil resolved, in the reign of Edward I., to erect anew 
building on a more splendid scale. He lived to finish the Lady 
Chapel, and in his design he adapted the Norman towers of Bishop 
"Warelwast as transepts. That design, with sundry modifications, 
was carried out by his successors for more than a century, the final 
touches being given to it by Bishop Brantyngham. Its defect 
is the want of a central tower to give dignity and majesty to the 
exterior, which seems rather heavy without being imposing. 

The Plan of the Cathedral is cruciform ; the arms, however, are 
very short, the transepts having been formed out of the towers. 
The entire length of the building (including the Lady Chapel) is 
408 feet ; the towers, covered with blank arcades and other 
Norman details, are 145 feet high. The windows are in the 
Decorated style, and enriched with exquisite tracery. Between 
them are bold flying buttresses, with crocketed pinnacles, support- 
ing the clerestory, and the high-pitched roof is effectively orna- 
mented with a fleur-de-lis crest. 

The most striking portion of the Exterior, however, is the 
Western Fromt, which consists of three stories : — the haseffMni, an 
elaborate screen, with a central doorway and a smaller one on each 
side. The entire surface is occupied with canopied niches, each 
containing a statue. The second story recedes slightly and con- 
tains the noble west window of the nave, 39 feet by 27 feet, filled 
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with nine lights, tref oiled, supporting a magnificent rose that shows 
rich geometrical tracery. On each side are Decorated arcades, and 
the wall is supported by two bold flying buttresses. The iipper 
story^ receding behind the second story, is formed by the gable of 
the nave, and adorned by a window smaller than, but similar to, 
that which we have already described. The whole of the front 
was carefully restored in 1817. Its statuary forms a remarkable 
gallery of "patriarchs, sovereigns, prelates, nobles, saints, and 
angels." Of these the figures of the English kings are, perhaps, 
the most beautifully executed. Most of them, however, are in a 
very dilapidated condition. There are in all sixty-seven figures. 

The Interior is divided into. 

The Nave, with north and south aisles. 

North and South Transepts (St Paul's and St. John's Towers). 

The Choir and Aisles. 

The Chapels, viz. — 

1. St Paul's (east side of the north transept). 

2. St John the Baptist's (east side of south transept). 

3. St Andrew's 1 / x-l j? i. • • j.-i-' j x 

4. St. George's l(north of choir, m this order, east- 

5. St. Mary Magdalene's j wards). 

6. St James's | 

7. St. Saviour's !- (south of choir, in this order, eastwards). 

8. St Gabriel'sJ 

9. The Lady Chapel. 

St Edmund's Chapel, of much earlier date than the Nave itself, 

with which Bishop Grandisson connected it, is now used as 

the Consistory Court of the Bishop. 

The Chapel of the Holy Ghost, generally overlooked by visitors, 

is situated between the South Transept and the Chapter 

House. It appears on a seal attached to a Chapter deed of 

1237, and is unquestionably of very early date. 

The Nave, 180 feet long, commenced by Bishop Quivil (1280- 

1291), and finished and vaulted by Bishop Grandisson (1328-69), 

is celebrated for the exquisite enrichments of its windows ; its bold 

vaulted roof; the shapely clustered columns of Purbeck marble 

which separate it from the aisles ; and its general simplicity and 

grandeur. The western window forms a conspicuous feature. The 

glass, however, is not good. A figure of St. Peter, the patron 

saint of the cathedral, occupies the centre. From the clerestory on 

the north side projects the curious "Minstrels' Gallery," adorned 

with well-wrought figures of angels playing on shawms and cithars, 

harp, bagpipe, organ, trumpet, and tambourine — date, reign of 

Edward III. On the north side is a beautifully-sculptured stone 

pulpit, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, in memory of Bishop 

Patteson, murdered in the South Pacific Islands in 1871. The 

Organ is one of the finest instruments in England. It was built, 

in 1665, by John Loosemore, at a cost of £2000, and after being 
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improved by rarious organ builders, was remodelled and entirely- 
rebuilt in 1891. Exeter has been noted for the excellence of its 
choral service. 

The Transepts are short and unimpressive. In the south 
tower hang eleven bells ; the tenor, weighing 7522 lbs., the 
gift of Bishop Grandisson, was cracked when ringing an exultant 
peal on the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. In 1676 it was 
recast by Perdue, who also recast Great Peter of Exeter (in the north 
tower), which weighs 12,500 lbs., and was brought from Llandafi 
Cathedral in 1484 by Bishop Courtenay. 

In the north transept is a curious astronomical clock, Ump, 
Edward III. The upper dial, which shows the minutes, was 
added in 1760. The lower dial is divided into three parts, — the 
earth in the innermost circle, the moon in the middle, and the sun 
in the outer one. The moon, blackened on one side, is moved by 
the clockwork. 

The triple-arched Bood-screen, separating the Nave from the 
Choir, had modem additions made in 1819. The original design 
and workmanship {temp. Edward II.) are excellent, and the panels 
are covered with a remarkable series of very rude and very ancient 
oil-paintings on stone, of singular value as illustrations of early 
English art. They represent — 1. The Creation ; 2. Adam and 
Eve in the Garden ; 3. The Deluge ; 4. The Israelites crossing the 
Red Sea ; 6. Destruction of Solomon's Temple ; 6. Building of 
the Second Temple ; 7. The Angel and Zacharias ; 8. The Nativity ; 
9. Baptism of Christ ; 10. Christ removed from the Cross ; 11. The 
Resurrection ; 12. The Ascension ; 13. Pentecost. 

The Choir is the richest and com pie test portion of the Cathedral. 
It was commenced by Bishop Bytton, continued by Stapledon, and 
completed by Grandisson (1329-69). The oaken "Misereres" are 
some of the most ancient examples of Early English carving in 
wood to be found anywhere ; the canopies recent. The Bishop^s 
Throne is a fine pyjamidical structure of open tracery and pointed 
arches, 52 feet high. Bishop Stapledon placed it here in 1316. 
When the Puritans defacea the statues and broke the richly 
painted windows, the throne escaped through having been taken 
to pieces and concealed before the city was surrendered to Fairfax. 
A handsome new Reredos^ designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 22 feet 
high, of marble and Derbyshire alabaster, with precious stones, 
occupies a large space at the east end of the choir. The centre 
compartment is occupied by a sculptured group representing the 
Ascension. The figure of the Saviour is supported on either side 
by angels, while St. Peter, to whom the cathedral is dedicated, 
occupies a prominent position. The transfiguration and descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost are also represented. The 
pavement is formed of yellow and green glazed tiles like those at 
Gloucester. The great Eastern Window (Early Perpendicular) dates 
from 1380, and the stained glass is of the same date. A beautiful 
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pulpit of Derbyshire akbaster, the gift of the late chapter-clerk, 
was erected in 1876. 

The Choir is separated from the aisles by an elaborate modem 
stone screen. The aisles respectively terminate in Si. Mary 
MagdcUene^s Chapel, with St. George's adjoining on the north, and 
St. Gabriel's and St. Sa/viour's on the south. 

The Lady Chapel, where early morning service is held, has fine 
sculpture in the vaulting, and a restotea Beredos, exhibiting the 
Kativity and other Scriptural scenes. The East window is a 
magnificent one, filled with memorial glass. The side windows 
are in memory of Henry FhilpottSy the militant modern bishop, 
who so long ruled this diocese, and is still remembered for his 
Gorham and other controversies. 

The Chapter -House (1427-78), to the south of the south 
transept, is a noble apartment, 75 feet by 30, with a richly- 
decorated roof. The lower portion is £arly English, begun by 
Bishop Bruere (1223-44). The cathedral library of 8000 volumes, 
increased some few years since by the gift of the private library of 
the late Chancellor Harington, is in the new library over the 
modem cloisters (see table). Here may be seen a copy of an 
edition of Caesar, printed in 1471 ; the *' Codex Exoniensis,*' a 
MS. volume of Saxon poetry left by Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter, 
and edited by Mr. Thorpe ; several Saxon MSS. ; the volume of 
Domesday Book relating to Devon and Cornwall ; and the registers 
of the see from the reign of Edward I. 

There is a Crypt under St. James's Chapel, south aisle of choir. 

The Cloisters are a partial modem restoration. 

The view from the Tower would be recommendable, were Exeter 
not so well off for natural prospect points. 

Principal Monuments 

In the Naye — Brass of Sir Peter Courtenay, d. 1409. A bronze 
memorial by Marochetti, of the 9th Royal Lancers who fell in the 
Indian Mutiny. 

In the Noith Transept — William Sylke, d. 1508. Above this 
chantry (built 1485) was discovered, in 1862, a curious fresco of 
" The Resurrection." — Jerusalem in the background ; the apostles 
and disciples around ; and Christ rising from the tomb, bestow- 
ing a benediction with his right hand, and holding a crozier in his 
left. Beside it is Chantrey*s statue oi James NorSicGte, B.A. 

In the South Transept — Htugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and 
his Countess Margaret ; finely-sculptured effigies removed from 
Nave. Tomb and effigies of Sir John and Lady Gilbert (1680). 

In the Choir — North Side — Bishop Stapledon, founder of Exeter 
College, Oxford, d. 1326 ; canopied effigy, in the decorated style. 
Sir Richard Stapledon, his brotner, d. 1326 ; effigy of a knight in 
armour. Both knight and bishop were murdered by a mob in 
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Cheapside for having too wannly espoused the cause of Edward II. 
Bishop MarthdU, d. 1206 ; effigy on a richly-scalptured tomb of 
Purbeck marble. Bishop Carey ^ d. 1622. A singular effigy here 
shows the figure of an emaciated corpse. 

In the ChxAiSfyiUh Side-^Bishop TTeston, d. 1741 ; Biehtm 
Cottony d. 1621 ; effigy. Humphrey de Bohv/n, Earl of Herefor(^ 
shun at Boroughbridge in 1322 ; effigy in armour. Lieut,-Gener<U 
Simcoe, d. 1806 ; a mural monument, with figures, by Flaxman. 

In the Chapel of St. George — Sir John Speke, d. 1518 ; chantry- 
screen and effigy, also memorial window to his descendant, Speke 
the explorer of Africa. 

In the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene — Sir Peter Carew^ slain 
in Flanders, t&mp. Elizabeth ; effigy. Bishop Stafford^ d. 1419 ; 
altar-tomb and canopy, screen ana effigy of alabaster, exquisitely 
sculptured. 

In the Lady Chapel — Bishop Peter Quvoil, d. 1298 ; slab on the 
floor, engraved with a floriated cross. Bishop Bartholomew, d. 
1148 ; effigy. Bishop Simon de AptUia, d. 1223 ; effigy. Tombs 
of Jiidge Doddridge (d. 1628), and his wife, Dorothy, whose effigy 
lies in a quaintly uncomfortable attitude. 

In the Chapel of St. Gabriel — Bishop Bronseombe, d. 1280 ; 
effigy and tomb, very beautiful, of the same date, the screen and 
canopy, temp. Edward III. 

In the Chapel of St. Saviour — Bishop Oldham, d. 1519; 
chantry-screen and effigy. Note, on the panels and in the window 
glass, the repetition of owls as a rebus on the bishop's name. 

In West Front — Burial-place of Bishop Orandisson; chantry, 
St. Rhadegunde. St. Bhadegunde was the Queen of Clotaire, eldest 
son of Clovis. There is a considerable amount of foreign character 
in the architecture of this chapel, and indeed in the whole of the 
Western Screen, in the thickness of which it was constructed. Its 
founder's tomb was desecrated by Elizabeth's ''visitors," and the 
low arch upon which the bishop's statue reposed was at one time 
open to the Nave. 

The Bishop^s Palace lies to the south-east of the Cathedral. 
It was thoroughly renovated some half century ago, but 
preserves some flne carving. On leaving a card at the 
entrance in Palace Street, strangers are usually allowed to 
enter the grounds. 

The CaJthedral Yard, irregular in its shape and its 
buildings, makes a picturesque surrounding for the ancient 
Minster. Among the old buildings here (at the comer of 
a way into High Street) will be noticed MoVs Coffee House, a 
Tudor mansion, now Worth's Photograph Dep6t. On the 
first floor is shown a flne oak-panelled room, used for the 
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exhibition of sketclies, etc., of the district, containing a fine 
show of coats of arms, chiefly of county families. 

Going down towards the north-east corner, one presently 
passes a Tador Arch, within which is the Law Library, a 
hall notable for its carved corbels, which appears to have 
been the Chancery of the Cathedral. 

Beyond this, almost opposite the east end of the Cathedral, 
another ancient Arch leads into a small Quadrangle, believed 
to have been the home of some religious community. 

Near the top of South Street is the College Hall or Vicar's 
College, which contains some good old oak, and a gallery of 
portraits of Bishops of Exeter and others. 

These are only some of the old houses, more or less 
restored, that will reward an antiquarian rambler round the 
Cathedral precincts. 

ChnrclLes 

In old days Exeter had 32 parish churches, and so 
many monasteries as to be nicknamed Monk Town. Now, 
with its suburbs, it counts almost as many churches, some 
of which may be mentioned as interesting. There are 
three lying about the Cathedral, St MaHin^s, St, Petrock^s, 
and St, Mary Major^s, with interesting monuments and other 
relics of the past. In strong contrast to these is the 
Chapel in Bedford Circus, close by, which marks the influ- 
ence of the Simeonite school. 

St, SidweWs was built in 1813, on the site of the old 
church ; and the tower has recently been rebuilt. The 
pillars which separate the nave and the aisles were preserved 
from the original structure. It has some fine ornaments, 
and is rich in memorial windows. St. Sidwell was a virgin 
martyr who stood high among the patron saints of Exeter. 

St, Lawrences, High Street, dating from before the 13th 
century, has a good oak screen and a statue of Queen 
Elizabeth, removed from a conduit which formerly existed 
in High Street 

St. Jamie^s, recently re-erected in the Early English style, 
contains a pulpit of Spanish carved oak, said to have 
been captured in a Spanish galleon. 

3 
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jS^. Mary Steps (West Street) exhibits a Norman Font, a 
notable screen, and a curious antique clock, whose three 
figures are popularly called Matthew the Miller (it really 
represents Henry VII.) and his two sons. 

In the church of St Mary Arches there are numerous 
ancient memorials and a Norman arcade. The church was 
built upon arches, whence the name. 

The ancient church of Allhallows, Goldsmith Street, has 
been restored, but contains some interesting bits of antiquity, 
as does its neighbour, SL Pancras (in Pan eras Lane, behind 
the Guildhall), perhaps the earliest complete church in 
Exeter, also restored. 

St Stephen^s and St Olav^s, in the main line of street, 
should be visited by the archaeologist. 

St. Edmund^s^ on the Bridge, is rich in stained glass. 

The Roman Catholic Church of the Sacred HeaHy in South 
Street, is worth notice. 

The most important modem building in Exeter is the 
Albert Memorial Museum in Queen Street, opened in 1869. 
Besides the Museum itself, the building contains a Free 
Library, Schools of Science and Art, Art Gallery, etc 

Its style is Gothic, with variations, the special aim of the 
architect having been ''to reproduce some oi the picturesque 
character of the old city without copying any of the old forms of 
its architecture." A good colour-effect is sained by the use of 
stones of various tint. A new wing was added 1899, giving more 
accommodation for the educational department. The first curator 
was Mr. W. D 'Urban, grandson of tne Governor of Natal, who, 
though deaf from childhood, achieved for himself a position in the 
world of science. The museum is well stocked with exhibits of 
Natural History and Geology, displaying the distinctive features 
of Devon and Cornwall. In an upper hall, among a large collection 
of arms and armour, is a model of £xeter as it was near a century 
ago. An adjoining gallery has, among portraits of local nota- 
bilities, one of Sir Joshua Reynolds^ and of William JVidgery (by 
his son) whose landscapes from Dartmoor and its outskirts, are 
well represented here. There is also a collection of lacework. 

The Victoria Public Hall (opposite Queen Street Station), 
erected in 1869 for the visit of the British Association; the 
Royal Public Rooms; and the Bamfidd Hall of the Literary 
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Society y built and opened in 1891, are available for lectures 
and concerts. The new Theatre Rayaly erected in 1886, was 
burnt down soon afterwards, with great loss of life, and has 
been re-erected, with special attention to safety against such 
a catastrophe. The Devon and Exeter Institution has a good 
Library and Reading-Rooms. The Devon and Exeter, the 
Exeter and County, the Northemhay, are the chief clubs ; 
and Exeter is up to date in having a Ladief^ Club also. 

Among the educational institutions are the Gramvmar 
School, and the St John^s Hospital School for boys, both 
founded in 1637 from the funds of St. John*8 Hospital, 
High Street, which dated from 1225. For the Grammar 
School a new building was erected in the Victoria Park 
quarter, 1880. The old buildings off High Street, now 
hidden by the Post Office, enclose a quadrangle, in the 
centre of which there is a statue of a hospital boy in his gown. 
The High School for Girls is near the new Grammar SchooL 

Good boating can be had on the canal, as also on the Exe ; 
but in the latter this pastime is somewhat impeded by the 
weirs, and by the tide, which comes up to a mile below the 
city. A well-arranged Swirwming Place will be found on 
the river near the St David! s Station; there is a TVpicI 
Sumrvming Bath about the middle of the High Street (in 
King's Alley, close to Eland's Library). A Turkish Bath 
adjoins the Rougemont HoteL Football, cricket, and other 
sports, have their headquarters at the spacious County Athletic 
Grounds close to St Thomas Station. The Golf Links on 
the lofty road to Stoke Canon (p. 36) have a grand view. 
The river, the canal, and the beautiful streams within reach 
delight disciples of Isaac Walton. For information, permits, 
etc., apply to Mr. Prickman, tackle maker, North Street. 

WALKS AROUND EXETER 

The country about Exeter is very rich and varied, the 
vegetation testijfying to the luxuriance of the climate, and 
the heights about the river valley giving fine landscape 
effects. Of the many rambles that might be taken through 
the suburbs, we suggest a few, with hints for their extension. 
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MourU Dinhamj aboye the Exe, so called from the Free Cottages, 
founded by Mr. Dinham for reduced tradesmen, makes a good view- 
point over the Exe as it bends round from St. David's on the west 
of the city. This lies to the right of Bridge Street, as one goes 
down, or may be reached by North Street, turning up left at the 
iron Bridge, with the church spire on Mount Dinham for beacon. 

From the height of Collaton Crescent, above the quay, one looks 
over the river southwards, the view rather impeded by the private 
grounds in front. (Beached by Holloway Street and Friars* Gate.) 

From St. David's a peep of Devonshire rurality may be had 
almost at once by turning up HowelVs Road opposite the station, 
and taking a footpath through rails to the left up a valley, whence 
a lane on the right leads to Pennsylvaxiia HilL This height 
makes a stiff half-hour's walk, reached also by bearing to the left 
from north end of High Street, when at the top one can turn left, 
then by a lodge on that side return through the enclosure of 
Duryard Park (tickets Id.) coming down to the Cowley Bridge 
Road beyond St. David's Station. But beyond this ledge, the 
road holds on to Stoke Canon by the Golf Links, a little way farther, 
at " Prospect Gate," showing a noted view of the Exe, Creedy, and 
Cnlm valleys, with the skirts of Dartmoor to the west. 

Bearing to the right, at the turn to Duryard Park, one comes 
to Heavitree. 

Heavitree is a village now joined on to Exeter, a tramway 
running up to it every quarter of an hour by Paris Street The 
Church has a noble tower rebuilt as a Jubilee memorial. The 
parish contains two fragments of antiquity in the Livery Dole 
Chapel, adjoining the rebuilt almshouses on the road above, and 
a fragment of the St. Loys's Chapel in the village of Wonford, 
which straggles along the road farther down. The Church stands 
a little to the right of the road, before it drops from the height of 
Heavitree. 

This was the birthplace of the "judicious Hooker" ; and at 
Heavitree Hovm, below the Church, lived Richard Ford, author of 
a Handbook to Spain, which in guide-book literature occupies 
much the same place as that theologian's work in Anglican 
divinity. The gardens of the house have a Moorish touch recalling 
the owner's connection with Spain. 

A lane from the Church past Heavitree House, leads across to 
the Topsham Road. The first turning left becomes a footpath by 
the Sewage Farm, crossing a stream at the foot of Pine's Hill, from 
which there is a good view, not adorned by a large lunatic asylum 
on the farther side. Rising from this stream the path goes on 
rustically, coming down into the Topsham Road by steps near 
Countess Wear (see below). This is only a sample of lanes and 
footways leading from Heavitree into very characteristic Devon- 
shire aspects. 
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Past St David's Station, the high road up the river leads in 
i about a mile to Cowley Bridgey and the village of Cowley at the 

I confluence of the Exe and the Greedy. Across the latter river on 

the hill side is Pynes^ the Earl of Iddesleigh's fine demesne, which 
I its owner identifies with '* Barton Park" in Jane Austen's Sense 

and Sensibility,. A path through the park gives beautiful pro- 
spects on the Exe valley. 

One can walk back on the farther side of the Exe under Exwick 
Hill, where lanes and paths tempt upwards for a view upon 
Exeter. At the industrial village of Exwick, where a road goes 
out over weU-wooded heights to the west, one can cross to St. 
, David's by a foot-bridge ; or one may hold on opposite Mount 

Dinham to the bridge at St. Thomas's. 

The bank of the Ship Canal affords a pleasant walk, that might 
be prolonged to its opening into the river at Turf (5 miles), where 
is an inn noted for the whitebait fished up here. A mile short of 
this a ferry takes one over to Topsham (p. 39), or, on the other 
side, a path to JExininster Station (p. 53). Two miles out, bridges 
across both canal and river lead to Countess Wear, off the Topsham 
Road. There is hence a path along the river wall down to 
Topsham ; but this is apt to be dirty, and the muddy channel at 
low tide makes no cheerful prospect. Towards Exeter a pleasanter 
footway leads through NortKbrook Park, and is continued by a 
path near the river bank. Or from the Topsham Road, steps up a 
bank on the right (at the top of descent part the gate of North- 
brook) lead to the path by Pines Hill and Heavitree Church. 

Across the river one goes by Cowick Street through the suburbs 
of St. Thomas, past the G. W. R. station and a pretty bit of 
public park, opposite which is the fine Church with its old tower 
and monuments of the family of Sir Redvers Buller, who is lord of 
the manor here. Beyond the Church, the main road (to Gha>gford, 
etc.) takes us uphill for a view of the city ; and we might turn off 
on the right into lofty woodlands above the Creedy Valley. 

The road to the left, from the bridge, goes to Alphingtan, of 
which we have to speak farther on (p. 48). 



EXCURSIONS FROM EXETER 

Longer excursions lie along the lines of rail that radiate 
star-like from Exeter. Two of these have been already 
traced in our approach to the city by the G. W. R. (pp. 2-4) 
and the L. & S.-W. R (pp. 4-14). Our next line brings us 
in touch with the latter route at Exmouth, 1 1 miles down 
the river, where it becomes open sea after struggling through 
shallows and sandbanks. This considerable town and 
bathing - place is easily reached by frequent trains from 
Queen Street, and active citizens often run down for a dip 
in the sea, though for this purpose Dawlishy on the opposite 
shore (p. 64), is more recommendable. On both lines, in 
summer, cheap excursion tickets are given by certain trains 
to many beautiful spots lying within reach of Exeter. 

DOWN THE EXE (Left Bank) 

The Exmouth branch of the L. & S.-W. R diverges from 
the main line to London, a mile from Queen Street Station. 
One road goes out by Heavitree, and down the Clyst, near 
the mouth of which it joins another coming through Top- 
shcum, the first station. The latter road, going out by South 
Street and St Leonard's spire past the Barracks, is the more 
direct (4j miles to Topsham), but so much shut in by the 
walls of country seats that pedestrians might rather choose a 
longer way, following the railway by lanes from Heavitree, 
or the path above the river by Cotmtets Wear (p. 37). 

38 
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Topsliam (Inns : Salrdation ; Globe), one of the oddest of 
odd little English towns, stra^ling for a mile or so along 
the river bank, was, in Tudor days, a port of consequence, 
lost after the formation of the canal to Exeter, and the 
silting up of the river. Still it has to show some substantial 
old houses, once the abode of rich merchants, now much 
come down in the world; but snug new cottages on the 
outskirts hint that its population of some 3000 begins to 
be recruited from the overflow of Exeter. On the river bank 
stands the parish Church, restored and almost rebuilt in 
1877, containing memorials (by Chantrey) to Admiral Sir 
John Duckworth, d. 1817, who forced the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and his son, Colonel George Duckworth, who fell 
at Albuera in 1811. 

Though it may not look a very sanitary place, the position of 
Topsham between two rivers is said to make it healthy. 

Some good views of the surrounding country may be obtained 
by passing down the Strand to the wall at the mouth of the Clyst ; 
then, tiu-ning up this river by an .open stretch of green flats, one 
might take a pleasant walk through the Clyst villages, to its 
bridge. 

A road crossing the railway at the station leads over this river 
to Clyst St. George (1 mile), long parish of the autocratic Rev. H. 
T. Ellacombe, the campanologist. Thence it is over a mile more 
to Clyst St. Mary, where one can turn back to Exeter (3 miles), or 
hold on (2 miles) up the river to HonUon Clyst (p. 14). 

• 

A little below Clyst St. George the two roads to Eimouth 
join, thence holding on near the railway, both with views 
over the estuary, on the sloping park and tower of Powder- 
horn (p. 53), backed by the HaMon range (p. 48), where the 
woods of Mamhead (p. 54) can presently be seen up a hollow. 
Woodbury Road is the next station, 2 miles from the village 
of Woodbury, through which one may mount to those airy 
commons between the Exe and the Otter, behind Bvdleigh 
Salterion (p. 22). By Nutwell Court, the home of Sir F. 
Drake's descendants, we come to Lympstone, a fishing village, 
whose bluff of red rock looks over the river to Starcross (p. 
53). The vicinity of Lympstone is very Devonian in its 
features ; and a walk on to Exmouth, over the higher ground 
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east of tlie line, affords some fine views. The shore here is 
not attractive till we get round the corner at which Exmouth 
stands. 

EXMOUTH 

Hotels : Iniperialy Beacon, RoUe, London ; Temperance Hotel near station. The 
AUantic Private Hotel is on the shore ; and there are other boarding-houses 
and many lodgings here and on the Beacon above. 

Though a town of over 8000 inhabitants, and though 
once a considerable port, Exmouth is but an ecclesiastical 
dependency of the adjoining parish of Littleham, In this 
century it has grown into a watering-place of a not un- 
common type, one-half lying below, with a lively square, a 
pier, a crescent, a sea-wall, a parade, a Jubilee clock tower, 
and other appurtenances of such a resort ; while the other 
half rises along the top of the cliff called the Beacon, or 
spreads inland in streets of quiet respectability. This high 
part, as well as the walks on its face, look out on the open 
sea and the mouth of the river, commanding fine views of 
the opposite shore with its hiUs, woods, stately mansions, 
seaside villages, and the curious flats near Starcross. The 
country behind presents exceedingly attractive uplands 
of the true Devonshire type, a mingling of luxuriant 
woods and meadows with broken heaths and wild banks 
of verdure. 

The Harbour is at a projecting point some little way 
beyond the station. Passing by the gardens before the 
station, we turn up to the left for the Beacon, or to the right 
for the shore, a sandy stretch leading on to warm red cliffs 
beyond. Between these ways, beginning at another public 
garden near the Imperial Hotel, there is a pleasant walk 
below the cliff. The bathing on the beach requires caution, 
owing to a dangerous current There are machines, also 
a bathing pavilion belonging to a club. Bathing is free 
beyond the present end of the promenade, where Baths have 
been built. About 2 miles to the east a scramble down the 
cliffs by the ** Smuggler's Steps " gives swimmers a capital 
dive when the tide is up. 
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The climate, though drier and more airy than in the case 
of some other Devonshire watering-places, is rather of the 
relaxing type, and would not suit all strangers ; but many 
permanent residents find this a good place in which to spend 
the evening of their days, and there are therefore social 
advantages which would be an attraction to retired officers, 
Anglo-Indians, and the like. In summer it is frequented as 
a bathing - place, hitherto chiefly, we fancy, by visitors 
from the neighbourhood, as it seems to have a little hung 
fire in general favour, but new buildings by the shore hint 
at wider appreciation of its merits. Exmouth, indeed, is a 
very pleasant place of sojourn, provided with Assembly 
Eooms, archery ground, lawn-tennis and the like, not for- 
getting the golf links below the Beacon, one course for gentle- 
men and another for ladies, with stone waUs, long grass, and 
bunkers as hazards. The sheltered position of these links is 
a recommendation in winter. 

Many excursions lie open from Exmouth. Eambles over 
Woodbiizy Common (p. 22), dotted by clumps of trees and 
ancient barrows or camps, are especiaUy enticing. From 
the pier excursion steamers make trips in summer to other 
Devonshire resorts — Torquay, Dartmouth, Salcombe, etc.; 
here being the headquarters of the Duke and Duckess so well 
known on this coast. There is communication with the 
opposite shore by ferry boat and steam launch, then by rail to 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, and Newton Abbot (p. 54). 

An omnibus from the station runs several times a day to 
Bvdldgh Salterton^ 5 miles farther along the coast (p. 21), 
till the railway shall be extended between these two resorts. 
About 3 miles out, a mile to the left of the road, stands 
the interesting ruin of Withycombe Baleigh Church, 
commonly known as " St. John in the Wilderness." From 
this, about 2 miles north, can be ascended the Black Hill 
(p. 22), or some other buttress of Woodbury Gormnon. From 
the Budleigh road, one might turn to the right through 
Littleham (2 miles), with its pretty Church, and make for 
the Beacon, 1^ mile out of Budleigh Salterton, for which 
could also be taken the pleasanter, but longer, and in parts 
rather rough, path all the way round the cliff (p. 22). 
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UP THE EXE 

By the valley of the Exe a road of 25 miles takes us up 
to the northern border of the county, closely accompanied 
most of the way by the Exe Valley Bailway (G. W. R) to 
DtUvertoUy on the edge of Exmoor, where it connects with 
the line from Taunton to Barnstaple. This branch, fre- 
quently crossing and recrossing the river, goes off the main 
line at Stoke Canon (p. 4), beyond which the first station is 
Brampford Speke, which has a fine old Church with a stately 
buttressed and pinnacled tower, and a chantry founded by 
the Speke family. The village stands on the right bank, 
where the railway keeps more closely to the river, while the 
high road bends away for a time from the left bank through 
Stoke Canon, but there are by-roads on each side for way- 
farers not concerned about pace, and the river valley will 
always serve as guide. 

Thorverton is the next station, from which the Baddon 
Hills run westwards towards Crediton (p. 46), rising at one 
point to nearly 800 feet. 

Up Exe and Silverton is the station for SUverton (p. 4), 
a mile from the left bank, where the high road now rejoins 
the railway. 

Bickleigh (11 miles from Exeter) lies among beautiful 
scenery, to be distinguished from its beautiful namesake 
near Plymouth, this station having the title Gadeleigk and 
Bickleigh. The village is perched upon a narrow ridge, 
between two deep, shady vales, while all around rise gentle 
hills clothed in luxuriant verdure. Bickleigh Churchy with 
its gray tower, is, for many a mile, a notable landmark. 
Bickleigh Court, now a farmhouse of some pretension, with a 
Norman chapel adjoining, was for years the seat of younger 
branches of the Courtenays and Carews, and here was bom 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, who, after a life of singular romance 
as king of the gipsies, and grandmaster of the honourable 
fraternity of beggars, returned home to die in 1758, and is 
said to be buried at Bickleigh. 

At Bickleigh the Exe receives the waters of a small but rapid 
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tributary, the little Dart, whose course lies through a romantic 
glen well worth exploring, not only by anglers. This will 
not be confounded with the more famous Dart of Dartmoor. 
The course of the Exe also is finely set among heights. The 
Church of Cadeleigh, 2 or 3 miles west, is remarkable for the 
Leach monument, an elaborate Jacobean sculpture with life-sized 
figures, now in much need of restoration, for which funds are 
being sought. About 2 miles south-west (reached on a curving 
way from Thorverton to Bickleigh Station) is Cadbury Castle, a 
British camp on a lonesome hill, such as could not fail to stimulate 
local superstition. 

" If Cadbury and Dolbury dolven were, 
All England might plough with a golden share." 

Dolbnry (p. 4) is another camp-crowned hill, 4 miles south-east, 
across the valleys of the Exe and the Culm. It is said that in the 
bosom of these hills a vast treasure is hidden, and guarded by a 
fiery dragon who, at **the mid-hour of night," may be seen on 
his flight from one to the other, but no English Siegfried has as yet 
achieved the adventure of this double DrachmfeU, 

Four miles higher up comes the chief town of this 
neighbourhood, lying at the confluence of the Exe and the 
Loman, among picturesquely wooded scenery. 



TIVERTON 

Hotels : PalmersUmy Angel. 

This is a prosperous place with a population of about 
12,000, and one of some antiquity, which more than once 
has suffered from disastrous fires, without losing all its 
monuments. Formerly woollen manufacture was the staple 
industry, but it is now chiefly noted for its laces, the manu- 
facture of which was established by John Heathcoat, the 
inventor of the bobbin net frame. Its markets are also of 
importance. 

An avenue leads from the station and over the Loman 
to Gold Street^ a narrow old thoroughfare continued by the 
broad amenities of Fore Street^ in which are the Town Hall, 
the Market, and the prosperous School of Science and Art. 
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Keeping on by Angel HiU we should come to the Eze 
Bridge, across which is West Exe, where lace making and 
other industries flourish. BampUm Street or St. Peter's Street^ 
on the right of Fore Street, lead to the old Church and 
Castle. 

The remains of the 14th century Castle^ built by Richard de 
Redvers, Earl of Devon, have been converted into a private 
residence, and little of the ancient building is still intact. Here 
is preserved a grim relic — that fatal chest celebrated in Rogers' 
" Ginevra " and the once popular song of ** The Mistletoe Bough." 
St, Peter* 8 Churchy a splendid fabric, originally built in the 15th 
centmy, was, with the exception of the Greenway Chapel and the 
Tower, rebuilt in 1853-55. Its embattled and pinnacled tower, in 
the Perpendicular style, is 116 feet high. The south fa9ade is the 
best portion of the building, its buttresses adorned with quaintly- 
sculptured figures. The screen in the interior; the emolematic 
sculpture decorating the porch and chapel, the gift of a wealthy 
merchant, John Greenway, and remarkable for the richness of its 
carving; the brasses of John Chreenwayy d. 1529, and his wife 
Jaiie, should be noticed. Over the vestry door is a copy of 
Rubens' Magi; and above a Norman door on the north side, an 
original picture of Peter in Prison, painted by Cosway, a Royal 
Academician of last century, and native of Tiverton, who pre- 
sented it as an altar-piece, from which situation it has been trans- 
Sased in favour of a stained window. The memorials of the 
ourtenays, Earls of Devon, which once enriched the church, were 
destroyed in the Civil War. 

John Greenway and Peter Blundell were the two great bene- 
factors of Tiverton. For the GramTnar School, founded by the 
latter about 1604, new quarters have been erected, but the old 
buildings still stand on the way up from the station. A block of 
almshouses in Gold Street is coeval with the church, and was also 
built by John Greenway. 

Tiverton seems not to be a place much favoured by 
tourists, who might yet be repaid in taking it as a centre 
for many pleasant excursions. There is good angling here- 
abouts, preserved by the TiverUm Fishing Association. 

A pretty walk down the Exe (from St. Andrew's Street, turn- 
ing left from the main street at St. George's Church) leads to 
Collipriest House, overlooking the river, interesting from its 
pleasant situation, and the views on the hill above, where the 
' ' Temple of Apollo," at the end of a fine elm avenue, gives a good 
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prospect of Tiverton and its surroundings. Up the river is the 
fine modem mansion of KnigTUhajyes, 

Washfield, about 2^ miles up the valley, has an interesting 
Church, with a Norman font, Jacobean screen, and some interest- 
ing memorials of the Worth family. Sampford Peverell and 
Hsdberton, within an hour's walk eastward, the latter on the way 
to Tiverton Junction (p. 2), have both interesting old Churches. 
Four miles north-west is the ancient Church of Loxbeare, whose 
massive Norman Tower contains three fine bells. 

From Tiverton to Bampton is 7 miles by rail, this place 
lying a little to the right of the high road and the river. 

Bampton (Hotel : White Horse) is situated on the Batham, 
a small tributary of the Exe. It is an uninteresting town 
in itself, but neighbour to enticing scenery. Hard by are 
large limestone quarries. The Church is partly Decorated 
and partly Perpendicular. It has a fine screen, and a 
couple of ancient yew-trees in the churchyard. "The 
Mount," at the east end of Castle Street, occupies the site 
of a former fortress. The great annual fSte of Bampton is 
its autumn fair for the sale of Exmoor ponies, driven down 
by hundreds. 

Up the Batham one can make for the Morebath or the Venn 
Cross station, of the Taunton line (p. 42), that runs along a finely- 
broken border of Devon and Somerset. To join this the Exeter 
branch turns away from the Exe, the river making a lovely bend 
from the Mceter Inn, a little below Bampton, up to Exe Bridge^ to 
which it may be followed by road. Here we are close to Dulverton 
Station (Hotel : Carnarvon Arms), and to the confluence of the 
Exe. and the Barle. Up the left bank of the Exe holds the road 
to Minehead (43 miles from Exeter), which, in 2 miles, at Hele 
Bridge, loops for some dozen miles in an old and a new road, the 
one keeping straight over the hills to Timber scombe, the latter, 
more in the river valley, being an easier route for wheels. 

At Exe Bridge we cross for Dulverton, and turn up the Barle 
for the town (Hotels : Bed lAon, Lamb, etc. ) lying two miles from 
the station among beautiful scenery, for which we must refer the 
reader to our Somerset Guide. If Dulverton belongs to another 
county, all Devonians will own that it deserves to be in Devon- 
shire. 
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TO CREDITON (8 miles) 

The railway in this direction is the L. & S.-W. R, which 
beyond Crediton at Yeoford Junction branches for Plymouth, 
and for Barnstaple, the centre of North Devon communicsr 
tions. This line, as already mentioned, has the peculiarity 
of going out alongside the G. W. R coming into Exeter from 
London. In about 2 miles the L. & S.-W. R turns off up 
the valley of the Greedy, by which also goes the road from 
Exeter, having crossed the Exe at Cowley Bridge (p. 37). 

About half-way to Crediton (4 miles) comes Newton St. 
Gyres (station) from which one has a good walk back to 
the city over the wooded heights southwards. Beyond this, 
the railway, leaving the Creedy valley, passes below but not 
in sight of Crediton. 

Crediton (Hotel : Ship), a quiet borough of some four 
thousand inhabitants, was the seat of the Bishopric up till 
the middle of the 1 1th century, and now gives its name to 
a Suflfragan bishop. As the rhyme runs — 

"When Exon was a vuzzy down, 
Kirton was a market town." 

The same sort of boast is made by other places that have 
come down in the world, e.g, by a village near Taunton. 

Crediton is said to have been the birthplace of Winifred, 
or St. Boniface, the apostle of Central Germany, martyred 
in 756. It was once a great depot of the woollen manu- 
facture, but its staple now is boot and shoemaking. The 
name, of course, comes from the river Creedy, which runs a 
mile to the east ; and about as far south, beside the railway, 
is the course of its tributary, the Yeo. 

The town stands a little way north of the station, on the 
road from which (the Exeter Road) at the topi)f the hill, 
the left turning {Charlotte Street) brings us by the stately 
sandstone Church. 

The Church, of cathedral-like dimensions and arrangement, is a 
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good Perpendicular building, restored, embodying the Norman 
portion of the tower of the ancient sanctuary. During its prime 
as a collegiate church the chancel .was occupied with 36 stalls for 
its 18 canons and 18 vicars. An altar-tomb (south side of chancel) 
with effigies, commemorates Sir John Sully, who, after fighting 
under the banner of the Black Prince, died at the age of 105, and 
Dame StuHy, his wife. On the other side is a Jacobean monument. 
There is good glass in the east and west windows, and in the Lady 
Chapelf at one time used as a school. 

Beyond the Church, one passes on into the main street, 
which mounting uphill goes out westward as the Barnstaple 
Road, in half an hour's walk forking left to Okehampton, on 
higher ground that affords good view-points. 

Above the town, to the north, is Greedy Pa/rk^ and a little 
way out on the Exeter Eoad is Dowries, the seat of Sir 
Redvers Buller. The finest demesne in the vicinity is 
Shobrooke Park, across the Creedy, a mile out on the road to 
Tiverton, which is open to visitors, and makes a favourite 
Sunday afternoon walk. The road goes off by the Church 
(reached also by Mill Street from the station) ; and at the 
end of the town, a lane turning by the gasworks ends in a 
field-path leading straight to the park. From farther up 
the town, the road ascending the ridge northwards has at 
the top a guide-post showing the way (right) to Shobrooke 
by Creedy Bridge, which makes a fine walk, that might be 
lengthened by keeping on over the ridge for a mile beside 
Creedy Park, to the fertile parish of Sandford, and there 
turning right to the Creedy valley ; or a couple of miles 
straight on through Sandford, would bring one into it near 
the mansion of DowrUh, dating from King John's reign. 

On the north and south sides of Shobrooke Park go cross roads 
to Tiverton (p. 43) and Thorverton (p. 42), that in some dozen or 
half-dozen miles respectively take one over to the Exe Valley. 
Between these the pedestrians might ramble on the Raddon Hills, 
and turn north-eastward to Oadbury and Bickleigh (p. 42). 

On the other side of the town, above the left of the Culvery 
Brook, falling into the Yeo near the station, one may ascend 
Posbury Hill with its interesting red sandstone quarry, and bear 
right to Posbury Oamp, from which there is an extensive view. 
Descending on the south side to Tedbum St. Mary (5 miles from 
Crediton) one here gains a road for Okehampton, on which the 
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cyclist has a fine 7 miles' run back to Exeter. Or keeping another 
6 miles south from Tedbum by Great Fulford Park, near Dunsfwd 
(p. 52), one strikes the Dartmoor road about as far out of Exeter. 

These are hints for rambling through a rich orchard country, well 
studded with farms as well as mansions, and affording numerous 

flimpses of the real Devonshire cottage — that is to say, an oblong 
uilding, with a thatched roof, and walls of clay, loam, and 
straw (locally called cob), standing in its own little nook of garden 
ground, and garlanded about its diamond -paned lattices with roses, 
eglantine, and jessamine. 



THE HALDON RANGE AND CHUDLEIGH 

This is the ridge of some ten miles running down behind 
the right bank of the Eze, almost from Exeter to the valley 
of the Teign. The northern part is called Great Haldon, 
south of which comes the Little Haldon, both rising some- 
times over 800 feet. The whole range makes a grand 
stretch of Devonshire scenery, affording lofty walks by high 
roads and by-roads, and on the highest ground over open 
moors, from which at various points, one can descend to the 
railway stations a few miles distant. A direct line from 
Exeter to the Teign Valley has been talked about for half a 
century, and seems now on the point of completion, so as, 
passing along the north side of Haldon, to join the present 
branch from Newton Abbot through Chudleigh to Ashton 
(p. 62), which will then make a circle round this heathy 
upland and its rich outskirts. 

Exeter to Newton Abbot, Teignmouth, and Chnd- 
leigh. — The high road over the Haldons is shorter than the 
less arduous way by the shore. They go out together over 
the bridge, and in a mile come to Alphington, the Swindon 
junction of roads in this direction. Here, beneath the 
noble sandstone tower of the Church, they separate, the low 
road keeping down to Eixmdnster (p. 53) as far as which an 
omnibus runs from the top of High Street, while the other 
goes to the right, guide-posts making all clear. At the 
farther end of the village diverges the old road to Chudleigh, 
to which we shall presently return for the benefii; of 
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pedestrians. The new high road goes on, 1 mile, to 
Kennford, where is our last chance of refreshment, there 
being no inn along the top of the ridge. Beyond the valley 
of the Kenn stream, running down to Powderham (p. 63), 
we begin to ascend in earnest, and 5 miles from Exeter goes 
off the road (5 miles more) to Chvdleigh (p. 50). The 
Newton Abbot road takes the left, with beautiful views over 
the Exe Estuary. Between these two roads is the Haldon 
Racecourse^ a more finely situated one than even that of 
Lansdowne above Bath. Eaces are occasionally held here, 
but their glory has departed. The Newton Abbot road, 
running not quite so high as the other, takes the straighter 
line of an old Roman way. Having given off by-ways to 
Mamkead (p. 54), Sta/rcross (p. 53), and Dawlish (p. 54), 
about 7 J miles from Exeter, it forks again, the left branch 
(6 miles) winding down to Tdgnmouth (p. 58), while the 
other descends by Ideford and Kingsteignton' to Newton Abbot 
(p. 62), for which indeed the road through Chudleigh is 
about the same distance (16 miles), and seems to be preferred 
by cyclists. 

This high road in every sense offers many divagations to 
the wayfarer, who will often be tempted to stray on either 
side, and wander down the "goyles," a local name for its 
fern - choked watercourses. We have an abiding recollec- 
tion of going astray on Haldon nearly forty winters ago ; 
but since then the cross roads have grown a good crop of 
guide-posts. There is room only to outline the old road 
which, on foot, saves a mile on the way to Chudleigh, and 
makes one of the finest walks from Exeter. 

To Chudleigh by the old road (9 miles). — At the farther end of 
Alphington this turns up right, marked Skillingford, Not many 
people may be found on Haldon by-roads, but there are plenty of 
direction posts, also '* tongues in trees" in the shape of telegraph 
posts, which may be followed all the way, even where it dwindles 
to a grass-grown track. Beyond Shillingford (2 miles on) one 
sees on the right the wooded slope of Haldon Houses and on the 
ridge above the Belvidere view tower, built by Sir Robert Palk 
more than a century ago at nearly the highest point. 

[The Belvidere Tower. — ^The turn right beyond Shillingford 
(marked Ihmchideock) takes us across a road leading up to the 

4 
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Tower from Ide, about a mile west of Alphington. As is so often 
to be regretted, damage done here has put an end to its being open 
to all and sundry ; but we are informed that visitors not likely to 
abuse this privilege will be trusted with the key on application at 
Haldon House.] 

The panorama from the top of the Tower may also be had from 
other elevated points. It extends eastwards to the confines of the 
county and over a wide expanse of the English Channel. Nearer 
at hand are, the town of Exmouth, the estuary of the river Exe, 
and the grounds of Powderham Castle ; north-eastward, Exeter 
and the Black Down Hills, crowned by the Wellington Monu- 
ment ; northward, the wilds of Exmoor ; and westward, the Teign 
Valley and Dartmoor. It is only due southward that the view 
is obstructed, and there the continuation of the Haldon range 
itself hides the coast and the various towns upon it. From the 
Tower it is about 2^ miles south-west to Asikton Station^ present 
terminus of the branch line from Netcton Abbot, 

The Tower would take one a mile out of the direct way, which, 
always following the telegraph wires, mounts beside woods on to 
the moorland, a little to the left of the highest point, Buller's Hill 
(827 feet). To the left now we look down on the line of the high 
road passing by the racecourse above the Exe Estuary. Before us 
spreads the Teign Valley, with the heights of Dartmoor behind, 
towards which we now descend with the woods of Whiteway on 
our right. In about 4 miles is reached ChudUighy our lane becom- 
ing a road again. Had one turned to the right over Buller's Hill, 
then from the Tower left, down to AsMon, 2i miles would bring 
us through this village to its station (p. 52). 

Gliudleigh {Clifford Arms Hotel), reached by whatever 
way, is a favourite excursion point for the sake of its rock 
scenery. The town itself is mainly modem, having been 
devastated by a fire a century ago. The station lies a mile 
off on the banks of the Teign. From it, on reaching the 
town, one turns down for the Eocks, right, at a smithy. By 
the road from Exeter one comes to this point through the 
town. 

The Chadleigh Bocks rise over the wooded glen of a stream 
running to the Teign. The road down into this hollow passes the 
site of what was once an Episcopal Palace, hardly traceable now. 
Then come two dairy farms, offering tea and other refreshment 
for man and beast. Between these, on the right of the road, a 
wicket opens the path up to the height crowned by limestone 
rocks embowered in greenery. There is no charge for admission, 
but children lie in wait for visitors, whose services as ciceroni may 
be engaged to point out the *' Hermit's Chair," the '* Black Bock," 
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and other lions of the scene, or to provide the key and candles for 
exploration of the Pixies' Gave in the glen, where one must be 
sure to stick a pin in a piece of soft stalactite, by way of leaving 
a card on the Pixies, who will be much offended by neglect of this 
ceremony. The cave above has been closed. From the top of 
the Rocks there is a green prospect, and the glen, with its cascade, 
makes a cool retreat, so that this spot is a great resort of picnic 
parties. 

Returning to the main road we can hold on througli the 
town, passing the Church, which has been restored out of its 
ancient dignity, but contains some interesting monuments 
and a good screen. At a Jubilee Obelisk the chief street 
forks right and left as the new and the old Exeter roads ; 
and here to the right turns off the road to IJgbrooke Park, 
which is open as a way to TeignmotUh (p. 68) or to Newton 
Ahhot (p. 62). Near the entrance on this side, at the highest 
point (400 feet), is an ancient camp. Lord Clifford's 
mansion here is adjoined by a private Eoman Catholic 
Church, with fine internal decorations ; and another feature 
of Ugbrooke is its ornamental water. 

In walking back to Exeter by the old road (p. 49) one follows 
the telegraph wires. Only at one point is there a chance of going 
wrong, where on the high moorland a guide-post points right 
"to £xeter," but this takes one down to the new high road, 
whereas the old one holds on across the moor, turning presently 
down by a wood. 

If we return by train we have, or shall soon have, a 
choice of routes, either by the new Teign Valley rail through 
Ashton, or by the main G. W. R. line joined at Newton 
Abbot (p. 62). The former line may now be traced back- 
ward as it curves round the northern slopes of Haldon. Its 
extension from Ashton to Exeter, exactly halving the present 
distance by rail (26 miles), is not complete as we write ; 
but the works are in such an advanced stage that we 
venture to treat this enterprise as a fait accompli. 

The first station up the river is Tmsham below Hennock 
across the heights over which one might pass to the 
valley of the Bovey. Above, on the west bank of the 
Teign stands Cwnontdgny a good specimen of an Elizabethan 
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manor-house come down in the world. Ashtoil, a mile 
higher, was long the terminus of the line, which may some 
day throw off a branch up the Teign to Chagford. About 
the station is Lower Askton, but the village with its interest- 
ing Church stands a mile above, towards the ridge of Haldon. 
All round is finely-marked scenery. 

From Ashton a couple of hours* walk up the Teign Valley would 
take one to the gorge of the river at Fingle Bridge, and beyond in 
5 miles to Chagford. On the way, above the right bank, are the 
Churches of Christow, with two screens and Pellew memorials, and 
Bridford with a good screen. Three miles above, on the left bank, 
comes the tall church tower of Dunaford (Royal Oak), a charming 
village among fine woodlands. Near the river one may hold on to 
Clifford Bridge ; thence, one could scramble up the anglers' path 
into the gorge, or take the road above the left bank for a good 
couple of mUes, then descend to Finale Bridge beyond which 
a good path keeps up the bank most of the way to Chagford 
(see Dartrnoor Section), 

Between Christow and Dunsford the line leaves the 
Teign, presently turning eastward towards Exeter. The 
first new station, we understand, will be Teign Hotise, Its 
Longdown Station is below the camp known as Cotley 
Castle (700 feet) ; next comes Ide^ from which there is a 
good road up to the Belvidere Tower (p. 49) ; then crossing 
the high road near Alphington, it joins the G. W. R. short of 
its St. Thomases Station. We had hoped for an opportunity 
of surveying this new line, but find ourselves obliged to be 
content with such slight indications of its route, enough to 
show that Exeter folks are here promised a welcome addition 
to their excursions. Whether it will be a delight to its 
shareholders is a separate consideration. 

To Dartmoor. — A little to the north of this line goes 
the arduous road to Moreton Hampstead (12 miles), passing 
on the way near Dunsford, and beyond Moreton stretching 
over the moor to Tavistock (34 miles). At Pocomhe Bridge, a 
mile out of Exeter, it gives off to the right another rough 
road to Okehampton (22 miles). But for the scenes of 
Dartmoor we must refer to another section of our Quide. 
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DOWN THE EXE (Bight Bank) 

This is our main route onwards, down the right bank of 
the Exe, to the Teign Valley, the boundary of this section 
of our Guide. The high road goes out through Alphington 
(p. 48), here and there bending inland, but one can usually 
keep near the shore, much monopolised as it is by the 
railway. To Newton Abbot is about 21 miles ; to Torquay 
direct by the hilly coast road beyond Teignmouth, 23 miles. 
On foot) one's straightesb way out of Exeter is along the 
bank of the Ship Canal (p. 37), as far as that will take us. 
One can also start down the other bank of the river, ferry- 
ing across at Topsham for Exminster, or at Exmouth for 
Starcross or the Warren. 

Leaving St. David's Station, the G. W. R. at once crosses 
the Exe, and bears round through the St Thomas suburb 
(p. 27) with a good view of the city's towers and spires on 
the opposite bank. From Exminster, a small village, 5 
miles on our way, Topsham may be seen on the far side of 
the river, which here begins to widen out into its estuary ; 
and the canal's mouth is marked by the lonely inn at Turf 
(p. 37). 

Two miles beyond Exminster, we pass on the right hand 
Powderham Castle, seat of the Earl of Devon. The beauti- 
fully wooded park slopes upwards from the level strath of 
the Exe, coming down to the railway, beside which is passed 
the Church. On the height above, a tower rises from the 
woods. The Castle lies on lower ground farther on. It 
retains in part its mediaeval character, but has been to some 
extent modernised. Being at present let, it is, we are in- 
formed, no longer open to strangers. 

Starcross (Hotel : Courtenay Arms) is the station for 
Powderham, its entrance gate being at the north end of the 
Esplanade, that shows a peculiar feature in specimens of the 
almost lost topiary art. This is something of a bathing 
place, quiet and pleasant, but too much within the estuary 
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to rank as real seaside. In its little harbour are usually to 
be seen two artificial swans, great and small, which have 
been seamarks here for a generation, though sometimes they 
are laid up at Exmouth. These curious craft, of the nature 
of what is called a " Folly " in land buildings, are said to 
have been made for hunting wild fowl ; the larger one 
supplies a good bathing stage. At the farther end of the 
place is a lai'ge Institution for feeble-minded children of the 
western counties. 

Pretty walks up the valley behind Starcross take one in an 
hour to the foot of the Haldon range (p. 48), almost any road over 
which is beautiful. Three or four miles back rises the finely 
wooded park of Mamhead, open to all strangers elcept cyclists. 
One may pass through by the drive, between the mansion and the 
church, and take the course of Dawlish Water to Dawlish (p. 56). 

A good mile north-west of Starcross, by the road along the side 
of Powderham Park (the high road from Exeter), is the village of 
Kenton, notable for its sandstone Church, with a noble pinnacled 
tower, and one of the finest screens in the county. Near it, on an 
adjacent patch of green, stands an old cross restored. 

From Starcross station a steam launch will ferry one over 
to Exmouth, Ij m. distant. There is also a boat ferry from 
the point of the Warren, that curious stretch of waste ex- 
tending a long mile over the estuary, which at low tide it 
seems almost to choke up. The Warren is turned to account 
for golf-links and rifle butts, and a pleasant walk may be 
had across it to Mourd Pleasant (Inn), thence along the sea- 
wall or by the cliff to Dawlish, for which the high road bends 
a little inland (12 miles from Exeter). 



DAWLISH 

Hotels: Royal, London, Albert, Lake's Temperance (all opposite the station, 

except the London, which stands a little way back in the town). 
Boardlng-House ; lona House, 

This favourite sea -side resort, one of the neatest and 
prettiest in Devon, occupies a cove shut in by honeycombed 
rocks of deep red sandstone. Through the valley which 
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here opens out upon the sea runs a tamed rivulet, spanned 
by numerous little bridges, and banked on each side by a 
broad border of smooth greensward. Along this " Lawn " 
stretch inland houses and shops, many of them in their own 
snug little plots of garden-ground ; on the hill-slopes beyond 
are perched numerous villas, and the cliff front is crowned 
with terraces looking out to sea. By the " Strand,'* and up 
the valley of Dawlish Water, myrtles, hydrangeas, and other 
delicate plants bloom freely in a climate which is decidedly 
mild, not to say relaxing, in summer and autumn, but in 
the early part of the year may suffer &om east winds. To 
the south of the town is Lea Mounty a public garden taste- 
fully laid out, and well provided with walks and seats from 
which to enjoy the views and the contrast of warm red and 
green displayed by the cliffs. 

The only fault to be found with the amenities of Dawlish 
is the way in which the railway cuts it off from the shore. 
Passing under the line at the station we find a stretch of 
sand, on which stands a large Ladies' Bathing Pavilion. At 
the farther end pleasure boats have their landing. The 
men's snug bathing place is round the comer under Lea 
Mount, to which one used to pass through a tunnel, till a 
fall of rock here caused a fatal accident, now reached by 
a little esplanade from which walks have been cut up the 
cliff. Beyond this there are machines in summer, and 
hollows in the rock to serve as natural dressing -places. 
When the tide serves, a good plunge can be had from 
the small breakwater ; and athletic youth scramble to dive 
off an isolated rock known variously as the " Old Maid " 
and the ** Toad," which of late years has suffered from the 
waves. Beyond stand up other fantasticaUy-worn masses of 
sandstone, the most prominent of them known as the 
" Bishop " ; and at the point are the ** Parson and Clerk." 

The Parish Church stands about half a mile up the 
valley, to the left, reached also by one very pleasant walk 
on the bank above. It is a fine rebuilt structure, containing 
two monuments by Flaxman. On the other side of the 
valley, chiefly, clusters the little town, through which a road 
goes up Dawlish Water towards Haldon. 
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Behind the Church is the richly - wooded park of 
Luscombe Oastle. These grounds, once open on certain 
days, are now cloBed, and the fine private chapel designed 
hj Sir Gilbert Scott seems to have gone out of use. 

On the Starcross side, the sea-wall gives a walk of a mile 
to Langstone Pointy beyond which lies the Warren. But 
pleasanter is the lane along the edge of the cliff in this 
direction, to be gained at more than one point by crossing 
the railway. A good round might thus be made by Star- 
cross, Kenton, and Mamhead. 

There is lovely country about Dawlish, where the visitor 
may ramble through red lanes, deeply shaded by green, that 
soon lead him into up-and-down roads, well provided with 
guide-posts. Cyclists will not find this an ideal ground for 
their exertions, but active pedestrians can be much better 
suited. For such, we suggest a half day's round on the 
heights behind, bringing in the varied aspects of the district. 

To Haldon, Mamhead, etc.-^Leave Dawlish by the road on the 
right side of the brook, skirting Luscombe Park to its left. Past 
the lodge gate, take the first turn left, which leads up through 
shady woods. When the rich timber of the combe changes to firs, 
this road comes to a level on a heathery moor, near the top of 
Little Haldon (over 700 feet) where several tumuli can hardly be 
traced among the natural roughness of the ground. On the sky 
line a little to the left, a sign- post will be seen marking the high 
road from Exeter to Teignmouth along the top of the ridge. 
Short of this, our road reaches another sign-post showing ways to 
Ohudleigh and to Mamhead. Taking the latter road to the right, 
we skirt a fir wood on the edge, having wide views over the Exe 
estuary, Dawlish below, Exmouth across the water, and leagues of 
cliflFs stretching beyond to Dorsetshire. A view-tower is passed in 
the woods, but it has been overtopped by the growth of the trees. 
Below this, from the descending road, a steep lane to the right — 
an ancient portway — would take us down into the road back to 
Dawlish, which loops so as to give a choice of coming home by the 
left bank of the stream. 

Else, turning left, at the sign-post for Mamhead, we follow the 
road into a deep hollow, where the bending course of Dawlish 
Water is again crossed. Holding up the opposite slope to the 
woods of Mamhead (p. 54), we turn right for a little way, and can 
enter the gate of the park in spite of stern notices which are not 
so exclusive as they seem except in the case of cycles. The avenue 
leads us through this richly timbered demesne between the 
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mansion and the church, beyond which, bearing left, one could 
mount to the high road over Great Haldon, reached a long mile to 
the south of the lotty racecourse (p. 49). Below this road (about 
700 feet) rises Dawlish Water, a mile or so down which comes 
Ashcombe, which has a church worth visiting, whence the stranger 
can easily find his way back by the knowledge of the country he 
has already gained, not to speak of frequent ^ide-posts. 

We set out rather with the intention of circling round to Star- 
cross, which is about 4 miles from Mamhead. For this road take 
the drive turning right, after it has passed between the church 
and the house in Mamhead Park ; and at the lodge the lane down- 
hill to the left to a sign-post. The next sign-post shows the shortest 
way back to Dawlish. For Starcross we hold straight on through 
a dark wood. It would be only a mile or so out of the way to 
turn up to Kenton (p. 54) on the left, for which at the cross ways 
last mentioned, an unnamed lane mounts into a wood and is 
continued by a field-path in the same direction, cutting off a comer 
into the road for Kenton. Thence along the side of Powderham 
Park 1^ mile would bring us down to the sea, near Starcross 
Station. So far, the round has been under a dozen miles, and if 
we walk on along the coast, some 15 miles in all bring us back 
to Dawlish. 

To Teignmouth. — Another'pleasant round of half a dozen miles or 
so in the other direction is turning left on the top of Little Haldon, 
and dropping thence to Teignmouth. A shorter way to Teign- 
mouth is taken by a lane to the left of the church, passing over 
Holcorribe Down. The shortest, if not the most agreeable, is by 
the high road keeping a little back from the shore (3 miles). At 
this end the cliffs are obstructed by private grounds ; but on foot 
one can go out by the direct Teignmouth road, then after a mile 
or so turn down at Lower Holcombe by "Smugglers' Lane," pass- 
ing under the railway to regain the coast near the Parson and 
Clerk rocks, two prominent stacks of red sandstone which still 
hold their own, more and less, against the buffeting of the waves. 
From this point it is about a mile and a half to Teignmouth by 
the sea-wall, along which now runs the railway, after being boxed 
up in a succession of tantalising tunnels. 

The Q. W. R. between Dawlish and Teignmouth has 
hitherto been a single line, according to malicious critics, 
kept so on purpose to prevent the L. & S.-W. R. from getting 
running powers over it. To silence such slanders this 
section of rail is now being doubled. Originally the line 
here was worked by atmospheric pressure, tall campanile- 
like towers being erected as pumping stations. After being 
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taken over by the Q. W. K. it became the last broad gaage 
rail in England, altered in 1892 to the standard gauge. 



TEIGNMOUTH 

Hotels : Boyalf London^ Qtteen's, etc 
Boardlng-Houses : West Lawn, Bampark, Portland Houm, etc 

What Torquay is to Teignmouth, Teignraouth itself is to 
Dawlish, holding a middle place in importance, as in 
position. Yet Teignmouth can boast itself over Torquay, as 
an ^icient town and harbour, which has more than once 
enjoyed the distinction of being burned by French cruisers. 
It is now a pleasant town of about eight thousand in- 
habitants, with a stir of l&shing, yachting, and ship-building, 
much favoured by retired veterans, Anglo-Indians and the 
like, besides its floating population of summer visitors. 

The town stands, mostly upon flat ground, at the comer 
of the Teign estuary, and is thus more open to breezes than 
Torquay, or Dawlish, while sheltered to the north by the 
heights of Haldon. The more genteel part faces the sea, 
showing a dignified front of terrace and crescent behind 
the Den, a wide strip of lawn and walks which suggests the 
Lees of Folkestone brought down to a lower level. Before 
it are the Pier and sands, where bathing can be had safely 
from machines, except when an east wind makes the breakers 
too boisterous ; one gets a plunge also from the end of the 
Pier. The Den promenade is continued to the Parson and 
Glerk rocks by a sea-wall running beside the railway, before 
which early bathers make bold to disport themselves ; and 
the heights above this end are laid out with walks that give 
fine views of the red cliffs lighting up both sides of the bay 
into which the Exe opens here. 

At the other end of the Den is a small lighthouse, and 
beyond it the harbour at the river*s mouth, where Teign- 
mouth has what may be called a side-frontage to the estuary. 
Opposite, on the southern bank, rises the steep and richly 
verdured promontory known as the Ness, beneath which lies 
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the village of Shaldon, connected with Teignmouth by a 
wooden bridge 1672 feet long, ^winging open in the channel 
for the passage of small vessels. This, said to be the longest 
wooden bridge in England, cannot be called a picturesque 
feature in itself ; but the view from it, when the tide is up, 
will be much admired, the broad stream appearing like a 
lake in the wooded valley backed by hills rising to the tors 
of Dartmoor. A new Church is being built at Shaldon, 
where the small old one has been restored in its original 
style, and contains a very ancient Font and other relics. 

There is not much to be said of the town, except that it 
has the usual sea-front amenities, and behind, the usual maze 
of winding streets, with buildings old and new, rising to 
smart villas on the heights. It includes two parishes. The 
rebuilt church of East Teigmnouth (St. Michael's) is plain, 
but for some fine ornaments and a pinnacled Jubilee Tower. 
That of West Teignmouth (St. James's) is more than plain, 
though it has been touched up lately ; it contains a good 
Reredos which seems out of keeping with its Simeonite 
antecedents. A Roman Catholic Church stands on the 
Dawlish Eoad ; and this Church has two Convents here. 
There are Baths behind the Pier. The Assembly Rooms 
at the London Hotel, and other halls are used for entertain- 
ments. In summer there is dancing on the pier and music 
on the Den ; and a good deal of private gaiety goes on all 
the year. The tennis tournament here has a more than 
local fame. Balls are usually held in the club, one of the 
best in the west of England, and praiseworthily hospitable to 
visitors. Out of the bathing season, the liveliest time is 
during the Yeomanry training in May. 

A name connected with Teignmouth is Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed's, whose father had a house at Bitton, and 
is buried in West Teignmouth churchyard. Keats spent a 
winter here, and his Endymion is dated from Teignmouth. 
Both these poets have celebrated the charms of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Fanny Burney's Jov/mal gives a lively 
account of *'Tingmouth" in 1773. 

Not to speak of boating excursions, the neighbourhood 
abounds in delightful rambles, mostly through luxuriant 
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Devonshire lanes, by which one mounts to the open slopes of 
Haldon behind. 

Towards DawUsh, we have already spoken of the walk by the 
sea-wall and up the Smugglers' Steps (p. 57). To the left of the 
high road, above the "Parson and Clerk ' rocks is the pretty village 
of Holcombe, whose Church gives excuse for a Sunday stroll to 
wandering sheep both from Dawlish and Teignmouth. From the 
latter it can be reached by a lane and paths behind the cliffs. 

. The Little Haldon (p. 48) rises behind the town, and 2 miles 
of the high road ascending it bring one to a height of about 800 
feet, for a grand prospect. About half a mile north here, buried 
among the bog and copses, is the ruined chapel of Lidwell, at 
which, says tradition, lived a monk who had the way of robbing 
and murdering tourists of the period, and throwing their bodies 
into a holy well, that has disappeared as if in resentment for 
such desecration. This spot is hard to find ; one may take a lane 
on the right of the road to a farm adjoining, and there seek 
directions. Keeping the high road for another mile, we should 
come at the second crossway to Castle Dyke, an earthwork of 
dubious origin, by which, to the right, the way past I/uscombe 
(p. 56) leads down to Dawlish. 

At the joining of roads, 2 miles out of Teignmouth on this high 
way, the byway to the left leads down to Bishopsteigntorij by 
some remnants of the Bishop's Palace that once stood here. 

Bishopsteignton is 2 miles west of Teignmouth above the estuary 
of the Teign. An omnibus runs to it £om Teignraoath Station. 
The Church has a fine Norman doorway and other fragments of 
antiquity, among them some tombstones overgrown by roses, said 
to cover the remains of victims of the plague. Here is "Huntley" 
a popular health retreat, where hydropathy and other treatment 
are practised among very pleasant surroundings, notably the woods 
of Lindridge Park, a mile or so behind, on the Haldon slopes. 

On the other side of the river. Combe Cellars (3 miles) is a place 
for picnics and for the refreshment of cockles and cream at its 
inn, celebrated in Mr. Baring Gould's novel Kitty Alone. Above 
stands the village of Combe in Teig^head, whose Church has some 
elaborately carved bench ends. Above this is the tiny parish of 
Haccombe, containing little more than the mansion and the early 
14th century Chapel, which displays, crowded in small space, a 
remarkable collection of ancient monuments of the Courtenays and 
Carews. On the door are the remains of four horse-shoes said to 
recall a feat of swimming out to sea on horseback, on which a manor 
was wagered and won. Haccombe Down rises over 500 feet. 
Across it southwards there is a fine walk of some half-dozen miles 
to Torquay. Westward one can turn down to Newton Abbot (p. 
62), or eastward find another way back to Teignmouth through 
Stoke in Teignhead, which also has an interesting old church. 
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On the direcl/ Torquay Road, round the Ness, are the Labrador 
Tea Gardens, looking out upon the open sea, much visited for their 
picturesque situation, and for strawberries eaten with views as 
well as cream. 

Teignmouth to Torquay by the coast road (8 miles) is a good 
walk, especially if you take your time over it and go on to 
Babbicombe Bay and Anstey's Cove, Cross the bridge, or ferry 
across the stream (saving a mile) to the village of Shaldon, whence 
it is a sharp climb till the road attains a level considerably above 
the cliffs. As you proceed, a beautiful peep reveals itself down a 
valley on the right, opening the villages of Stoke- and CoTribe-iU' 
Tdgnhead. In the aistance are the bare slopes of Dartmoor, 
Then comes a rather dull stretch of road, with nothing of special 
interest, except to those who scramble up and down by the verge 
of the cliifs, broken by coves and rough hollows that make hard 
walking, till you reach St Mary Church, a suburb of Torquay, but a 
parish and town of itself. Here the way to Torquay goes down to 
the right. On the left are the shore beauties of Watcombe and Petit 
Tor. Along the road above the cliff comes a terrace overlooking 
Babbicombe Bay, where the red sandstone of the cliffs has changed 
to variegated limestone. Here we are within the confines of Tor- 
quay, reached by the roundabout railway route through Newton 
Abbot, and fully described in its own section of our Guide. 

Teignmouth is well situated for railway excursions to 
several points, through the junction at Newton Abbot, to 
which the G. W. R line now turns up the Teign, for some 
miles skirting the estuary that, even at low tide, when it is 
a broad waste of mud given up to cockle-hunters, makes a 
pretty sight between its green banks. It is crossed by the 
railway a little short of Newton Abbot, which stands back 
upon a tributary stream. 

The road (6 miles) takes a line above the rail, about a 
mile out of Newton Abbot passing the village of KingS- 
teignton, where clay works are the most prominent 
feature ; but it has a large 14th century church, containing 
a singular epitaph, as to which the less said the better. 

A rather longer way is on the other side of the estuary, 
by Shaldon, Combe in Teignhead and under Haccombe Down, 
as shown above. 

When the tide serves, the trip up to Newton Abbot by 
boat or steam launch is a pleasant one. 
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NEWTON ABBOT 

Hotels: CR-dbej Commercicd, in the town; Queen's, CkurchiU'a Temperance, 

small houses near the station. 

There are scores of Newtons and Netdovms in England, 
among which this one, including Newton Abbot and Newton 
Bushel^ owes its importance to its position as a railway 
junction for Torquay on one side, and Moreton Hampstead 
and the Teign Valley on the other, the main line running 
on to Plymouth. Besides its large railway workshops, it 
has a great tannery at the other end, and men employed at 
the adjacent clay works of Kingsteignton help to bring up 
its population to about 17,000. It has spread itself over 
the adjoining heights, where handsome villas contrast with 
some squalid courts and alleys in the lower part. 

The town itself is not without historic memorials. Close to the 
station, on the left of the Torquay road, stands Ford House, a 
former seat of the Earl of Devon, having in its grounds a broad 
sheet of water. Charles I. and his court were twice entertained at 
Ford, and here William of Orange made his headquarters for two 
days in November 1688. The base of the Market Cross in 
Wolborough Street marks the spot where his first declaration as 
King of England was read. 

The station is on the east side of the town, opposite its 
Courtenay Park, Thence the main thoroughfare winds on 
for more than half a mile to the central spot, where the 
cross adjoins an ivied tower, all that is left of the church of 
St. Leonard's. Into this line the road from Teignmouth has 
debouched on the right some way back. Turning right at 
the tower and presently passing near the Post Office (in 
Market Street on the right) a street goes uphill, at St. Mary's 
Church dividing as the roads to Bovey Tracey (right) and to 
Ashhwrton. The main street in the valley becomes the 
Totnes Road, on which is passed a row of modern alms- 
houses, and on a height to the left the Parish Church of 
Wolborongll, which takes the place of that demolished one 
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by the cross. It has a good south door, some carved oak on 
screen and pews, a richly-ornamented Norman font, much 
excellent stained glass, and a marble tomb with canopied 
effigies to Sir Richard Regnele of Ford (died 1633), and the 
Lady Lucy his wife. Highweek Churcll, which stands on 
a hill to the right of the Bovey Road nearly a mile from 
the town, also contains some fine windows : this is the 
original parish of Newton Bushel, 

Though Newton Abbot, lying between the sea and Dart- 
moor, is rather a place of coming and going for tourists than 
a resort, it well deserves more familiarity, surrounded as it 
is by fine hill and woodland scenery. The river, hardly 
one of its chief attractions, runs outside of the town, reached 
by a turning on the right soon after one leaves the station, 
where a tunnel like that of Posilippo on a small scale leads 
to the Quay. The Teign here straggles on flat ground, in 
part swamped by the flow of the tide, and near it is a canal, 
once used for bringing down granite from the quarries of Hay 
Tor, now as conveyance for the china clay that makes a 
staple of the neighbourhood. Walks by these channels have 
at least prospects of the heights ; and a path round the 
back of Knowles Hill, to the left of the Teignmouth road, 
looks out over what seems a great delta, where a pleasant row 
may be taken with the help of the tide. From other 
heights on which Newton Abbot goes on extending itself, 
there are good views down the estuary ; and at each end of 
the town a stretch of beautiful woods lies open. 

The Milber Woods are above the Torquay road, which crosses 
the railway a little beyond the station, rassing in front of Ford 
House, we turn up left by the road marked Hamnftibe, from which 
presently goes off right the old Torquay road (marked 8L Mary 
Church\ which is the shortest way to the coast (6 miles). The 
first stretch of this road in a hollow is bordered by the thick 
Milber Woods, through which run paths, or on the right side, one 
may pass up the outer edge to the heath above, where an old camp 
is traced. Turnings left lead to Hcuxombe (p. 60), the road from 
which may be taken back down the other side of the woods. To 
the right, we gain Coffinswell, and thence could come down to the 
Torquay high road near the Aller art pottery works. Any way, 
about these woods makes a very pretty hour or two's walk. 
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The Bradley Woods at the other end of the town, are still more 
beautiful, rising to the right of the Totnes road. Just beyond the 
almshouses one takes a path on that side and follows a little 
stream, past Bradley Manor, into this demesne, where one can 
wander on for more than a mile. 

Turnings left here lead by East or West OgweU, on to Denbury 
Down (500 feet), where there is an elliptical camp, about 3 miles 
out of Newton Abbot. Holding on southwards for a mile or two, 
one comes to Tor Bryan and to Ippleden, both with fine churches, 
and the latter with marble quarries to show. From any of those 
points, ways eastward take us to the Totnes Road, a little off 
which, a mile out of the town, is Abbotskerswell, which has 
another fine church, and between it and the railway an 
Augustinian Priory, whose chapel has some rich decorations. 

To the right of the Bradley Woods runs the road over Highvjeek 
Hill to Ashburton (7 miles). About 4 miles out on the right of 
this road, is the village of Bickington, with a good church, and a 
very picturesque mill on the Lemon, the little stream running 
down hence to Newton Abbot. Short of this, one turns up by 
Telegraph Hill (640 feet) to the village of Ilsington, on the edge 
of Dartmoor, beyond which rises Hay Tor, one of its most prominent 
points, that thus makes a 9 mile walk from Newton Abbot, a rather 
shorter way being from Stover Park on the Bovey Tracey road ; 
and the pedestrian might trace upwards the abandoned tram line 
to the quarries of Hay Tor. At Ilsington is now being built the 
Hay Tor Hotel and health resort (800 feet above the sea), about 3 
miles from Bovey Tracey station. 

These are only slight hints for the exploration of a 
neighbourhood that has many other points deserving to be 
dwelt on. Torqiiay (7 miles) is treated in the next section of 
our Devon Guide. Newton Abbot is perhaps best known 
to strangers as a base for visits to Dartmoor, easily visited 
hence by several lines of coacL Besides those that come 
from Torquay, Newton Abbot has a line of its own, running 
in connection with morning and evening trains, each day by 
a different route, for which handbills may be consulted, to 
Hay ToTy Bovey Tracey, Buckland Beacon^ Holne Chase, Becky 
Falls, and other lions of the district. Similar enterprises 
are worked from Bovey Tra^cey and Lustleigh stations on the 
branch along the edge of Dartmoor. 
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TORQUAY 

HotOla ; Totbay^ opposite the harbour, with Oumper's Private Hotel as its 
dependence; ImperioZ, on a height overlooking the Bay; Victoria and 
Albert^ and Belgravtt in the Torre Valley ; WesUm^ at the station ; Os&orme. 
2 miles from ^e station, near the Meaidfoot Sands ; Boyal^ Queen's^ behind 
the harbour, XJnion^ Central^ Gibbon's Commercial^ Jordan's Temperaneet 
PaoUion Tmparonce, in the business streets ; Clarence, at Torre station, etc. 

BoanUnff-HoiiBes : GranviUe Momsions, Nepavl, PehoorGif, Kistor Hoitse. 
GresMm's^ BosLvn HaUj The BoUonSf Savemahe Maamons, AmalJL l^ierwood 
HousSt ElfordUight Livermead Hotue, TempUstowe, Sedlaton, D'ual^ Houses 
Jtichmmd Lodge^ HiU Crest, etc Torghatten. at Babbioome. The first 
mentioned stands high on me hill above the harbour ; most of the others 
are in the valley behind Torquay Station, the chief quarters for such 
pensions. They are here arranged in something like order of seniority 
rather than of importance ; and since new establishments of the kind seem 
to be springing up, this long list cannot pretend to be complete. 

Gabs. Fares Is. per half mile ; Is. 6d. per mile, a rate that is not high when 
we consider die hills and winding roads that have to be dealt with. 

OmnlbiueB from the hotels would take passengers to central parts of the town. 
From Torre Station start omnibuses, not very frequent, to Paignton and 
to St. Maiy Church. Blectric trams axe being Introduced. 

Torquay has been judged one of the most picturesque 
towns in England ; but its picturesqueness is no matter of 
hoary age, nor of some few fragments of the past drowned 
in a tide of houses, streets, and villas, still rising over the 
hiUs that cannot confine it to the shore. Its prosperity 
rose with the French war, when the families of naval officers, 
often stationed in Torbay, began to settle here. The 
amenities and advantages of the place soon became widely 
known, and it grew in the irregular way forced upon it by 
the conformation of the ground, till now, for its population 
of about 34,000, it is said to cover more space than any 
town in the country, besides having more money to spend. 
One can hardly say, indeed, where Torquay begins or ends, 
so many suburbs and outlying villages has it taken in ; but 
before long it seems likely to invade the whole of the bold 
promontory forming the north end of Torbay, from which it 
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appears a maze of woods, quarries, parks, and gardens, 
mixed with houses and streets, almost wherever they can be 
built. These buildings gather thickest on and under the 
three hills around the harbour, which may be considered as 
the nucleus of Torquay. In the valley through which the 
railway runs, the Torre Abbey suburb occupies less irregular 
ground ; but most parts of the town are not to be attained 
without climbing. Some are reached, as a short cut^ by 
public stairways, which prove trying to feeble limb& A lift 
would be of little use here, as there is not one eminence to 
surmount, but many, each with its more or less loftily planted 
dwellings. Vehicles come naturally into great demand ; 
and horses to the manner bom make light of Torquay's 
steeps and turns. But London horses, brought here, are 
found inclined to strike against 'the jobs they may be put 
to by masters lolling at ease to enjoy the fine prospects 
opened up on these winding ascents. -The small flies known 
as " midges," seem to be going out of use. 

Torquay's character as a haven for invalids has had the 
effect of keeping away summer visitors, though, in fact, it is 
by no means so hot, especially on the heights, as is supposed. 
Our south coast, while warmer in winter, is often correspond- 
ingly cooler in summer ; and at this season Torquay appears 
to be coming of late into more favour, though it is hardly 
suited for a family bathing-place, where Paterfamilias can 
wear out his old clothes, and the children dabble about in no 
clothes to speak of. For swimmers, at least, there are 
excellent batiiing facilities, which we detail below. The 
many excursions to be taken here should be an attraction in 
the summer season ; and the town is then set off by aU its 
wealth of green. In early summer and in autumn, when 
Torquay is most deserted, it often wears its pleasantest 
aspect 

It is in winter and early spring, of course, that Torquay 
has its regular season, recommended by the climate so well 
known as mild, rather moist, relaxing, and soothing, due 
to its peninsular situation, sheltered from all winds but the 
south-east Young people of delicate constitutions, and old 
people suffering from irritable air-passages, do well here, 
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many of the foimer being able to outgrow their weakness, 
while the latter may have their days prolonged in genial 
surroundings. Torquay seems rather sensitive about its 
rainfall, which is undoubtedly considerable, though it 
claims not to be so wet as some places on this coast; the 
vicinity of two rivers, the Dart and the Teign, no doubt 
drawing off some of the clouds. One must always be prepared 
for considerable stretches of soft muggy weather, when people 
may be seen going about with their umbrellas up from force 
of habit^ as revilers declare. The sub-tropicsd vegetation 
speaks plainly for the climate's general effect 

We are not going to enter into vexed controversies 
between Torquay and Yentnor on one side, and Falmouth or 
Penzance on the other, as to comparative mean temperature 
and range. Fogs are rare on the limestone rocks of Torquay ; 
but it would be easy to get ourselves into a fog over 
meteorological tables and other statistics, handled, as they are 
apt to be, in the interests of rival watering-places. Mr. 
Norris, the popular novelist, who has made his home here, 
puts the matter somewhat bluntly, that in winter Torquay 
is a little less cold than the rest of England. It can be 
frosty and snowy enough in January or March, like other 
places ; but it is more likely than most to enjoy a good 
share of sunshine on its sheltered nooka We leave it to the 
medical profession to enlarge or qualify the statement that 
Torquay is one of the most favoured of our winter resorts, 
while its hilly configuration gives a variety of more or less 
mildness and invigoratingness, since observations taken here 
at three points within two miles show a considerable differ- 
ence of temperature. The warmest and coldest parts vary 
from five to eight degrees, even more in the summer time. 

Most of the hotels are in the sheltered quarter by the 
shore ; and the boarding-houses generally keep near the 
same region, their winter patrons preferring what may be 
called the characteristic climate of Torquay. But those 
making some stay here will have no difficulty in finding 
airier regions, especially at St Mary Church, which stands 
high towards the eastern neck of the peninsula. On the 
farther side Babbicombe looks out full to the east over a 
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lofty cliff, exposed to cold winds even in early snmmer. 
Fresh air has come so much into fashion now that on this 
more bracing side, though two or three miles from any 
railway station, the town is quickly developing, St Mary 
Church and Babbicombe having been joined to Torquay, 
which now incorporates them as well as Oockington, on the 
other side of the station. In those new quarters and in the 
hollows between — for instance in the neighbourhood of 
EUacombe Green — ^many small and cheap houses will be 
found, while the general style of the buildings bespeaks 
owners or tenants in easy circumstancea The price of the 
better-class houses seems to have declined of late — a feict 
probably connected with the change in medical opinion as 
to the treatment of consumption by climate, and one hinting 
that in the future Torquay must look to its constituency of 
pleasure-seekers as much as to the invalids, who have been 
its chief patrons. 

A resort of well-to-do idlers as it largely is, Torquay cannot 
be ill off for amusements. It wants, indeed, such a palace 
of pleasure as is thought necessary in most resorts of the 
kind. The ambitious scheme for a Eursaal has fallen 
through ; the Winter Garden has for years been ** to let " ; 
and Blackpool or Scarborough would despise the small 
pavilion where music is provided on the Princess Her. The 
Bath Saloon, however, well represents the more old-fashioned 
type of rendezvous, where and elsewhere concerts, etc, are 
given. There is a Theatre off the main street Boating 
and fishing are good and safe, unless perhaps when a south- 
east wind blows into the bay. The dull autumn season 
sees a stir of yachting in this fine haven. A notable regatta 
is held in August^ when Paignton, Brizham, and other 
neighbours also amuse themselves in the same fashion. 
There are steeple -chases at Petit Tor in spring. The 
Torquay cricket week in August is of wide repute. The 
Torquay harriers meet twice a week in the season, and there 
is more than one pack of fox hounds in the neighbourhood. 
Besides more ordinary games, polo can be played on Torre 
Abbey Sands. Babbicombe Down makes a nine-hole golf 
course, and there is a larger one a few miles off at Churston. 
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A racket-court will be found on the Victoria Parade. The 
flower shows of the Horticultural Society are here in their 
element. A Recreation Ground has been formed near the 
station, less indeed for public use than as an arena for the 
athletic displays which draw gate-money ; but there are 
several public parks and greens opening among the private 
grounds that make so much of Torquay's scenery. 

THE TOWN 

As one of the defects of its qualities, Torquay is such 
an intricate place that our description of it must be less 
systematic than we could wish. If this invertebrate town 
have any backbone, it is Union Street^ winding behind the 
gardened hill -face over the harbour, almost from Torre 
Station to the Town Hall, then by Fleet Street descending to 
the Stramd at the back of the inner basin and terminating 
at a central opening, above which, by Torwood Street^ goes 
off the Bahbicombe BoacL In this long thoroughfare most of 
the shops seem to concentrate themselves. From it, and 
other streets in the valley, curved or zigzag roads and 
steep flights of stairs lead up to the heights, where houses 
are only more widely spaced, and long lines of villas stretch 
across the slopes of tiie promontory almost to St. Mary 
Church and the cliffs of Babbicombe. 

One good level road, seldom free from a coming and 
going of cabs and omnibuses, leads round the shore from the 
station to the harbour. This is bordered by a cliff, on which 
run the Upper <md Lower Rock Walhs and Terrace, very 
prettily laid out with flowers and greenery. Then, on the 
seaward side, comes another garden by the Prmcees Pier, 
enclosing the harbour on the west The valley behind the 
harbour contains the PvMic Gardens, lyiug beyond the 
Post Office at the beginning of the Babbicombe Road. In 
this sheltered situation, also, has been built a Winter 
Garden ; but at present it stands desolate, Torquay, perhaps, 
taking itself to be aU Winter Garden. Across the harbour, 
at the entrance of the Ealdon Pier, stands a building known 
as the Ba^tikBy which might rather be called Assembly Rooms, 
containing two large halls, one used as a ballroom, one as a 
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skating rink, and. other accommodationa There are bathB to 
be had here, but the swimming bath, such as it was, has been 
done away with. 

Bathing. At the back of the Baths building, reached through 
the Pier gate, is a covered dressing place for men, with diving 
boards, etc. (Id. and 2d.). Close to this will be seen the entrance 
to the Ladies* Bathmg-Plaee in a sheltered cove. A little farther 
on, reached by a lane round the Imperial Hotel, is the Peak Tor 
Covet fitted up with boxes, divine boards, etc., for swimmers, which 
makes a capitol bathing-place at almost all states of the tide, open free, 
but two or three pence are expected by the attendant for use of 
box, towels, etc. There is bathing still farther along, on the 
Meadfoot Sa/nds, where machines are provided for ladies ; also on 
Oddiconibe Beach below Babbicombe Downs, and at AnMey*s Cove. 
Ladies are accommodated in the bay beyond the Torqui^ station ; 
and men may bathe mornings and evenmgs, when the tide permits, 
from the Tor Abbey Sands, below the Station Road, or from the 
sea-wall in the bay beyond. 

There are several fine Ohnrehes in the town, the chief one 
St. John^s, by Street^ which stands above the harbour and 
has the peculiar feature of a Baptistery for inmiersion, 
and some notable mosaics. It is Early English in style, 
admired by some, not by all; and the services are l^gh. 
That of St. Mary Church has been rebuilt in the same style, 
but is in some respects thrown into the shade by the 
Roman Catholic church near it. AU Saints, Babbicombe, 
also Early English, is a beautiful building richly ornamented 
with marbles from the adjacent quarries, as are several 
churches in this neighbourhood. The Mother Church of 
Torquay, restored and enlarged, containing monuments of 
the Cary family, is at Tor Mohvm,, a little way above the 
railway. 

Kent's Hole is a chief lion of Torquay, the cavern in which 
many prehistoric remains have been foimd, which are to be seen 
at the Musevmi, a little way above the Post-Office (open free 
on Saturday afternoons, at other times a charge of Is.). Be- 
sides the results of Mr. Pengelley's excavations, it has a good 
collection of the animals, sea-weeds, etc., of Devonshire. 

The Cavern itself is at Bskamif towards the opposite shore of the 
promontory, over a mUe from the Post-Office, past which must be 
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followed the Babbicombe Road, till a direction board shows a turn 
to the ri^ht. A minimum charge of Is. 6d. for admission is made, 
reduced in the case of a party. Entrance is obtained through a 
low and narrow passsjge into a cavern, said to be 600 feet in length, 
opening upon a labj^rinth oi smaller caverns and winding corridors. 
Tne roofs flitter with stalactites, formed by the dripping of water 
charged with carbonate of lime, and the floor is coated with slip- 
pery stala^pnite. A deep, dark, and cold pool terminates the cavern. 
Here, in our own generation, were brought to light the bones 
of the rhinoceros and elephant, the lion, wolf, bear, and hyena, 
once native here, deposited upon the bed of the cavern to a depth 
of 20 feet, overlaid by a layer of stalagmite. Mingled with them 
lay arrow-heads and spear -heads, charcoal, fragments of coarse 
pottery, and knives of flint — ^relics famous as having had a most 
importent bearing on the question of man's^antiquity. Other 
deposits of the land were also' found in the oaves at Brizham 
(p. 79). 

The Torre Valley, leading up from the sea, between the 
station and the town, i£ one of the easiest ways to explore 
the environs. The g^BUtlens of Torre Abbey, seat of the Carys, 
close to ihe station, enclose ivy-shiouded ruins of the old 
Prsamonstratensian Abbey, founded by William de Bruere in 
1196, which was the wealthiest priory belonging to that 
order in England. The refectory is now used as a chapeL 
To the sonth of the beautifal pointed arch gateway is a 13th 
century building known as tiie Spanish Bam$ since it was 
used to confine Armada prisoners. These ruins are not open 
to the public. 

Higher np the valley, near Torre Station, stands St, 
MichaeCe Chofpd, an ancient shrine, which, from its position 
on an eminence, still serves as a sea-mark, as for a local ob- 
servatory station of much interest to amateur meteorologists. 
The hillside here, above the Newton Road, is laid out with 
woods and winding walks as a public pleasure ground, and 
may be recommended for a short stroll, which might be con- 
tinued by the reservoir behind to the Cricket Field, where the 
spacious Pavilion, overgrown with creepers, makes quite a 
sight in its way. A little farther up is the beautiful Cemetery 
with its many fine memorials. Good views may be had by 
holding on the road to Barton, turning right to the sea at 
Watcombe (p. 75), or left to the railway at Kingskerswell, 
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a long straggling village with a restored Churcb, from which 
it is 4 miles back to the town. 

In the lower part of the Torre Valley, a notable Rosery 
and. other nurseries are worth a visit More than one of the 
private gardens of Torquay are celebrated, but of them we 
have no right to speak. 

Oockington is the quarter, west of the railway, where 
the swelling land has of late years been cut up by villas 
and roads coming down to the sea at Lvvermead Bay, beyond 
the little promontory laid out as a park below the station. 
By these suburban roads, then by a true Devonshire lane not 
yet spoiled by the builder, about a mile inland, is reached 
the old hamlet in a shady hollow, where its thatched 
cottages look unconscious how they are threatened with 
being swallowed up in the growth of the town. At the 
smithy, one turns up to the gate of the park, in which a 
noble avenue leads to GochingUm Covrt, and opposite it, on a 
wooded knoU, the ivied old Church with a beautifal screen 
and carved benches. The shortest way to this spot is 
from Torquay Station, but one is so apt to go wrong among 
the new roads, that it might be better to keep on the 
Paignton Road to Livermead Ba/y and there turn up 
Goehington Lcms, 

Two miles beyond Cockington, westward by road or path, we 
can gain Marldon, also wfth an interesting Church. A little way 
to the north of it is Ck>mpton Castle, now used in part as a farm- 
house, so well preserved as to be one of the sights of the neighbour- 
hood. It displays a series of projections, technically known as 
machicoulis^ tnrough the openings of which hostile visitors might 
be treated to a hot reception. The chapel and the priest's room 
over it are fairly perfect, the latter furnished with hagioscopes for 
a view of the altar. The greater portion of the surrounding wall 
still remains, and there are traces of the portcullis defending the 
postern gate. Here lived Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the Elizabethan 
navigator. 

About as far to the south-west of Marldon, Westexland Beacon 
(600 feet), beside the road to Totnes, offers a fine view, from which 
one may descend to Paignton (p. 77), or, on the other side, to 
Pomeroy Castle (p. 84). Windmill Hill, on the Paington Road, is 
another good prospect point, 100 feet lower. 
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ROUND THE PENINSULA TO BABBICOMBE, ETC. 

Before going farther afield, let us visit some beautiful 
spots which almost make part of the town. This may best 
be done by taking a turn round the whole promontory, end- 
ing at Hope's Nose, so as to reach the opposite coast of 
this peninsula, some two miles broad behind Torquay proper, 
though some of the devious ways would make the distance 
rather more. The main thoroughfares across are the Babbi- 
combe and St Mary Ghurck Roads, between which stands 
Warberry Hillj the highest point (450 feet), giving a good 
view of the whole district. 

Beyond the Imperial Hotel, as continuation of the lane 
leading to the Bathing Cove, is a short but very pleasant sea 
walk with seats and a good look-out over grand rocks. This 
soon comes to an end ; and to gain the coast again we must 
return to mount upwards between the walls of private para- 
dises, which somewhat provokingly shut in the view, keeping 
always as close to the shore as may be, till we emerge on the 
common of Daddy Hole Plamiy 200 feet above the sea. From 
the tangled knoll to the right of the road our view is now 
extended over the Meadford Sands and the cliffs beyond, 
towards which we descend, coming into a very polite part of 
Torquay, where Hesketh Crescent and the Osborne Hotel are 
conspicuous features. Meadfoot Boady turning to the right 
opposite the Post-Office, is a somewhat more direct way to 
this suburb. 

Here, unless bound only for a bathe on the Meadfoot 
Sands, we have our choice of holding upwards by the fine 
Lincombe Drvve, which winds across to Kent's Cavern, through 
another public park looking down on the Esham valley, or 
of following the sea-wall road round Meadfoot Sa/nds^ to make 
the same point by turning up this valley, that cuts off the 
last swell of the promontory, where now at last we are clear 
of Torquay's streets and roads. But it will add only two or 
three miles more to the walk to keep right round, either by 
the Ilsham Drive (closed to carrie^es on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays) or hugging the rocky shore by more devious 
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foot-track& Thus we reach Hope's Nose, the extreme point, 
off which lie some picturesquely rugged islands. Still by 
the lower path or by the commanding drive above, we come 
round to Ihham, where the road strikes more directly down 
past Anstey's Gove, while the path, taking on breadth and 
dignity as the Bishop^s WaJkj keeps along the cliff side by 
rocks and copses "for whispering lovers made" and other 
wayfarers in no hurry to be done with its embowered nooks. 

Anstey's Gove, to which we scramble down through a 
leafy dell, is a deep rugged recess in the cliffs, at the bottom 
of which stand a refreshment room, a boat-house, and two 
or three bathing machines, marking one of the most admired 
nooks about Torquay. Beyond curves an opener bay, also 
backed with a high bank of greenery, cut off from the cove 
by a point of jagged rocks, over which, when the tide is not 
too high, we can pass from one to the other by help of 
ladders. Above, near the entrance to the cove, is now dis- 
played that board of doggerel verses which has made copy 
for so many guide books ; below, the refreshment room ex- 
hibits a still more comic Latin version of the same. 

From the lane at the head of the cove, a pleasant path 
may be taken up a wooded hillside, which leads back to 
the road, thus on to where the Babbicombe Road turns left 
for the centre of the town. To the right, this goes on to 
Babbicombe, about a mile, passing under Bishopstowcy an 
Italianesque mansion among trees, the marine villa of a 
Bishop of Exeter in days when Bishops could afford to be 
luxurious. But very soon we are tempted to turn off through 
a gate on the right, where a direction board marks the path 
that will carry us more agreeably across the downs used as 
golf links and rifle range. 

Babbicombe Bay takes a wide, bold sweep, shut in by a 
high cliff, its face and edge tastefully laid out with walks 
and gardens. From the top there is a grand view, wider 
than from any point of Torquay, with the advantage that 
here one usually has the light at one's back, to look down on 
the varied tints of the bay, the variegated cliffs, the red 
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BcaurB wreathed with foliage beyond, the white strand melt- 
ing into green and blue depths below ; then farther out, the 
sparkling sea edged by reaches of green-topped coast, which 
can be traced sometimes as far as Portland BUI, only that is 
a sign of rain, and rain from the east has a trick of lasting, 
so let us be well content with a less extended prospect. One 
of the beauties of this comer is that at the end of Babbicombe 
Bay the limestone and marble cliffs pass into the glowing 
red sandstone, continued on to Dawlish and reflected from 
the other side of the Exe estuary. 

The Babbicombe cliff is now thickly fringed with houses, 
in the centre of which stands the Royal HoteL A zigzag 
road down to the little pier, at the south end, brings us to 
the Cwry Arms, nestling snugly below. By the road beside 
the Royal Hotel, bearing to the left^ or by a rough lane a 
little fiBjrther down, on the way back to Anstey's Gove, we 
might strike across the pine -clad summit of Warberry 
Hill, to descend into the centre of Torquay. (The same 
path is found in the other direction by keeping up to the 
right of EUacombe Green^ at the head of Market Street, and 
skirting a patch of i^otment gardens till the wood is 
reached.) 

Having come so far, however, we may as well go on past 
St, Mary Church, by a road winding back from the sea-front 
of Babbicombe. Opposite the Church, a road leads down to 
the next little bay of Petit Tor, and its quarry of richly 
coloured marble, which might also be gained by scrambling 
paths from the end of Oddicomhe Beach, the north side of 
Babbicombe Bay. A marine drive has been designed here ; 
but at present one passes on by a walk above the shore. 

Beyond Petit Tor, comes Watcombe, with its "Giant 
Rocks,'' and horse -shoe landslip "so full of hillocks and 
hollows, ridges and rocks, coated with the softest turf, 
here smooth and open, there filled with a dense growth of 
brambles, ferns, rushes, and a miscellaneous tangle, that for 
the moment, we fancy it the most romantic scene of all." 
Watcornbe Pairk is celebrated for its rich display of conifers. 

From Watcombe, unless one were inclined to walk on 
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along the coast to Teignmouth (8 miles), a return can be 
made by an inland valley road to the top of Union Street, 
But we might rather choose the road through St. Mary 
Church, to visit the fine churches already mentioned, and 
the marble and terra-cotta works, which are the only 
industries this district much concerns itself with, beyond the 
curing of weak lungs. The terra-cotta is got from a clay 
deposit at Watcombe ; and almost all the promontory is one 
huge marble quarry, rich in madrepore fossils. The road 
from St. Mary Church (2 m.), goes mostly down hill, leading 
us into the middle of Union Street^ below the height known 
as the Castle. 



EXCURSIONS FROM TORQUAY 

Let us now enumerate the facilities for excursions offered 
by Torquay, which are unusually varied. 

The O. W. B. helps us to many outings on its own line, as in 
connection with boats and coaches, by which round trip tickets are 
given. Cheap fares are especially to be looked for on Wednesday, 
the early closing dav at Torquay. The excursion programmes of 
this company should be consulted. 

Coach trips are at present offered by rival xmdertakings ; 
one starting on whole and half-day drives from the Strand^ 
Torquay y one from Netuton Abbot, and one from Bovey Traeey on 
the Moreton Hampstead branch, the two latter in connection with 
Torquay trains. The excursions from the town deal naturally 
rather with the beautiful spots about it, but sometimes are pushed 
on to the skirts of Dartmoor, which is more deeply penetrated by 
the Bovey Traeey and Newton coaches, each day taking a different 
route, as will be seen by their prospectuses. 

Steamboat trips are to be had daily by the *' Duke " and 
the ** Duchess of York " steamers, which, hailing from Exmouth, 

?ly along the coast on either hand, and may be said to have 
'orquay for their headquarters. These excursions are extended in 
one direction to Salcomhe and PlymotUh ; in the other sometimes 
as far as Bou/memouth ; but passengers must remember that they 
depend on the weather for landing at places like Sidmouth and 
Slapton Sands, where is no harbour ; some ^iers, too, on this 
coast not being easily approachable in certain winds. A favourite 
trip, when the tide serves, is to Dartmouth, connecting with the 
river boats on the Dart 
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The steam launch, which runs regularly across the bay to Paifn- 
ton, twice a week extends its voyages to Brixham at the farther 
end. Sailing yachts and boats are also available for navigating 
this landlocked sheet. 

Finally, carriages of all kinds, with horses quite used to the 
i|ps and downs of their native soil, are always ready to take 
visitors to beautiful spots far and near, the fares on such drives 
being calculated at 3s. the first hour and Is. 3d. each other half 
hour, or Is. a mile and half-fare back to distant places, for an 
ordinary one horse fly, while the small ''midges" may be had 
at a lower rate. For distant drives it is well to make an arrange- 
ment. 

We cannot here undertake to guide strangers over Dart- 
moor or the valley of the Exe, for which other sections of 
our Devon Guide must be consulted. But we give in detail 
some account of the country between the Teign and the 
Kingsbridge Creek, which may be called Torquay's own 
district, and for the most part belongs to that part of 
Devon styled the South Hams, a rich and varied stretcH of 
undulating ground between Dartmoor and the sea. 

The favourite round trip is by the Dart steamers between 
Totnes and DartmotUhy both these places reached by rail from 
Torquay. 

TORQUAY TO THE DART 

This excursion is made in either direction through Totnes or 
DartmoiUh. The steamers run twice a day, accor£ng to tide, 
by studying which, in connection with railway time tables, one is 
often able, starting early, to spend an hour or two in these towns 
on the way. (Third class fare for the round 2s. 9d.) 

Let us take the trip first by way of Dartmouth, so as to bring 
in several places sure to be visited from Torquay. There are 
frequent trains as far as Kingswewr^ the terminus (9 miles), with 
plenty of room in most of them, as so many passengers get out at 
Torquay. The first station is at a place which some day seems 
likely to run into its larger neighbour. 



PAIGNTON 

Hotels : SspUmadi; Oerskmt Broadmead, at station ; Convmerdalt in town. 

Paignton might well object to being belittled as a satellite 
of Torquay, now that out of a quiet fishing village it has 
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grown into sucli favour as a bathing-place, that its popohttion 
must be counted by thousands, augmented by hundreds of 
nurseries in the season. Standing on an open shore, this 
place is preferred by some, even for winter quarters, as less 
shut in ; and if Paignton, smart and new for the most part, 
with a more conventional aspect, wants the bolder features of 
Torquay, it commands a fine view of them across the bay, 
while it has what Torquay lacks, except at its extreme ends, 
a good stretch of sands, also a promenade Pier and Pavilion 
envied by the richer neighbour. The relation of the two 
places is much like that of Bexhill and St Leonards. Hardly 
two miles separates their outskirts, connected by a road on 
most of which the railway obstructs approach to the coast. 
Besides frequent trains, omnibuses ply every hour or so ; 
and there is also a service of steam launches from Torquay 
Pier, when the wind does not make landing at Paignton a 
matter of difficulty. The scheme of an electric tram seems 
to have fallen through for the present 

From the station Vidtovia, Street leads inland to the pretty 
Green, besides which are the Post-Office and the PvbUc HcUL 
To the right here is the old restored Church, containing a 
Norman doorway, a triple-arched stone screen, and a statued 
tomb to Sir John Eirkham and his wife. Close to the 
church stands an ivied tower, fragment of a palace of the 
Bishops of Exeter, in which Miles Coverdale, the Reformer, 
is traditionally said to have worked at translating the Bible. 
On the other side of the railway one passes down to the sea, 
where behind the Pier extends Paignton's Esplanade and 
Green, recalling Littlehampton, with a bandstand and a 
roomy cycling track. An encampment of tents beside the 
Pier testifies in the season to the popularity of "mixed 
bathing," allowed here. At the Torquay end, the front is 
finished off by an extraordinary Moorish -like structure, 
property of a gentleman whose name is literally a household 
word. Bound this a private road has been made and 
thrown open as a short cut to the Torquay highway. At 
the other end Rowndham Head closes in the sweep above the 
little harbour. Beyond this, from CHff Road, a path takes us 
round the red cliffs to Goodrmgton Sands, on which secluded 
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bathing-places might be found ; and thence the coast sweeps 

on to Brizham. 

Behind, Paignton straggles out into very pleasant country, rich 
in real Devonshire lanes, and looking its best in the blossoming 
season, the neighbourhood being much given to orchards and 
cider making. An hour or so's walk leads to airy heights, with a 
good prospect, the highest of them Westerlavd Beacon, beyond 
which lies Berry Pomeroy Castle (see p. 84), S miles short of Totnes 
(p. 83), and to the north is Comjptcn Castle (p. 72). Between 
Paignton and Totnes a conveyance runs some naif-dozen times a 
day (6 miles), cutting short the circuitous railway route by Newton 
Abbot and the steamboat trip vid Dartmoutn. Another walk 
(about 4 miles) southwards would bring us across to Stoke Gabriel 
(p. 86) above the windings of the Dart. 

From Paignton the railway turns round the bay, skirting 
its rocky points and sandy coves before mounting the slight 
ridge that separates it from the valley of the Dart. Beyond 
the village and sands of Ooodrington comes Clllirston 
Junction, near which are the Wa/rhorough Qolf Linka About 
a mile off to the right is OalmpUm, on a creek of the Dart ; 
and an hour's walk upwards would thence lead to Stoke 
Gahrid (p. 86), overlooking the river. On the left goes off a 
short branch to Brixham, on the way to which Torquay 
presents a fine view of itself across the sea, as Brixham 
stands so fall in sight from Torquay that visitors are likely 
to run over to make nearer acquaintance with it (8 miles by 
road). Besides frequent trains, a steam launch occasionally 
takes this trip from Torquay and Paignton. 

Brizham (Hotels: BoUon^ Olobe, etc.) is not so much a 
place of pleasure as of business, being one of the most 
important fishing stations on the coast, worked by its 
celebrated trawlers from Start Point to the Bill of Portland. 
A good many residences, however, have been built of late, 
and artists are said to be taking a fancy to the quaint sea- 
side houses and fine cliff scenery of the town, which must 
contain now well on to 10,000 inhabitants. It is a strag- 
gling place in two quarters. Upper or Church Brixham above, 
and Brixham Qiuiy below, '*a sort of Devonshire Wapping 
with a Billingsgate smelU' 

The Church, in the upper town, is a large ancient 
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structure of the 14th century with a lofty tower. That in 
the lower town used to be renowned for its ugliness, but 
is now being restored and improved. Near this, on the 
quay, is a statue of WiUiam III., over which good Jacobites 
chuckle, and Whigs might desire a better memorial For it 
was here, as an obelisk also records, and as every schoolboy 
knows, that the Prince of Orange landed, November 5, 
1688, to play Guy Fawkes with the Stuart monarchy. The 
stone on which he first set foot is preserved on the pier. 

On Windmill Hill, near the upper quarter, is the Bane 
Cave, celebrated as confirming the researches made at Kent's 
Hole (p. 70), and there are two others not far off. 

Nearly two miles east of Brixham Quay runs out Beny 
Heaid, the bold point which protects Torbay from the south* 
Upon it are the remains of a fortification dating from the 
period of the long French war, and it was formerly the site 
of a Boman camp. The fine prospects along the edge of this 
promontory, on either side, hardly need indication. 

On the road which goes nearest to the coast-line, by the 
head of several small coves, a good piece of rocky scenery will 
be found at Pudeambe Cove, about o miles south. Proceeding 
onwards the pedestrian may in another 2} miles reach Kingawear, 
The high road from Brixham Quay to Kingswear is 5 miles. To 
go all round by the coast would be double this distance ; but it is 
well worth doing, at least from Man Sands, to which what is 
practically a short out may be taken through Upper Brixham from 
Berry Head. The walk up the Dart estuary to Kingswear is least 
to be missed. 

To Kingswear {Royal Dart Hotel) the railway goes on 
from ChAJifrston Jimctionf soon commanding views of the Dart, 
which it skirts for a mile or two, then of Dartmouth, lying 
most picturesquely beyond the lake-like river lively with 
shipping. Kingswear, on the left side of the Dart, is ter- 
minus of the railway ; but passengers for Dartmouth are 
carried across in a steamboat to the G. W. R. station on the 
other side, where connection is made with the Dart boats 
and the coaches for Eingsbridge. There are public ferries 
also, Kingswear being a suburb of the town across the water, 
which it overlooks from its slopes. A walk up the hill, 
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past the Church, brings us to an old redoubt, commanding 
fine views upon the mouth of the Dart 



DARTMOUTH 

Hotels : Castltf Commeroialt Raleigh, Kingt» Arms, etc. 

This town was once an important port, which has stood 
sieges and sent out bold navigators, notably the discoverer 
of Davis Straits. It has still a considerable stir of yachting ; 
but perhaps its chief claim to nautical dignity comes from 
its being the station of the BriAxinniay that floating naval 
college where our Rattlin the Reefers and Midshipmen 
Easys found not so many chances as their predecessors of 
getting into mischief. This, with its consort, the Hindostcm, 
may be seen moored a little way up the stream ; but they 
are to be replaced by the Naval -College now erecting 
on the height above, where the cadets have their play- 
ground. 

The picturesqueness of Dartmouth mainly lies in the 
abruptness of the rich slopes shutting in the river here, 
which one would hardly believe to be so near the open sea. 
The town itself owes something to its situation, many of 
the old houses rising in irregular tiers displayed upon a steep 
ascent. Above the pier lies a stretch of level groimd on 
which stands the principal x)art of the town looking out 
on an open space, half-quay, half-promenade. Only a few 
of the old picturesque gable -fronted houses remain — the 
principal row being in the Bttttervjalky at the end of Duke 
Street, behind the steamer landing-place, where at more 
^than one of the shops visitors are allowed to see rooms 
showing fine old features of internal architecture and 
decoration. A modern and handsome block of building 
beside the pier makes a satisfactory copy of the late Tudor 
domestic style. Here is the Post-Office^ and the hotels are 
all close at hand, as is the notable Church, of 14th century 
origin. 

St, Saviowr*8 Ghurck is a fine cruciform building, possessing a 
more beantiful interior than might seem promised by the outside. 

6 
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Its charactemtio is a free use of colour in the rich altar, the 
ancient and elaborate rood screen, the stone pulpit and elsewhere. 
The large altar-piece, " Christ raising the widow's son," has now 
been banished to the west gallery, the front of which shows 
the arms of local benefactors. Other features are the carred 
miserereSf the Norman font, and the iron scroll-work on the south 
door representing a spreading tree with two leopards standing on 
its branches. A slab inlaid with rich canopies in brass, and 
figures of John ffawley, d. 1408, and his two -wives, recall the 
memory of a prosperous merchant of the 16th century. 

St, element's^ or TownstaZl Churchy as it is usually called, 
whose tower rises on the height aboye, is the mother church of 
the town, and has some old tombs and epitaphs of interest. 

Below the pier comes the quay, fronting the waterside 
features of the old town, among them a fort in fair preserva- 
tion. Above this, the name of Newcomen Street reminds us 
that Dartmouth was birthplace of one of the pioneers of 
the steam engine. Dwrtm<mth GastU stands a good mile 
down the shore, reached by following the main street, then 
keeping always as near the shore as possible. 

From the ruins of this Tudor fortress there is a fine view over 
the mouth of the river, here narrowed to about 250 yards between 
verdured cliffs. On the other side is seen Kvngswear Castle, now 
restored and occupied as a residence, from which a chain used to 
be stretched across to Dartmouth Castle, barring the harbour 
entrance. 

Below the Castle is what once served as its chapel, the quaint 
little church of St, Petrock, one of great antiquity, where services 
are still held on summer evenings. The key may be had at the 
adjoining fort. 

Beyond the ruins, below the battery, the Cove has been fitted 
up as a Bathing Place (reserved for ladies in the forenoon). 

The path through the castle up the height called Oallant*8 
Bower, makes a very pleasant waljk. It presently divides, the 
lower branch leading down to Compass Cove, where the Channel 
Islands telegraph line takes the water ; the upper one holding on 
by a lane past a farm and the gate of Redla^ House, to the tall 
church tower of Stoke Fleming (p. 87), whence it is an easy hour's 
stroll down hill by the high road into Dartmouth. 

Not only the river mouth on both sides, but the creeks above 
the town and the heights around it offer lovely walks, only to be 
spoiled by the damp weather that too often shrouds the beauties 
of this part of Devon, else deserving to be made more of than in a 
mere exoorsion from Torquay. 
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Torquay to Totnes by rail. — The trip by steamer up 
the Dart is the one most often made from Dartmouth, which 
again may be taken downwards from Totnes, Let us now 
return to Torquay to reach the latter place by rail, starting 
in the opposite direction for Newton Alhot (p. 7), where we 
change on to the Plymouth line, that takes us for 9 miles 
through a green country scarred by sandstone quarries. In 
9 miles we cross the Dart above the curved reach with 
which it comes into Totnes, 

TOTNES 

Hottis : Seymiowr, Seven StarSy near the Bridge ; (JastU^ in the town. 

This is one of the oldest towns in Devon, with a legend 
that the mythical Trojan hero, Bru/tvs, landed here, in proof 
of which the very stone on which he first set foot may still 
be seen. It stands on a hill rising from the Dart^ the narrow 
mounting main street spanned by a gateway, above which 
some old houses with overhanging stories of piazza fronts 
recall Chester on a small scale. Its population of 4000 seems 
to flourish fairly in an easy-going way. The chief objects 
of interest are the Church, the Castle, the Bridge, and such 
remains as are discernible of the old Boman road and the 
town ramparts. 

The CastUt built by a Norman baron, Jndhael de Totneis, will, 
on leaving the station, be soon visible on an eminence among trees. 
(A small charge for admission : ring bell. ) The keep, of red sand- 
stone, is circular in form and massed with ivy, surrounded by 
pleasant garden-groundn. The view from the battlements is very 
extensive and beautiful. 

From the Castle grounds we pass to the Church, Perpendicular 
in style, whose fine red tower is also a conspicuous feature in the 
upper part of the town. The stone pulpit is richly carved, and 
the restored screen a fine one in the same style as that at St. 
Saviour's, Dartmouth. The Parochial Library^ over the Church 
Porch, contains a notable collection of the works of the Fathers, 
and folios of the 17th century divines. 

The Omldhallf not far ofi, with curious old oaken stalls, formed 
part of the old Benedictine Priory of St. Mary's. 

On leaving the Church or the Guildhall, strangers should 
be sure to turn f&rther up the main street, as there are the 
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quaint piazzas already mentioned, and the Norman arch of 
^09^^ Oate, East GkbUy in the middle of this thoroughfare, 
divides it into High Street and Fore Street 

At the lower end of Fore Street a handsome stone Bridge 
connects Totnes with its suburb Bridgetown^ where another 
large church catches the eye from afar, which on nearer ex- 
amination turns out to be much the work of this century. 
An Island in the river, reached from the bridge by a flight 
of stone steps, forms a promenade, the view from which is 
somewhat spoilt by the storehouses below the Seymour Hotel 
Beyond them and the steamboat landing-place, there is a 
pleasant walk through the fields on the left bank. 

Up the river also one may find agreeable saunters ; and 
boating and fishing would be resources for a few days' stay. 

Beiiy Pomeroy, 2 m., lies on one road to Torquay 
(9 miles), and the Castle, the main lion of this neighbour- 
hood, is nearly a mile north of the village. To reach 
it take the road to the left, a little beyond the village, 
and you will soon gain sight of the ruins rising among thick 
wood. A small gratuity, going towards the restoration of 
the parish church, is expected for the loan of the key, which 
should be procured before entering the precincts of the 
Castle. Refreshments also may be had at the lodge-keeper's. 
There is no admission on Sunday. 

The remains of this once stately stronghold, erected in the days 
of the Conqueror by Ralph de Pomeroi, seem to hang upon the 
brink of a lofty cliff which starts up with picturesque boldness 
from the depths of a glen. The lands passed to the family of Lord 
Protector Somerset, forfeited by treason ; and Sir Edward Seymour, 
the leader of "the country party" against James II., maintained 
here a splendid state, but the place appears to have fallen into 
decay soon after his decease. Tradition ascribes its destruction to 
lightning. The ruins now belong to the Duke of Somerset, as 
representative of the ancient family of Seymour, and are maintained 
in due repair. They consist of an embattled, ivy-grown gateway, 
** Lady Margaret's " Tower at the east end, and fragments of walls, 
and of the more modern residential part of the building. The 
view from above the glen should not be missed. Another point 
is the "Wishing Tree," a fine beech, carved with many names of 
those who may or may not have got their wishes by walking three 
times backwards around it. 
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The Ohorcli, in the village, is partly an ancient bnildin^, rebuilt 
in 1485. The south aisle is of later date. Noticeable in it are its 
fine screen, its rood-loft, and various memorials of the Pomeroys 
and Seymours, especiaUy Lord EdAioa/rd Seymour, died 1593, and 
Sir Edvxjkrd Seymour, John Prince, vicar of the parish, 1701, 
here wrote his well-known work on the fVorthies of Devon, 

The following other spots in the neighbourhood are often visited. 

There is a fine church also at Little Hempston, half an hour's 
walk to the north of Totnes, and about as far to the west of Berry 
Pomeroy Castle. 

At Dartingtozi, 2 mUes by footpath, quitting the Ashburton 
Road f of a mile out of the town, is an old EnffUsh house that 
emboiSes a portion of the feudal mansion of the Hollands, Dukes 
of Exeter, and was built, as a sculptured escutcheon shows, by 
the first of that family in the reign of Richard II. The Gfreat 
McUl is now unroofed. The kitchen and some of the outbuildings 
also remain. On the west side spreads a terraced garden, ordered 
in the Elizabethan style. The outer quadrangle is in tolerable 
preservation ; but of tne inner court the relics are scanty. Near 
the house stood the Church, now demolished, with the exception 
of the tower, in which the Ohampemowne Monument is still pre- 
served. The new Church, in another part of the parish, built in 
1880, contains a good deal of the woodwork and other materials 
from the old one, notably the pulpit and a carved oak screen. 

About 1 mile beyond is Staverttm Bridge, commanding a fine 
view of the vale of the Dart, and close to Staverton Station on the 
Aihburton branch line. Stayerton village (Inn : JRing of Bells) 
has a restored Church with a fine and unusually large rood screen, 
recentiy repaired. 

These are only samples of the many good excursions to 
be taken from Totnes, whence Dartmoor also may be visited 
by the AMurton branch. What' everybody does here is to 
go down the Dart by the tidal steamers. The station is quite 
a mile from the landing place near the bridge, but hotel 
omnibuses and cabs are waiting to give passengers a lift The 
trip takes an hour ; and the only thing to be said against 
it is that in fine weather the boats are apt to be rather crowded. 
Tourists coming up the river must, of course, read our notes 
backwards. 

Totnes to Dartmouth by river (10 m.). The Dart has 
been called the English Rhine, and travellers, misled by 
this compliment, are sometimes disappointed. It is not in 
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the least like tlie Rhine, except in having water and banks, 
but it has thoroughly English charms of its own. At Totnea 
it is a smooth river about the size of the Isis at Oxford. 
The little steamer puffs along between green meadows and 
oak woods edging the stream, sometimes so narrow that 
we seem about to run ashore, then opening out into wide 
lake-like reaches. At one or two points the whistle may 
be sounded to evoke an echo from the overhanging shore. 
Soon on the right we pass the high wooded banks of 
Sharpkam, where the river makes picturesque windings. In 
the woods here are a notable rookery and a heronry. On 
the left comes the village of Dtmcawnony beyond which a 
glimpse is caught of the ivy-clad church of Stoke Gabriel, 
from which one can walk to Paignton, Torquay, or Dartmouth. 
On the opposite side opens the long inlet called Bow Creek, 
The next place to be noted is Sand/ridge^ birthplace of the 
navigator, John Davis, on the left. Dittisham, conspicu- 
ously situated on the neck of an isthmus, below Fire Beacon 
HUl, is visible across the stream, which here expands to the 
breadth of a mile, making a sweep that brings us round to 
another view of Dittisham, where the boat calls. Lov>er 
JDUtisham has a fame for plums and cockles that attracts 
excursionists. There is a ferry here. The channel, again 
narrowing, appears at low tide split by a rock known as the 
Anchor Stone, on which Sir Walter Ealeigh is traditionally 
said to have enjoyed his pipe; and it is also known as 
the " Scolds' Stone,'' where ill-tempered wives of Dittisham 
were set to cooL On a promontory to the left stretch the 
sylvan slopes of Greenway House, birthplace of Sir Walter's 
half-brother and rival explorer. Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; and 
Greenway claims to be the first English home of the potato. 
The railway is then seen edging the left shore, the other side 
falling back round a long iidet Dartmov^ comes into view, 
above which we pass close to the Bri^xmrnia and EindosUm 
training ships, and may chance to find those smooth waters 
alive with small craft manned by future Nelsons. The 
boat puts us out at the G. W. B. landing stage (ticket office), 
from which another steamer connects with all the trains at 
Kvngewea/r, 
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THE KINGSBRIDGE ROUND 

Other notable points of the Sonth Hams are to be stnins on 
what we may call the outer circle excursion from Torquay, ts^en 
by coach along the coast from Dartmouth to Eingsbridge, and back 
by rail through Totnes, or vice versd. 

Coaches start from the G. W. B. pier once a day all the year 
round, and twice in summer. Third class excursion tickets covering 
the whole round trip from Torquay in either direction, 5s. The 
coach fare alone is 3s. 6d. 

Dartmouth to Eingsbridge (15 m.) — The road out of 
Dartmouth is so narrow and steep as to give us a hint of 
adventurous travel in the old times. On the left we have 
fine prospects of the river. Once four or five horses have 
tugged us up the ascent, we bowl on over breezy heights to 
Stoke Fleming, where there are inns and a few lodgings for 
visitors, with a iaii beach for bathings adorned by red sand- 
stone rocks and trees growing down almost into the water, 
as well as by the traces of a submerged forest. We have 
heard caution suggested as to the bathing hereabouts. The 
ancient Church is notable by its tower, and contains two 
fine brasses. To this point pedestrians may keep round the 
cliffs by Dartmouth Castle (see p. 82). 

As we descend from this village the long sweep of Start 
Bay appears in fronts brought to an end by the lighthouse- 
crowned Start Point, After dropping to the searlevel at a 
little bay called Blachpooly where will be noticed a curious- 
looking edifice built by an old salt, with a quarter-deck walk 
to help him in feeling at home on land, the road winds up 
again to Street (Kin^s Arms Inn)y below which there are 
fine bits of shore scenery. 

Thence begins the descent to Slapton Sands. This 
remarkable beach consists of a belt of gravel more than 2 
miles in length, rising only a few feet above high-water 
mark. On the other side is a long sheet of fresh water 
called Slapton Lea^ narrow at first, but expanding to a 
breadth of from a quarter to half a mile. The ^* Leas " (in 
Cornwall Looes) that make a not uncommon feature of this 
coast, are usually much smaller, formed at the mouth of a 
stream where a pool has been dammed up by shingle. 
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through which it Bometimes bursts with tremendous noise, 
flowing free till a gale again heaps up its bar. This one is 
a favourite habitat of waterfowl, and abounding in pike, 
perch, and roach. The popular battues or massacres of wild 
fowl which used to take place here in January are now put 
an end to, but good fishing may be had from the Sandi Hotels 
passed on the coach road not quite half-way along the beach. 

The village of SUvpton lies nearly a mile west, behind the 
line of hill which rises from the water. The road traverses 
the beach from end to end, then at the southern end we 
reach Tot Cross Eotd, which has another lake of its own 
beyond. The latter hotel being the centre of the coach 
enterprise, a halt is made there, enabling passengers at least 
to stroll on the shore for a view of Start Point The 
excursion steamers from Exmouth, Torquay, etc, frequently 
run to the Slapton Sands, where passengers can be landed 
in smooth weather. Fishing seems the main interest here, 
but the bathing is also most inviting. 

At the hamlet of Tor Gross, where the high cliffs recom- 
mence, the road leaves the coast, sweeping round the Lea, 
and for more than half a mile almost reverses its previous 
course. Then it turns past the Perpendicular ivy-clad 
Church of Stokenham, to wind up and down through a 
pleasant inland district of orchards, straggling villages, and 
substantial church towers, one very like another, till a little 
beyond Gha^Uon is reached the Kingsbridge inlet, at low tide 
an expanse of weeds and wetness seamed by narrow channels, 
whose ramifying shores we now skirt as feu: as Kingsbridge. 

From Tor Cross to Salcombe, at the month of this creek, it is 
14 or 15 m. round the coast by Start Point and Prawle Point. 
The far-seen Lighthouse on the rugged ridge of Start Point makes 
the goal of a 4 mile up and down walk from Tor Cross, with small 
inns for refreshment on the way at Bee Sands and Hall Sands, 
nooks admired by artists. Beyond the Start comes Pear Tree 
Point, from whicn it is about 4 miles on to Prawle (p. 93), whence 
one may reach Salcombe a little more directly by road. 

By Rail to Kingsbridge, which makes part of the round 
trip from Torquay, one keeps on the main line from Totnes 
(p. 83) a few miles, as far as Brent, the proper name of 
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whicli ia South Brent, in distinction from the Brent Tor of 
Dartmoor, not to speak of the Brent Enoll of Somerset. 
This market village {Royal Oak and Anchor Inns near station) 
lias a hill of its own, an outpost of Dartmoor, and a Church 
to show with a Norman tower, a fine parclose, a richly 
decorated screen, an ancient font, and other memorials. 

Any one waiting an hour or two at this junction, on a fine day, 
might spend the time well hy going up Brent Hill (1000 ft.), from 
wmch he will have a wide view of Dartmoor inland, and the 
agricultural district known as the South ffams towards the sea. 
The road over the railway hridce leads in ahout half a mile to a 
lane turning to the left behind a little country house ; then by 
following the lanes and paths always upward it is easy to reach 
the top. 

Some two miles up the river there is a fine series of cascades , 
and its rushing course, if a longer expedition be desired, will guide 
us on to Dartmoor, where it rises at Avon Head. 

The branch from Brent to Kingshridge, which has super- 
seded the old coach route from Wrangaton (the next station 
on the main line) makes a pretty bit of travel by the coarse 
of the Avon, one of the smallest but not the least beautiful 
of many streams bearing this name. The train crosses and 
re-crosses it^ giving peeps of wooded glens, old ivied bridges, 
and rippling beaches inviting to anglers, who can obtain the 
right of fishing here at JB2 : 1 Os. per annum. The way stations 
are Awmwich, Gara Bridge, and LoddisweU. Beyond this last 
station the river leaves the railway, taking its course down 
a wider valley to the right, where it soon opens into its 
estuary below AveUm Gifford (see p. 95). Peaceful as it 
looks on its upper reaches, this little stream sometimes floods 
so as to drown the railway, when suddenly swollen by the 
melting of snows on its Dartmoor head. 
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Hotels : Kim^t ArmSf Albion^ in the main street ; Anchor ^ near the quay. 

This is a strangely named place, for there is no bridge 
here, no river indeed, and no sea to speak of, but the narrow 
branching inlet which, though it looks so marine on the 
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map, becomes at low water a wilderness of mud and sand. 
The town consists mainly of one long street, descending to 
the head of this inlet, near a quay where small vessels are 
set afloat by the tide. About half way up the street stands 
the Church, with one or two fine monuments and remains of 
a good oak screen. Outside may be read a famous epitaph 
which, indeed, has been used in several west-country church- 
yards: — 

Here lie I at the chancel door, 

Here lie I because I am poor. 

The farther in, the more you'll pay, 

Here lie I as warm as they. 

Close to the Church is the Toum HaU, containing a 
museum with a collection of birds, etc. The Orammar 
School ia another institution of Eingsbridge. The Church of 
Dodbrooke, an older suburb, is reached by turning off to the 
right a little way beyond the King's Arms. The original 
parish church of Eingsbridge ia at Chv/rch^ow^ 2 miles off, 
on a height where its tower shows welL 

The whole town contains over 3000 inhabitants, and has 
a pleasant thriving look, though fears are felt that its rail- 
way branch may do it no good by carrying off to Plymouth 
the rural customers who hitherto made it a marketing 
centre. The station is just out of the town, above the head 
of the estuary, from wldch a small steamer still goes twice a 
week to Plymouth. 

This is, or was, a great place for the manufacture of white cUe, 
a beverage once much in fiivour hereabouts, but now going out of 
use, and hardly known except in South Devon. We do not know 
the secrets of its composition, but it recalls some of the thin light 
beers popular in North Germany, and is said to be good for the 
stomach-ache ; one story goes that it was introduced here by a 
(German doctor ; another, that it represents the original beveraee 
of our Saxon ancestors. The country about is pretty and well 
cultivated, testifying to the mildness of the climate by richness of 
vegetation. The grounds of Corribe Hoyalf behind the town, can 
show orange-trees oearing fruit in the open air. Bowringsleigh 
is a fine old house and grounds on the other side of the town, near 
the station. Casual visitors are not welcomed at either of these 
places ; but the latter would probably be opened to any one really 
mterested in aichseology. The scenery of Mr. Baring Gould's Cowi 
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Roydl will readily be recognised in the fine neighbourhood, which 
might weU be explored from the Kingsbridge hotels. The trip to 
Tor Cross and Slapton by coach (p. 88) and to ScUeombe by steamer 
may be spedally recommended. The beauties and antiquities of 
Eingsbriage are amply treated in Mr. J. Fairweather's local guide. 

KINGSBRIDGE TO SALCOMBE AND THE COAST 

Eingsbridge is at present terminus of the line by which 
visitors approach SaUomhey farther down, near the mouth of 
the inlet The journey is usually continued by a little 
steamer that plies from a higher or lower point according to 
the tide ; but in any case it is a few minutes' walk from the 
station, whence a bus runs to the quay (turn down from 
station and along the left shore of the creek). The passage 
is made in little over half an hour ; but there will often be 
some delay, as the boat depends on tide. The distance by 
water is about 6 miles, between low, rocky edges from which 
rise slopes of meadow and wood, pleasant to see, if not 
markedly picturesque. On the left GhoarUon church tower 
marks the line of the coach road from Dartmouth (p. 88). 
Several side creeks open out on either hand ; then one is 
surprised with a more lively view, as the steamer rounds a 
cZer upon Salcombe nesting under its ivied Church, with 
a show of yachts and small shipping in the sheltered sound 
■o finely shut in. 

An omnibus for Salcombe meets certain trains. This 
takes rather longer than the boat, as the driving road makes 
a high circuit (6-7 miles) mounting to the village of West 
Alvington with a fine peal of bells in its tower, then by 
airy uplands to Malborongh, whose spire, conspicuous in 
this land of church towers, will have already made a land- 
mark all the way from Tor Cross to Eingsbridge. Thence 
the road bends round and descends into Salcombe by the 
farther end. 

Walking to Salcombe, one may save about 2 miles as follows : 
Take tiie path along right aide of inlet, at the last houses turning 
np over fields into the old road, an up and down lane marked by 
disused telegraph posts. Presently comes one tarn to right, then 
another to left, eUe this road goes on pretty straight till in 2 miles 
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it drops to a large creek, with the spire of Malborough Church 
showing to the right. Crossing the bridge at the head of the 
creek, and mounting the lane, aunost at once take a patii left lead- 
ins up, beside lUon Ccuitle Farm in a hollow, then up again, oyer 
a lane at the top, and down to BaUon at the head of another 
creek. Thence a path round the shore brings one to Salcombe 
Church, looking over Shadyemnbe Creek, 
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This is a small port, which, now that it has lost its ship- 
building trade, begins to turn its attention in earnest to 
visitors, claiming due rights as the most southerly, and one 
of the most beautiful resorts of Devon, which has been kept 
back by want of communications, but might become a second 
Torquay if the railway could be pushed on to it There is 
one good hotel, Ths Marine, standing in its own grounds at 
the end of the village, in which are the King^i Armsy 
Victoria, and still less pretentious inns. Lodging-houses 
have sprung up about the higher edge of the place, looking 
down on the picturesquely indented sound near the mouth 
of which Salcombe lies so snugly. Some way out, near the 
sands behind Bolt Head, is the BoU Head Private Hotel, and 
another large hotel is projected in this direction. 

The main street by the shore is narrow and quaint ; and 
the shore itself is almost everywhere blocked up by wharves 
or grounds. Unless one can obtain admission to the fine 
gardens of the MouU (formerly residence of Froude, the 
historian, who died at W'oodviUe above the Marine Hotel), 
the only sight for visitors is the shell of ani old castle on the 
waterside, which, though in no commanding position, was 
the last Devonshire stronghold that held out for King 
Charles. The Church, whose ivied walls show well above 
the harbour, is a modem one, well cared for, with metal 
chancel gates as its newest and most striking ornament 

The chief attractions of Salcombe are the coast scenery, 
and the soft air which in winter invites a growing number 
of delicate patients. The place is so sheltered by high lands 
as to command one of the mildest climates known in 
England. Myrtles and other equally tender plants flourish 
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on the shore ; lemon, citron, and orange trees blossom and 
fruit in the gardens ; rare wild flowers and ferns abound in 
the neighbourhood. Salcombe boasts that here, first in 
England, the aloe came into flower. In winter the day 
temperature is said to be seldom below 50°, but sea-breezes 
temper the heat in summer, and the rainfall appears to be a 
little below the South Devon average, which indeed is not 
saying much for Salcombe. Bathing machines seem un- 
known ; and the best way of getting a dip is by crossing the 
harbour in the ferry-boat for unfrequented sandy coves 
beyond. Boating in these land-locked waters is safe unless 
for the chance of being left high and dry by a fiEilling tide ; 
and this is an excellent yachting station. 

Sea and land here are beautiful, whether we seek the 
high moorlands enclosing the inlet> or the rock-bound sea 
front, with its gloomy clifls, its romantic coves, and the dark 
caverns under Bolt Head. From Bolt Head to Bolt Tail the 
shore fringea a desolate windy wademesa, making an 
effective contrast to the characteristic scenery of the county. 
On the other side of the harbour the coast-line towards 
Prawle Point and the Start is not less attractive ; and inland 
will be foxuid the luxuriant lanes and leafy charms of 
Devonshire. 

*" To walk from Salcombe to Kmgabridge (4 or 5 miles) reverse the 
indications given on p. 91, starting at the Ghnrch by a lane 
marked Khowlct then by the first tmn right round the creek to 
Batson; there take lane up hill, and path presently branching to 
left, which over the ridge leads into the old Eingsbridge road. 
The shores of the creeks above Salcombe are not particularly 
inviting. 

Cross-roads and lanes lead over the peninsula between this inlet 
and the Avon estuary, where the spire of Malborough Church, 
about 2 miles behind Salcombe, will usually be a landmark. 

Prawle Point, 300 feet high, is about five miles distant 
by the coast To reach it you cross the ferry to Portle- 
mouth, where one may either take a path by the shore all 
the way round the mouth of the estuary, or go straight up 
a steep lane to the Church, interesting for its carved screen, 
then follow a road to the right of the church, till a lane 
turns off to the Bickham coastguard station. This 
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cuts off a comer, and brings ns to tbe open coast, along 
which the path nms in and out, up and down, by many a 
rugged cliff and waTe-wom gull The Point is a wild 
broken headland of gneiss rock having underneath it a 
natural arch, through which boats may be steered in calm 
weather. The view from here of Bolt Head, standing out 
beyond the bay to the west, is very fine. The walk may be 
continued eastwards to Start Point (6 m.), conspicuous by its 
lighthouse, and (9 m.) Tor Cross Hotel (p. 88). 

From East PrawUf behind the point, there is a shorter way 
back to Salcombe, and from Start Point one might return to 
Salcombe by the direct road across the peninsula (7 miles) passing 
by Chiyelstone, where another towered church, with a fine screen, 
can be yisited. 

Bolt Head is three miles south of Salcombe on the other 
side, reached by a road running parallel with the inlet and 
passing the remains of the old Castle, then the MavU, a 
wooded height, long the property of the Courtenays, between 
the North and South Sands. Beyond an ornamental life- 
boat house, the road turns up to the left, and enters 
private grounds by a gate at which two-legged tourists are 
admitted, but not their dogs. Through a wood that in May 
glows with a carpet of bluebells, we now follow an em- 
bowered path, marked all the way by white stones, leading 
next under a group of fantastic rocks crowned by a flagstaff, 
into a deep hollow where it apparently turns inland, but 
soon zigzags up to Bolt Head. From the farmhouse in this 
hollow, it ia possible to strike a little more directly back to 
Salcombe, but the way can easily be lost, and the stranger 
may chance to entangle himself on the sides of a vaUey 
behind clothed with an almost impassable jungle. 

The Head is a promontory of mica schist 480 feet high. Below 
it are several reefs, and an island called the Mewstone, a name tiiat 
recurs on this coast, mew meaning gull. In the cliff dose at hand 
may be noticed the entrance to SulTs Hole, a cavern which is 
locally fabled to go underground for a couple of miles, reappearing 
at Saw Mill Cove, the only break in the bristling wall of cliff that 
extends from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail, a distance of 5 miles. 
Opposite this cove a rook called the Bam SUme stands out to sea, 
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and beyond it we rise to Bolbury Dovm, over which lies the whole 
of the remaining distance to the "Tail." The coast scenery is 
yery fine all the way, along a series of rugged headlands, 
inhabited by a mnltitude of sea-birds. Their stem charms shoald 
be seen fh)m a boat. The white stones marking the path must be 
useful in the dusk, for the rough edge is often dangerous, especially 
where a landslip has happened. A little short of the '^ Tail " is 
BcUpWa ITolef a fissure so called from a celebrated smuggler who 
frequented it ; and between it and the headland the shore is in- 
dented by Hamillies* Cove, where the wreck of the ''Ramillies" 
frigate a century ago lost over 500 lives. 

Bolt Tail is the farther corner of this broad promontory, 
where we look westward oyer the wide expanse of Bigbnry 
Bay, into which the Avon and the Erme pour a large pro- 
portion of the waters collected on the southern slopes of 
Dartmoor. Below this point lies Hope Gove (Hope and 
Anchor Inn), whose prominent "Rock of Gibraltar" and 
other fine features haye attracted artists. From Hope to 
Salcombe is under 6 miles by road through Malborough. 

Beyond Hope, near the mouth of the Ayon, a little 
inland, stands the picturesque yillage of Tlmrlestone, with 
its fine old Church, now to get much-needed restoration, and 
its new hotel. Thurlestone is noted for a singularly arched 
rock of red sandstone on the shores, and for a beach which 
inyites its development as a bathing-place, only about 4 
miles from Kingsbridge by direct road. Golf links have 
been laid out as a beginning of attractions. 

Oyer the ridge is Bantham, a small knot of red and white 
houses on a cliff above the Avon estuary, separated from the 
Thurlestone beach by a curve of fine red and gray cliff. 
Bathing and boating must be set about with caution at the 
mouth of the Avon, as the tide runs with dangerous force 
through this narrow opening, which is guarded by Burr 
Island, turning a very bold rock face to the sea, and crowned 
by a ruined erection that makes a prominent eea^mark 

At Bantham there is a ferry across for Bigbury, whose 
steepled Church shows on the height The lowest bridge is at 
Aveton Qifford, 3 or 4 miles up the river, a pretty yillage 
with an ancient Church worth inspection, as is that of 
Bigbury. 
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Beyond the Avon comes another section of the South 
Hams, the background of Bigbury Bay, watered by the 
beautiful rivers Erme and Yealm. But this district is not 
very accessible from Torquay, coming rather within the 
field of Plymouth excursions ; nor indeed is it much opened 
out by regular conveyances. It will be enough, then, if we 
indicate the way on to Plymouth, which is by main Q. W. R. 
line from Brent, under the slopes of Dartmoor ; or by 
road from Kingsbridge, through AveUm Oiford (4 miles) 
Modbury (4 miles) Yedknpton (6 miles) and about 7 miles 
farther to Plymouth. From Millbay Station, Plymouth, a 
railway branch comes as far as Yealmpton, but has stopped 
short on its way to Modhury, which is connected by coach 
(6 miles) with Ivyhridge Station on the Q. W. R. main line. 

The way by the deeply indented coast would be a good 
deal further, especially if one had leave to turn aside into 
the Fleet Drive along the banks of the Erme, and the 
circular MembUmd Drive upon the promontory east of the 
Yealm mouth (the latter open on Saturdays) which are 
the tourist lions of this district The only high class hotel 
we know hereabouts is the new YecUm Hotel at Neioton 
Ferrers (about three miles from Yealmpton) from which, in 
summer, one can get on to Plymouth by frequent excursion 
steamers, and always by steam launch to Steer Point Station. 

The South Home Light JRailtoay scheme, which for the present 
has met a check, would facilitate travel here, by giving a direct 
route between Plymouth and Torquay vid Modbuiy, Salcombe, 
Kingsbridge, and Dartmouth. 
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This journey is made by the rival Q. W. R. and L. & S.-W. 
lines, which pass round Dartmoor on its south and north 
sides respectively, at several points opening up its outskirts. 
There are three main lines of road, two taking roughly the 
same courses as these railways, while another boldly cuts 
across the centre of Dartmoor. The Great Western line 
along the South Hams being the most direct as well as 
the most populous way, it seems best to describe this as the 
maiur route to Plymouth, in leaving which, we will follow 
backwards the more arduous course of the South- Western ; 
then also take the reader over the moor by road, joining 
its railway approaches. 

THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 

In our Torquay Section we have followed the first half 
of this route, by Newton Abbot, where the Moreton Hampstead 
branch goes off (p. 160), and by Totnes (branch to AshburUmy 
p. 164). To these branches we shall return in our Dartmoor 
excursions. 

At South Brent (branch to Kingshridge, p. 89) the 
railway runs between the outer slopes of Dartmoor and 
the rich undulations of the South Hams, presenting fine 
contrasts of scenery that might be explored on either 
hand. A little way out of South Brent unite two roads 
from Exeter, one coming by Ashburton over the edge of the 
moor ; the other by Totnes through more lowland country : 
their course is henceforth not far off the railway. Next to 

7 226653A 
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South Brent is Wram/goiUm^ a station formerly known as 
Kingsbridge Eoad^ when Eingsbridge was hence reached by 
coach. There is an inn here, and above it Ughorough 
Beacon^ an outlying point of Dartmoor, may be ascended 
for a view similar to that from Brent HiU above South 
Brent The village of Ugborongh, a good mile south of the 
line, has a fine towered church with ancient features and 
traces of an elaborate screen. 

At South Brent we left the Avon valley, and five miles 
west, at Ivy Bridge, road and rail cross the course of another 
beautiful Dartmoor stream, which makes this little town a 
place of tourist note. 

Ivy Bridge (Hotels: Lojidon, Kin^s Arms) might be 
mentioned as one of the favourite excursions out of Ply- 
mouth ; but as the main line brings us through it on the 
way, we may make a halt now at one of its hotels. The 
railway, passing along the southern slope of Dartmoor, 
spans the Erme by a viaduct 110 feet high, close to the 
station. This river, of all the streams on the south of Dart- 
moor surpassed perhaps only by the Dart in beauty, breaks 
down from the heights through a narrow V-shapai ravine 
which, just below the viaduct, opens out on the lowland 
district of the South Hams. Here a large paper-mill makes 
a blotch in the landscape, but contributes to the prosperity 
of this village straggling into four parishes. In the place 
itself the most imposing ecclesiastical edifice is a Qothic 
Wesleyan chapel. Below the town, the Erme's bank 
is bordered by the beautiful Fled Drive, which runs in 
private grounds, not open without special permit from the 
owner or his estate agent. 

The walks and drives down the Erme take one to the coast, 
through rich lowland scenery. At the other side of the loftily- 
placed railway station the rushing river becomes at once a true 
Dartmoor stream. Even if only waiting a couple of hours for a 
train, one might have an alluring stroll by eoing up the shaded 
path on the right bank. The tom. above leads to quarries on the 
edge of a moorland, gi^Qg views of the wooded glens and the 
slopes of Dartmoor. The path below, after a mile or so, begins 
to show the defects of its qualities ; but the well -shod explorer 
may scramble on in about an hour (crossing a tributary brook by 
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stepping-stones) to Haaford Bridge, thence to ffa/rford Cfmrch, 
akia so up to the moor. From Harford it is rather over 2 miles 
back to Ivy Bridge Station by road, coming down on the left bank ; 
the river path on this side is private. 

But the Erme might be followed to its head (about 7 m.), 
whence there is a track, to be avoided in wet or foggy weather, 
leading up to Princetown (p. 148) by Tor Royal, in another 6 m. 
or so. Aoout a mile north of Erme Head is the head of the Plym, 
and twice as far north-east, that of the Avon, from which by the 
'* Sandy Way" along Holne Ridge one might strike eastwards 
for 3 or 4 miles to the cultivated country about Solne (p. 159). 
We hesitate, however, in suggesting these moorland paths to 
travellers who cannot take good care of themselves. 



[MODBURY AND THE SOUTH HAMS 

A digression south can be made to Modbury (5 miles), 
connected with the rail at Ivy Bridge by a coach. On the 
road is passed Ermington, to be known by the leaning 
spire of its church, the restored interior of which is worth 
examination. Thence a shorter cut can be taken across 
the fields to Modbury (Hotels: Davi^s^ White Hart)y 
whose four streets descend as many hills, and meet in the 
basin or hollow which they enclose. The Perpendicular 
Church, dedicated to St George, is remarkable for its tall 
spire, rising directly from the ground to an elevation of 
135 feet. The latter was rebuilt in 1621. In the interior 
of the church are two effigies of the Champemownes. Of 
Modbury GouH, the seat of this family, there are some 
remains on the westward hill. The Erme is about 2 miles 
oflf, down which runs the beautiful Fleet Drive. 

About as far to the west, Modbury has another railway 
station at Yealmpton (p. 127), to which a branch line 
runs out of Plymouth, and may some day be continued 
to Modbury, but till then this venerable little town must 
complain of undue neglect from the tourist Cyclists who 
turn aside will find a road (12 miles) from Modbury 
through Yealmpton to Plymouth, which, in the other 
direction, takes them to Kingsbridge (8 miles), and there 
are beautiful byways towards the coast, as a rule more 
recommendable to pedestrians than to travellers on wheels 
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Of the Yealm country we shall have more to say in onr 
excursions from Plymouth. 

The lovely mouth of the Erme can be reached by 
crooked ways near its right bank, some half-dozen miles 
south of Ermington. More than half way is passed 
Holbeton, with its small inn. Almost opposite this is 
Oldaport, on the left bank, where, above what was once a 
creek, are traces of a fortified harbour believed to be 
Roman. By ferry near the mouth, one might cross to 
gain Modbury up that side ; or turning west, one has a 
grand walk along the coast to Revehtokej Noss, and Newton 
Ferrers at the mouth of the Yealm (p, 127). For un- 
encumbered pedestrians this would be the best way of 
getting on to Plymouth, especially on Saturdays, when the 
Membland Drive (p. 128) is open. Both Ermington and 
Holbeton are within a walk of Tealmpton Station, and 
not far off the highroad mentioned above, from Modbury 
through Yealmpton to Plymouth.] 

The above digressions, of course, are for those who have 
thrown themselves loose from our main route. The 
G. W. R. line, crossing the Yealm by a lofty viaduct^ 
brings ns to Comwood, 2 miles beyond Ivy Bridge, another 
favourite excursion point from Plymouth, where the upper 
part of the Yealm valley would lead on to Dartmoor. The 
village stands a mile or so above the station, its old Church, 
well restored, containing some fine ornaments both ancient 
and modern. 

A mile behind the village the river comes down in cascades 
through the beautiful wooded glen known as Awns and Dendles, 
which, though in private property, is open three days a week 
(Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday). Some 2 miles north-west 
rises Shell Top (1546 feet), the prospect from which is one of the 
most extensive on Dartmoor. To the east of this, between the 
Yealm and the Erme, there are stone rows and hut circles to be 
traced out. 

From Comwood (or from Ivy Bridge, 2 miles more) a road runs 
over the south-west corner of the moor to Horrahridge (12 miles) 
and Tavistock (16 miles). Some couple of miles south-west of 
Shell Top it rises to the level of the moor, affording a fine view 
over Plymouth in the distance. Then, passing by Lee Moor Clay 
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Works, it drops slightly to Cadaford Bridge, rising and falling 
again to the Meavy stream, which it crosses a little to the right 
of Meavy village. Beyond Meavy it again rises to Walkha/nvpton, 
whose lofty Perpendicular church tower forms a conspicuous object 
from every part of the country round. From Walkhampton 
Horrabridge is reached by a by-road to the left, and Tavistock by 
the main one, which crosses the picturesque Walkham valley on 
the way. For the present these places are merely mentioned, as 
we shall come to them later on in our excursions from Plymouth 
(p. 133). 

Flympton is the next station, a place that besides the 
authentic honour of being the birthplace of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, takes pride in a distich plagiarised by several 
west country towns which have rather come down in the 
world — 

" Plympton was a market town 
When Plymouth was a vuzzy down." 

It now seems like to become an outgrowth of Plymouth, 
being surrounded by dwellings of prosperous citizens, 
behind which the heights are studded by fortifications 
guarding the great seaport and arsenal 

There are traces of an Augustinian Priory at Plympton St. Ma/ry, 
whose Church, near the station, is a noble old pile of the Decorated 
order, with rerpendicular additions. It contains memorials of the 
families of Strode and Parker, and is notable for its fine peal of 
bells. 

At Plympton St, Maurice or Plympton £arle, a mile south of 
Plympton St. Mary, may be seen the ruins of a feudal stronghold 
built by Richard de Kedvers, Earl of Devon. Here Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was bom in 1722, and educated at the Plympton 
Grammar School, of which his father was master. This school 
was built 1665 in the late Tudor style, the arcade supported by 
massive piers of granite. 

Beautiful walks may be taken all around Plympton, though 
the country is rather too much blocked up by private mansions 
and grounds. Three miles to the north-east stands up ffem^rdon 
Ball, crowned by its clump of trees, so conspicuous from the Hoe 
at Plymouth, and itself commanding a very extensive prospect. 
Four miles south, through Brixton, is reached the wooded estuary 
of the Yealm (p. 127). To the west lies the nearer valley of the 
Plym, up which such beautiful trips are taken from Plymouth 
(p. 131). 

A mUe beyond Plympton, the Q. W. R. branch from 
Tavistock and Launceston joins the main line at Marsh, 
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MiUs. Then we proceed for a mile or so along the estnary 
of the Pljm, fringed on its opposite side by the woods of 
Saltram (p. 123X till, diverging into a shallow valley, our 
train reaches successively the Mutley^ North Boad, and 
MiUbay Stations at Plymouth. 
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Hotels : Boyal, near the Theatre, Lockyer Street ; Grand, on the Hoe ; Duke 
of ComvocU, Continental,* and Albion, opposite the Millbay Station ; 
Lockyer, Cenirai,* behind the Hoe ; Farley, Union Street ; Chnibb's, Old 
Town Street ; Westminster Temperance, Princess Square ; Pier, near O. 
W. Docks ; Boydl, Tlumojf, in Devonport. 

* Those marked with an asterisk, new and si»cious houses, have not yet 
secured a license. The Hoe Mansions (Eliot Street), is a first-class boarding- 
house. The Metropde, on the Hoe, has for years been represented only by a 
site. 

StatioBB. — Millbay, now rebuilt and extended, \a the Plymouth 
terminus of the 6. W. R. lying under the Hoe, near the chief 
streets and hotels ; but the Cornwall expresses do not usually run 
into this cut de sac, stopping only at North Hood on the outskirts. 

The Friary Station, in a rather out-of-the-way part of Plymouth, 
behind Sutton Pool, is the L. & S.-W. terminus, to which it runs 
in from Devonport by a circuitous route, sharing with the G. W. B. 
the use of the MuUey and North JRoad suburban stations ; yet so that 
here the two railways seem again at cross purposes as at Exeter, 
their trains out of the town running in opposite directions. The 
North Road Station on this line is the nearest for central points, 
rather over a mile from the Hoe and the show-part of Plymouth. 
The Devonport Stations of both lines might be nearer in point of 
distance to the Stonehouse side, if it were not for the inlet to 
be crossed by bridges. 

Gab fares, as officially fixed, are low, starting at eightpence a 
mile ; but the practice of Plymouth Jehus hardly squares with the 
theory of the tariff. From Millbay Is., and from tne North Boad 
or Friary Station Is. 6d. would take one handsomely to the Hoe 
quarter. At night, double fares are legal. 

Most of the stations are served by tnun cars and onmibiisefl, as 
indicated a little farther on, when our reader has gained an outline 
of the geography of the place, made so puzzling by creeks and 
peninsulas. 

The Tliree Towns, as they entitle ihemBelves, PVymmUh^ 
Stonehovse^ Dwonport, make practically one, though as yet the 
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two latter have resisted all proposals of municipal incorpora- 
tion with Plymouth ; Devonport being indeed so jealous of 
her nominal independence that she erected a monument to 
commemorate the change of name from the original belittling 
appellation, PlymotUh Dock. To the stranger's eye all three 
run on into each other for miles along the broken banks of 
the Sound, separated only by its inlets and bordering heights, 
with Plymouth as the moral if not physical centre for an 
idle traveller's purposes. ' The politician will find them 
further divided into the parliamentary boroughs of Plymouth 
and Devonport, each returning two members who are apt to 
neutralise each other's votes. The population of the whole 
group of towns and suburbs is about 200,000. Plymouth 
and Devonport have much developed lately, while Stonehouse 
remains rather helplessly squeezed in between them, content 
to be a Petty Sessional Division of the Hundred of Roborough. 
The new parts of the town will readily be distinguished from 
the old quarters, cramped and mean as they often are ; and 
the growth of residential suburbs on the environing heights 
is a proof of prosperity. There are men still alive who can 
remember cattle grazing on the site of Millbay Station, and 
rooks cawing in what is now a chief thoroughfare of Plymouth. 
" Every schoolboy " knows, if only from study of Captain 
Marryat, that Plymouth is — we beg pardon, that Plymouth 
and Devonport are — one of our chief seaports and naval 
arsenals. Every schoolgirl knows how Plymouth has figured 
in our marine annals, nursing old sea-dogs like Drake and 
Hawkins, sending out ships to fight the French and Spaniards, 
now harbouring a Mayflower freighted with the seeds of a 
new world, now a Bellerophon carrying into exile the con- 
queror of a continent. Any " general reader " has a vague 
idea of the Hoe, where blu£f Francis Drake was playing 
bowls when he got news of the Armada in sight ; of the 
Hard, where Polls are understood as wont to put their arms 
akimbo and to speak irreverently of Port Admirals ; of the 
Barbican, where so many a tar has landed with his pockets 
full of prize money, soon to be emptied. Travellers know 
Plymouth as a port of call for great ocean steamer Hubs, or 
a refreshment station on the long way to ComwalL What 
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most strangers do not know is, that Plymouth, if they but 
knew it, might be one of the pleasantest resorts on the south 
coast It is not such a resort, only because visitors so often 
hurry through it, on business or pleasure, without duly con- 
sidering its claims to attention. All the more room will be 
found by those who have the sense to come here when Ilfra- 
combe is crowded, and lodgings are not to be got at Lynton 
for love or money. 

We seriously declare that, in some respects, there is not 
an English watering place to compare with Plymouth, which 
nobody seems to think of as a watering-place. Those who 
have merely passed through the town, with glimpses of the 
poor streets about the railway, do not suspect that on the 
Hoe, close at hand, there is the finest promenade in England, 
and that this is only one of several marine esplanades and 
prospects which singly would make the fortune of any 
** Saturday -to- Monday ville." The front of the Hoe is 
perhaps the best bathing-place on the south coast. Even 
the docks here are picturesque arms of the sea. The stately 
houses crowning the Hoe, and the streets of quiet dignity 
sloping down behind it, could well hold up their heads to 
Bath or Brighton. Here are the amusements of a large town 
to draw upon ; and it is kept lively by the stir of a sea- 
port and garrison ; a little too lively, perhaps, of a^ Saturday 
night, in the main thoroughfares ; but the dweller on the 
Hoe need know nought of these scenes of vulgar revelry, as 
he gazes over the waters of the Sound, astir with vessels 
of every rig and flag. Almost daily some great war-ship 
comes in or goes out, and the taxpayer notes an alarming 
waste of powder in re-echoed salutes. Besides the crews of 
these visitors there is a permanent dep6t of tars rated on 
the books of the Vivid, the Admiral's yacht ; also a 
nursery of future A.Bs. schooled in the sturdy training brigs 
that may be seen daily beating out round the Breakwater. 
Military bands are as common as organ grinders in less 
favoured towns; here might Browning's Italian country 
gentleman say indeed — 

** Bang whang-whang goes the drum ; tooUe-tee-tooUe the fife ; 
No keeping one's haunches still : it's the greatest pleasure in life ! " 
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If one have no taate for military and naval spectacles, 
Plymouth looks out over and communicates with most 
delightful stretches of both sea and land scenery. Some 
dozen excursion steamers are running daily in summer, 
carrying crowds up the well-wooded rivers which mingle 
their waters in Plymouth Sound, or along the coast of 
Cornwall, and to adjacent watering-placea The railway 
companies give cheap tickets, in connection with coach and 
steamer services, enabling one to visit within the day most 
of the famous beauty spots on this side of Devon. There 
are lovely country walks close at hand. We had almost 
forgotten to mention the boating, almost as much a matter 
of course here as cabbing, since the amphibious configuration 
of the place makes it in parts a kind of deep-water Venice. 
Weather is an important consideration for a pleasure resort ; 
and those who love Plymouth no better than they know it, 
say it is always raining there. Certainly, with the rest of 
this south-west corner, it shares a good deal of moisture ; 
nor can its warmest advocate call it bracing as a rule. But 
some of us like this mild soft air, and rather prefer rain to 
dust, especially as knowing that, when the rain is over, the 
sky will be idl the clearer. Here is a statement to amaze 
those who accept the wide-spread scandal of South Devon 
being always wrapt in clouds. In a ten-years' record of 
the Meteorological Society, Plymouth stood bracketed with 
Dublin and Southboume, these three taking the third place 
for winter sunshine, outshone only by Jersey and Falmouth 
in the British Isles. In summer Plymouth is seldom 
without cooling breezes ; and, as it is no fashionable resort 
either in winter or summer, accommodations are not ex- 
travagantly dear at any season, while lodgings can readily 
be found in a town so often called upon to harbour arrivals 
from abroad. We believe, then, that many holiday-makers 
might come to thank us for the suggestion that they 
should encamp at Plymouth, using it as a base from 
which to reconnoitre the surrounding district, one of 
the finest in England ; and we are glad to know that 
not a few have followed our advice on this point without 
regretting it 
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THE TOWN OF PLYMOUTH 

Let UB now take a look round Plymouth, beginning with 
the Hoe^ at once its Piccadilly and its Champs Elys^es, This 
is a green hill lying between the sea and the busiest part 
of the town, one end of it occupied by a block of mansions, 
including the Grand Hotel and the Royal Western Yacht 
Club. About it are the other chief clubs — the Plyvruyidh 
Club, the South-Western Yacht Club, and the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. The slopes on both sides are laid out as a 
public park, which wants nothing but shade and brightening 
by a few more flower beds such as are found in one bit of 
garden at the Citadel end. Along the top runs an asphalted 
promenade, some half mile long and unusually broad, from 
which the views, both landward and seaward, are unrivalled, 
on one hand stretching over the suburbs to the outline of 
Dartmoor, on the other looking across Plymouth Sound 
with its winding shores and creeks. Any novelist of the 
new school, who cared to lay his scene here, might find 
matter for pages of glowing description ; we can only advise 
the reader to come and see for himself what a mistaken idea 
he may have of Plymouth as all barracks and slop-shops. 
Enough to say that Brighton and Eastbourne might well 
give the best of their esplanades and pavilions for this airy 
park, conspicuously ornamented by Boehm's statue of Si/r 
Fra/ncis Drake, by the new National Armada Monmnent, and 
by the old Eddy stone Lighthouse, transplanted here to end 
its days on dry land, as a venerable spectacle and view 
tower. In the centre of the seaward slope is a stately 
curved shelter known as the BuU Ring ; above is a spacious 
terrace, behind which the park opens out towards the town ; 
and everywhere seats and grassy ledges invite the holiday 
groups, who on a fine Sunday afternoon swarm here without 
crowding. Below projects the Promenade Pier, with its 
landing stages, from which most of the excursion steamers 
start, and its roomy pavilion for varied entertainments. 
Plymouth's sea front is nearly all pier, in a sense ; but this, 
let it be remembered in our indications, is the Pier, not very 
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much of a pier as such structures go, but an important 
feature in the pleasure-life of the place. 

Bathing. — A winding sea-road edges the Hoe, the shore in front 
of which is, by nature and art, excellently laid out for bathing. 
Swimmers, indeed, have the best of it ; the sheltered basin under 
the Eddystone Tower being reserved for ladies. The space between 
this and the pier is an amphitheatre of steps and jetties, from 
which every morning, as early as April sometimes, and as late as 
October, swarms of gymnasts may be seen plunging into clear 
depths and giving natatory displays very visible for those who 
care to look over the wall, at an hour when most passers-by have 
their own business to mind. Accomplished swimmers may 
prefer the end of the pier, where they can dress under its shelters ; 
but the rocks also have covered dressing-places and causeways for 
going down into the water at almost any state of the tide. For 
beginners there are two strips of beach and rock, one to the right 
of the pier, that can be used in the morning ; the other beyond 
the ladies' bathing -place, under a clifif, which hides the local 
Actaeons from promenading Dianas, so is available all day. 
Farther along, under the Aquarium, there is yet another haunt of 
swimmers, with steps and stone dressing pavilion ; and the rocks 
beyond are also pressed into service by unblushing urchins. 
Divers of a more retiring disposition would usually find the Break- 
water very much at their service. 

To have done with this head of information, it may be said that 
there are similarly prepared bathing-coves for both sexes : on the 
esplanade in front of Stonehouse (reached by passing round the 
G. W. Docks and past the Marine Barracks) ; then for Devonport, 
another under Mount Wise, apt on hot afternoons to be occupied 
in force by the youngsters of H.M. training ships, who use tneir 
brilliant pocket-handkerchiefs for all purposes of bath toilet. 
The prosaic vulgarity of a bathing-machine seems as unknown here 
as unnecessary. 

Hitherto the water about the Hoe has lain under a suspicion of 
being contaminated by sewage ; but new drainage works are now 
being undertaken to carry the town's refuse out to sea. Good 
bathing can be found at Barnpool, and other points of the opposite 
shore. 

One serious want we have to note in Plymouth is a good 
establishment of Baths, a matter which should be seen to by the 
Corporation. 

The Hoe occupies a promontory, cut off on the right by 
Millbay, where are the Great Western docks, and on the 
other side by Sutton Pool, which serves the same purpose 
for the rival London and South- Western Company. From 
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Millbay Station the aea front is soon reached by ijollowing 
the tram line along the wall of the docks, or by striking 
straight up behind the Duke of Cornwall Hotel, and taking 
any turn to the right to come out on the promenade along 
the top. The further end of the Hoe is occupied by the 
atadd, built in the reign of Charles II. as a significant 
hint to a town which had taken the parliamentary side in 
his father's war. If the Sound were not well defended by 
a chain of forts, armed with guns of the heaviest calibre, 
our up-to-date enemies might laugh at this obsolete strong- 
hold, which, however, has an old-fashioned dignity of its own. 
The prospect from the ramparts, measuring about a mile in 
circuit, is more effective than they would probably be against 
a Japanese fleet. The entrance is by an elaborate classical 
gateway at the north end, facing the town, into the heart of 
which we might here descend at once, but will rather take 
our reader round by the sea-wall outside of the fortifications, 
where carriages, however, will be brought to a stand at the 
comer of the inlet. Below the Citadel, on the sea side, 
where the Hoe is continued by terraced walks, will be seen 
the Aquarium and LaJboraiory of the Marine Biological 
Association, the former open at a small charge. 

The road round the Citadel ends in a passage and stair- 
way, closed at night, leading through to a somewhat un- 
attractive part of the town by which we emerge on the 
Barhiccm, a lively scene of quays, fish market, boat landing, 
ferry steamers, and other features of business. A flagstone 
here inscribed Mayflovoer^ 1620, and a wall -tablet com- 
memorate the embarkation, or rather re-embarkation, of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Within lies button Pool, crowded with 
small craft ; and near at hand are the Custom House and 
the Exchange. We are here at the oldest part of the town, 
where some weather-worn houses are to be seen that may 
have had Drake for a visitor. The old Blackfriars Monastery 
is now desecrated as a distillery of Plymouth Gin. Passing 
through some streets characteristic of the east-end waterside 
of Plymouth, we soon come to the line of main thoroughfares, 
off which stands its main architectural pride, a fine group 
of public buildings including the Guildhall and Law Courts 
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on two sides of a quadrangle, at the ends of whicli are the 
Poit Office and St Andrew's Gkwrch. Though architectural 
purists find some fault here, as usual, it must be admitted 
that hardly another of our provincial towns has such an 
imposing centre. The buildings are in general style Early 
English, the most striking feature being the Tower (160 
feet), which will guide us hither from almost any part of 
the town. The public are admitted to the top for a view 
of Plymouth, which, however, is better seen from more 
commanding situations. 

The Southern or Guildhall block, 202 feet in length by 90 feet, 
has in the centre the Cheat ffcUl {to which the public are admitted), 
the most ornamental portion of the whole building. Over the 
main entrance is a carved group of Fame, Industry, and Virtue, 
and over the lower entrance Justice between Truth and Mercy. 
On the left side of the entrance are panels representing re- 
spectively Painting, Music, Sculpture, War, Peace, and Religion, 
and on the right side Architecture, Astronomy, Mechanics, Com- 
merce, Plenty, and Law. From the centre of the roof rises a light 
and elegant spire. The interior is 146 feet by 58, and will seat 
about 3000 persons. The popular Saturday evening concerts here 
are of a hign class, though admission is gratis or at an almost 
nominal charge. The orchestra has a very fine organ. The large 
windows, seven on each side, are filled with stained glass re- 
presenting historical events connected with the town, notably that 
famous game of bowls on the Hoe, which Sir Francis Drake played 
out as if to show there need be no hurry in tackling the Armada. 
One design boldly presents his present Majesty in the prosaic dress 
of the 19th century. Behind the Magistrates* Cowrt to the east 
are the Police Offices, The Law Courts on the west are spacious 
and remarkably well planned. The gables of the southern block 
of buildings are each crowned with statues of sovereigns or other 
notabilities. 

The Northern block, 207J feet by 66J, comprising the Council 
Chamber and Municipal OffijSes, displays rather plainer architecture 
than the southern. The Chamber is lit by stained-glass windows, 
with medallion portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Queen Victoria, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Francis Drake. On the walls are 
portraits of Charles II., James II., George II., George III., 
William lY., etc In the mayor's parlour there are a portrait of 
Queen Anne and a contemporary portrait of Sir Francis Drake, 
1594. A tower, 95 feet high, crowns one corner of the main 
entrance. On the gable end of the Council Chamber stands a 
life-size statue of Drake, who is evidently the hero of Plymouth. 

The Post OffiM faces the west end of the Guildhall. 
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The old Pansh Church is at the east end of the block, 
having in front of it a tall cross erected as a comprehensive 
monument to the parishioners buried below what is now a 
scene of bustle. Behind, on the south-east side, at the comer 
of Finewdl Streety are some buildings of an Abbey ; and by 
keeping down this street into Notte Street, one finds other 
relics of old Plymouth. 

St. Andreto's Church is a Perpendicular building, commenced 
in the 15th century. The massive tower, battlemented and 
pinnacled, was restored in 1871. The body of the Church consists 
of a nave and two aisles of unusual length, so as to enclose the 
chancel, each with an east window. The interior was restored in 
1874-75 by Sir Gilbert Scott. It is remarkable for the large area, 
and contains, amongst other objects of interest, a richly-orna- 
mented stone pulpit, a handsome octagonal font, a reredos with 
painted panels, and a finely-carved oak lectern. The roof is 
waggon shaped. There are several modem stained windows, 
and many monuments, amongst them a fine bust of a former vicar, 
Zachary Mudge, by Chantrey (east end of south aisle) on the walls, 
and a poetical tribute to Charles Matthews (south aisle) the elder, 
who died at Plymouth in 1835 ; also several quaint epitaphs. 
The tower contains a carillon of ten bells which chime every four 
hours. The musical part of the services is worthy of this fine 
church. 

Charles Chti/rch^ or the "New Church," lies not far off at the 
back of Sutton Pool, where services of a plainer type seem accept- 
able. This is a rare and on the whole surprisingly successful 
example of Gothic architecture produced during the middle of the 
17th century. It contains nave, chancel, and aisles, surmounted 
by a tower and spire at the west end. The spire is more than a 
century later than the body of the Church. 

Plymouth has other handsome Churches and Chapels, of which 
the most remarkable is the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Cecil 
Street, with a fine spire prominent towards the back of the town. 

The Markets are somewhat hidden away behind Bedford 
Street on the north side of the Guildhall. Close to them, 
the FlyTnouth Pvhlic and Cottonian Library (open on 
Mondays, other days special application necessary) in 
Cornwall Street, has a valuable collection of works of the 
old masters, including Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Claude Lorraine, Vandyck, etc., presented by Mr. 
Cotton, F.R.a The old Ouildhall, Whimple Street, is 
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occupied by the Free Library arid Reading Boomj which 
offers special privileges to strangers, and has a separate 
reading-room for ladies. 

From Bedford Street we pass by George Street to the Clock 
Tower, which may be considered the Charing Cross of Ply- 
mouth. Here stands an Ionic block of public buildings, 
including the Theatre Royal and the Royal Hotel. Further 
along towards the Millbay station, which ends this line of 
thoroughfares, on the left will be seen the Athenoevm, also 
in the Grecian style of architecture, but of the Doric order, 
the home of the Plymouth Institution and the Devon a/nd 
Gomwall Natural History Society, containing a Museum of 
local archaeology, open at a small charge. Athencetmi Street, 
turning up here by a crescent, or Lockyer Street, passing in 
front of the Royal Hotel, would lead straight on to 
the Hoe. 

From the other side of the Clock Tower turns down 
Union Street, in which are the Palace Music Hall and other 
places of entertainment. By the railway arch crossing Union 
Street one can pass, on the left, into Millbay station. A 
little farther on comes the Octagon, relic of a day when 
it made a more genteel quarter of Plymouth, this now being 
the main artery of communication between Plymouth and 
Devonport, much frequented of an evening by Mr. T, 
Atkins, his naval comrades, and their friends. 

From the Clock start also (going round by Princess 
Square and the Post Office, not to obstruct the narrow main 
thoroughfare) Electric Trams for Gompton, Mutley, and other 
elevated quarters at the back of the town (p. 117). 

The tram marked Prince Rock, taking at first the same 
line, leads to the east suburbs, passing by Friary Station, 
Opposite this station is Beaim/mt Pwrk, where a mansion 
temporarily houses the Town Museum and Art GaUery, for 
yrhich new quarters are being built beside the Tedinical 
School in the Tavistock Boad, a main line leading north- 
wards, 

A little way above the Beaumont Park, the Freedom 
Field, scene of a stubborn fight in the Civil War, makes 
another public pleasure ground, commanding good views. 
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STONEHOUSE AND DEVONPORT. 

Stonehoiise lies upon the promontory shutting in Mill- 
bay, at the head of which are the Great Western Docks. 
From the Hoe the shortest way across is round the Docks 
(admission Id.) Behind runs the- MiUhay Road (turn down 
under the hridge heyond Millbay Station) leading through a 
not very attractive quarter, with some quaint nooks and 
comers hidden away among its huge institutions. The 
Ma/rine Barracks are at the farther end, beyond which, so 
obscure are its approaches, strangers often neglect to pass 
round the fine sea walk skirting the promontory between 
Redoubts known as the Eastern and the Western King, with 
a look-out over the narrowest part of the Sound upon Moimt 
Edgcmribe opposite. 

Coming through the Docks one mounts up by the Long Rown, 
once an assembly room, and the Marine Infirmary y also to be gained 
by passing round the Barracks, where they face into Dumford 
Street. Keep as near the sea as you can and go boldly on, heed- 
less of sentries and cannon, that will let you pass unchallenged 
over a low height to the east end of the esplanade, winding round 
the bay before the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe's Winter VUla, 
where you must turn ofif to get out of StonehoUse along the side 
of the Fool, known at the npper end as Mill Lake, the long inlet 
cutting oflF Devonport. 

One may walk on, however, a little farther upon the point, the 
outer side of which is occupied by T?i>e Royal Victualling Yard 
(admission on application to the police at the entrance). Vast 
excavations had to be made before the building was commenced, 
which consists of large quadrangular blocks, covering with the 
courts an area of 15 acres. It is approached by a street leading 
from the east end of Stonehouse Bridge, and entered through a 
handsome gateway, surmounted by a statue of William IV. The 
most interesting operation in the Yard is the process of biscuit- 
making. 

The walk round this promontory may be gained at the 
west end from Dumford Street, skirting the Pool, where, at 
Admiral's Hard, is the ferry for Gremill and Mount Edg- 
cvmbe. Then comes St, Georges Ghwrck^ beyond which we 
reach the Bridge crossing to Devonport The Royal Naval 
Hospital looks over the water to the north of the Bridge, 

8 
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facing the Boyal Military Hospital on the Devonport side. 
The head of the inlet beyond is being filled in ; and it is 
proposed to form here a Public Recreation Ground for the 
three towns. 

Unless taking a long way round this creek, we must 
gain Devonport by ferry from Admiral's Hard, or by 
paying a halfpenny at the Bridge, which the tramway 
crosses, at once to thread its way among fortifications and 
places of arms. The town occupies a promontory, the 
sea face of which is much shut in by the Dockyard 
buildings ; but Devonport has no want of amenities. The 
walks and terraces of Mount Wise, reached through a park 
to the left, make a pleasure ground only inferior to the 
Hoe, and with nearer views of the Mount Edgcumbe shore. 
Below this the Richmond Walk runs along the shore by 
AdmiraVs Stairs to MvMon Gove. Above are the Port 
Admiral's and the General's official residences. The other 
side of the town is enclosed by an open belt known as the 
Ordnance Land or the Brick Fields, where military displays 
may be seen every Monday forenoon and on special occasions. 
Beyond the huge Eaglan Barracks and the L. & S.-W. station, 
this recreation ground is continued by a park commanding 
fine views, on the other side of which again lies the growing 
suburb of Stoke, running into Morice Tovm, the new quarter 
behind the Eeyham Steam Yard. 

There are some picturesque nooks in Devonport, as the 
houses on the Gun Wharf, 200 years old and overgrown 
with creepers. There is much also that looks new and 
business-lik:e. Part of the town is laid out in square blocks, 
on the American plan ; and the streets on the whole are 
not so grimy and crooked as those of Plymouth. Gumberland 
Street and Fore Street, to which the tramway takes us, are 
the main thoroughfares ; and hereabouts stand the chief 
public buildings — the Post Office, in Fore Street ; the Free 
Public LUyra/ry; the PMic Hall Theatre, at the junction of 
Fore Street with Princess Street ; the highly classical Town 
HaU in Fore Street; and the Golvmn, a Doric pillar of 
Devonshire granite, more than 100 feet in height, bmlt 
at a cost of £2750 on a solid mass of rock, to commemorate 
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the change in the name of the town from Plymouth Dock 
to Devonport. 

None of the churches of Devonport calls for special 
remark, unless it be the old Parish Church of Stoke Damerel^ 
close to the Military Hospital. This, however, has nothing 
left of its original self except the tower. 

To strangers the chief object of interest is, of course, 
the Dockyaxd (admission at 10 and 11 A.M., and at 2, 3, 
and 4 p.m.) 

A naval arsenal ii^as established here in 1689, but it began to 
assume its present proportions only in 1761. From that date 
the growth of FlyrrwtUh Dockya/rd has been rapid, and it is now 
one of the most important establishments in the kingdom. 

The entrance is at the end of Fore Street, whence we pass into 
a wide open court bounded on each side by buildings ; amongst 
them, the Admiral-superintendent's house, the chapel, the guard- 
house, pay office, and surgery. Under the guidance of the 
metropolian police (in charge of all our naval arsenals) parties 
are taken round at the above hours, no ''tip" being expected by 
their personal conductor, but a small gratuity may be left for 
division among the force. Here are to be seen cruisers of the 
newest pattern, and perhaps other monsters of the deep which a 
quarter of a century ago were the pride of our navy, now being 
done up to take a back place in the reserve ; also steam-hammers 
that can crack a coco-nut or knock into shape a mass of many 
tons ; sheets of steel brought to be drilled or cut like a sheet of 
paper ; the figure-heads of old ships, and many other wonders and 
curiosities. 

The measurements of the Docks are : — 

I. T!!h» five Docks — 



1. New Union, built in 1762 . 

2. New NoHh, built in 1789 
8. South Dock, built by William III. 

and since enlarged 

4. Head Dock, buUt by George III. 

5. Stem Dock ,, 
Orcwvng Slip, adjoining the Camber 

II. The CTurni Cdble Storehouse, built in 1844-48, cost nearly 
£40,000. About 650 chain cables are generally kept here, ready 
for immediate service. 

The Anchor Smithery fronts the Anchor Wharf, and is 210 feet 
square. Forty-eight forges and Nasmyth's steam-hammer combine 
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to produce a scene which, for clash, clangour, and lurid glare, 
recalls to the imagination a Cyclopean pandemonium. 

III. The Hope House is built of iron ; the Spinning House of 
limestone, three stories high, and each 1200 feet in length ; the 
Rigging Houses are two ranges of sheds 480 feet long, forming 
one side of a quadrangle, while the other sides are occupied with 
storehouses. The Ccumher^ a canal 70 feet long, and spanned by 
an iron swing-bridge, communicates with the Bool Pond, There 
are, besides, mast-houses, timber-basins, timber-sheds, saw-pits, 
building-slips, reservoirs, smithies, mould or model-lofts, some of 
which are not thrown open to the public 

lY. A neat gravel path winds up to a small mound. King's 
Hill, whose summit is crowned by a pavilion, and commands a fine 
view. 

V. Keyham Steam Vardf connected with the Dockyard by a 
tunnel 900 yards in length, occupies a sort of peninsula between 
Keyham Lake, Hamoaze, and Moon's Cove. The entrance is from 
Morice Town (so named from Sir William Morice, who purchased 
it in 1667). Huge basins have here been added for the accommoda- 
tion of our modem leviathans. 

YI. Between the Dockyard and Eeyham lies the Chm Wharfs 
occupying five acres of ground. In the Storehouses are all kinds 
of arms, and in the open spaces between stand methodically arranged 
pyramids of cannon balls, gun-carriages of various shapes, and 
rows of polished cannons. 

Devonport is enclosed by a line of fortifications, with a ditch 
12 feet to 20 feet deep, excavated from the solid limestone. There 
are Three Gates — the Stonehouse Gate, leading to Plymouth, the 
Stoke Barrier towards Tavistock, and the North Barrier, opening 
on the Tamar. The King's IvUerior Boundary Wall is 12 feet 
high ; the Blockhouse^ with its ramparts and ditches, occupies 
an elevated position in Higher Stoke. 

Devonport has a system of electric trams of its own, 
which seems not yet complete or finally connected. One 
line starts from the Royal Albert Hospital, running by the 
Dockyard towards Saltash. Another from Fore Street would 
take us round by the back of Plymouth, at the head of 
the deepest inlet, reaching North Road, whence one can 
descend into the central quarter. 

Ferries. — ^The three towns being so much cut up by arms of 
the sea, their communications are much dependent upon ferries, 
both small boats and steamers, of which the principal ones may 
be mentioned. 

From the Banrbican, steamers run across the Catwater every 
half-hour to TurTuhapel and Oreston; and every ten minutes to 
Mount Batten^ 
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Every hour (leaving at the half-hours) from Admirals Hard 
to Cremill for Mount Edgcumbe ; and from the same point 
frequently to MourU Wise, Ikvonport. 

The Devon and Cornwall shores are also connected by boats 
from MvUon Gove to Cremill and to MiUhrook; from Morioe Town 
to TorpoiiU ; and at SaMctsh, 

For Saltash, a steamer leaves North Comer, Devonport, at the 
half-hours, returning at the hours ; and less frequently from the 
Hoe Pier. 

A Steam Ferry Bridge plies between the Dockyard and Tor 
Point, on the Cornish shore. 

The fare for most of these ferries is a matter of coppers. The 
Watermen's fares for small boats make a question rather too large 
and elastic to be comprised here. They begin at 3d. for a sin^e 
passenger crossing the Catwater, and at Is. an hour, an increase 
being reasonably expected in rough weather, and never unexpected 
in any state of wind or tide. 

ENVIRONS OF PLYMOUTH 

The heights behind offer several view points that give 
an idea of the country close at hand. For example, one 
might take the tram^ or follow its rails, uphill to the 
Compton and Mannavnead suburbs. From the stopping- 
place at Compton Lane, Lane End, one keeps on a little way 
to the top of the hiU, where, on the right, the Hartley 
Pleasv/re Ground^ laid out beside a Reservoir, looks over the 
outskirts of the town to a stretch of Dartmoor. Lower 
down on this route would have been passed another basin of 
the Plymouth water-supply, first brought by Sir F. Drake 
from the moor (p. 132). This is the high road to Dartmoor, 
a mile or so out on which is reached the village-subu^ now 
entitled Grown HiU^ but once better known as KnacJcer^s 
KndL Here roads diverge, left, to St Bvdeaux and Tamerton 
Foliott (p. 124) ; and on the other side go off winding ways to 
the Plym Valley, reached at Marsh Mills (p. 123) in an hour 
or so's walk by the pleasant village of Egg BucMand. 

In the fine season conveyances from the Clock Tower 
make excursions to various points of the vicinity. 

Pl3rillOtith Sonnd. — Having surveyed Plymouth by land, 
we will now take to the water, affording such grand sea- 
scapes, which one is in danger of half forgetting on shores 
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occupied by a great town. Plymoutli Sound has reminded 
travellers of Sydney Harbour, which in these days of globe 
trotting seems to have supplanted the Bay of Naples as a 
standard of beauty in such scenes. With its puzzling 
maze of inlets it may be roughly compared, in arrangement 
if not in proportions, to a hand with outstretched fingers, the 
palm represented by the harbour itself. The thumb, then, 
is the GaJtwaJter, curved deeply in between Mount Baiten and 
Catdorvriy receiving the estuary of the Plym, which here loses 
its name in that of the Laira. The forefinger points to 
Sviton Pool, its extreme points named " Bear's Head " and 
"Fisher's Nose.'' The second finger indicates MUlhay, 
lying between the Hoe and Stonehouse, whose head forms 
the Great Western Docks, The third finger points up the 
far-reaching creek already spoken of as Stonehouse Lake or 
the Pool, which divides Stonehouse from Devonport The 
little finger, which ought to be the largest, stands for the 
anchorage of Homioaae, formed by the estuary of the Tamar, 
whose east bank is for some distance taken up by the Royal 
Dockyard, Gun Wharf, and Steam Yard. Beyond the latter 
Keyham Lake runs inland. On the opposite side the shore 
is deeply indented by MiUbrodk, St John's Lake, and other 
creeks, then below Saltash by the estuary of the St Germans 
or Lyvher river, itself branching off into numerous arms. 
Above Saltash unite the waters of the Tamar and the Ta^jy, 

Off the Hoe lies the low fort-crowned island of St, NidhdLas, 
commonly known as Drake's Island. The island, with its 
fortifications, was held by the Parliamentarians during the Oivil 
War, though on two occasions nearly betrayed into Royalist hands ; 
and after the Restoration it became a state prison, in which, 
amongst others, General Lambert was kept captive till his death. 
Its formidable defensive works are of great importance, as com- 
manding the entrance to the Sound. It \& about 3 acres in extent, 
connected with the Cornwall shore by a range of low rocks, called 
the Bridgcy impassable even at high water, except for the smallest 
and lightest craft, and sometimes at low tides so dry that the 
island almost loses its character. Civilians, we fancy, are not 
encouraged to visit this place of arms, except on business, else we 
should recommend its views of the Sound. 

Some two miles down the Sound is seen the low mass of the 
Breakwater. It also is insulated, having on either hand a good 
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channel, which admits the egress or ingress of the largest ships at 
any time of the tide. Between its wall and the north shore forty 
sail of the line, besides smaller vessels, can ride in safety. It was 
commenced in 1812, under the direction of Rennie, and for thirty- 
four years took the daily labour of 200 men. About 4,000,000 
tons of granite were used at a cost of a million and a half. Its 
length in the centre is 1000 yards, with two arms, 350 yards long, 
which trend towards the north. The width at the base varies 
from 300 to 400 feet, narrowing to 45 feet at the top ; the depth 
from 80 to 40 feet, according to the inequalities of its foundation ; 
and at high spring-tides it rises but two or three feet above the 
sea. The lAgMhouse^ at the west end, of white granite, 55 feet 
high, and 114 feet diameter at its base, was constructed in 1841. 
At the east end stands a beacon, with a hollow globe for the 
shelter of shipwrecked seamen. One can walk along the top when 
the waves are not too boisterous. The Breakwater may be visited 
by boat, and is a favourite point for short steamboat trips. 

Near the extremities of the Breakwater are on opposite sides 
Bovisand Fort, a recent erection of immense strength, and 
Picklecombe Fort; and half-way between, the BreobkwcUer Fort — 
the three together making a formidable line of defence for the 
protection of the port. 

Mount Edgcumbe. — The grounds of Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe's famous seat on the Cornwall shore are the 
chief lion of the neighbourhood, and justly so, for it is hard 
to say whether the view of them from Plymouth, or the 
view of Plymouth from their wooded heights, be the more 
beautifuL They are thrown open to the public once a week, 
as a rule on Wednesdays, changed to the first Saturday in 
each month for the convenience of the Dockyard people. 
On other days a special order must be obtained at the Manor 
House office near Admiral's Hard. The regular ferry leaves 
Admiral's Hard at the half-hours, and returns at the hours. 
The park gate is close to the landing-place at Cremill, to 
which, on the public day, a steamer runs from the Hoe pier 
also ; and small boats can be taken from Devonport 

Mount Edgcumbe forms the end of a promontory, 4 to 6 
miles in length, and 3 miles in breadth. The Mcmdon, a 
castellated Tudor building, dates from 1550. The Hall, in 
the centre of the building, rises to the second story, and is 
adorned with Doric columns and pilasters of Devonshire 
marble. The pictures are chiefly family portraits, and 
include four by Sir Peter Lely, There are also four by Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds. Visitors" are not admitted to the bouse, 
nor without special order to the gardens — English, French, 
and Italian, embellished with fountains, vases, busts, and 
statues. 

The outer grounds are extensive enough to take up a whole after- 
noon in wandenn^ through their beauties, with charming views at 
every point, especially from the south side. Going up the avenue, 
turn across the front of the house, and from its south side follow a 
walk which leads past a ruin on a knoll, then in the hollow below, 
near the edge of the sea, will be seen Beech/wood CoUagef one of 
several places where tea can be had. The road holding up behind 
this leads through a gate and arch into Laurel Walk, a magnificent 
terrace of evergreens winding high above the sea, which makes 
the finest part of the whole demesne. Coming thus round to 
JHckleconibe Fort, one can pass behind it and descend to Cawsand, 
or strike up on the right for Maker Church, and the highest point, 
then come round the other side of the park, with views up the 
estuary. H.M. Queen Victoria, in her published diary, gives 
warm praise to this Cornish paradise, on which the Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia is said to have fixed as his share of the spoil after 
that expected conquest by the Invincible Armada under his 
command, but had to go without, like Napoleon, who also, on his 
way to exile, viewed with envy such a charming retreat. Un- 
fortunately, great mischief was done to these fine woods by the 
ruinous blizzard that so much amazed Devonshire in the spring of 
1891. 

On the upper edge of the grounds stands Maker Church, with 
its Mount Edgcumbe family monuments, from the tower or 
churchyard of which there is another extensive view. The Lych 
Gate is noticeable and the old Font within. Past the Church, our 
walk may be extended to the little seaside resorts of Eingsand and 
Cawsand, 2^ miles from Cremill, and further, to Penlee Point and 
Bame Head. Eingsand and Cawsand are parts of a quaint and 
picturesque little village, with narrow winding streets, on the 
deep bay between Penlee Point and Picklecombe Point. A joyful 
sight has Cawsartd Bay been to many an English tar returning 
from foreign shores. Bame Head has on its summit the ruins of 
a little Chapel, and commands a view of the coast extending to 
the Lizard, including the Eddystone Lighthouse. All these places 
are in Cornwall, into which we must trespass more than once on 
our excursions from Plymouth. 

Millbrook, Cawsand, St. John's Lake, etc. — Even if the Mount 
Edgcumbe grounds be not open, a pleasant walk may be taken 
round them to Cawsand, for which brakes run from the ferry 
several times a day. As we follow the road, skirting the park, a 
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path soon turns off to the right through the exeroise-ground of the 
Training Ship boys, where an obelisk stands on a hillock as sea- 
mark. This path leads to the Steward's house, by the wooded 
edge of Millbrook Inlet, with an outlook over the Hamoaze ; and 
it might be continued all the way up to Millbrook^ an economical 
residence for dockyard people, retired skippers, and the families 
of such, from which there is a road (1^ m.) across to the coast at 
Whitesand Bay, and a rather longer one to Cawsand. The path 
behind the Steward's house, however, leads us up again to the high 
road from Cremill, which, looking back over the docks, we ascend for 
about a mile to Maker Church at the top, where opens the view 
on the other side of the promontory. A gate in the wall of the 
field before the church shows a footpath leading down to 
Picklecombe and Cawsand ; or the road carries us on to these and 
the other places mentioned above, and beyond BarM Head^ to 
WTiitesand Bay (where bathing requires caution) along which we 
might make a further round 3 or 4 miles to Tregantle Fort, to 
return by Antony and the ferry at Tor Point, Thus we should have 
seen nearly all the peninsula between the Lynher river and the 
open sea, where already we begin to get a hint of some of the 
characteristic Cornish features. 

Another agreeable Cornish ramble of half a dozen miles would 
be by turning right from Millbrook to the village of St. John's, 
then round the St. John's Lake to Tor Point. 

Saltasli, on the Cornish side, 4 miles above Plymouth, may 
be reached by Q. W. rail or the road through Devonport ; 
but on fine days the pleasanter way is by steamer up the 
Hamoaze (pronounced Hamoze\ the principal anchorage for 
ships of war stationed at Plymouth, where costly leviathans 
of the latest pattern contrast with the tall hulk and square 
port-holes of the obsolete training ships. Beyond the Dock- 
yards this thronged road widens out into an inlet on either 
hand, that to the left the mouth of the Lynher River, skirted 
by the grounds of AnJthony House ; then we come into view 
of the Boyal Albert Bridge at Saltash, one of Brunei's 
greatest conceptions. 

Its length is 2240 feet ; its breadth 30 feet ; from its foundations 
to its summit it rises 260 feet, sufficient to clear a man-of-war with 
all her canvas set. It consists of 19 spans, each of double chains 
composed of 15 bars ; the two central spans, resting upon a main 
central pillar driven into the solid rock through 70 feet of sea and 
20 feet of soil, extend 900 feet. The lower span carries the rail- 
way ; the upper, of wrought iron, is firmly attached to it. The 
main piers, on each side of the river, are 11 feet square, of solid 
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masonry, and 190 feet from base to crown. 2700 tons of wrought 
iron, 1300 tons of cast-iron, 14,000 cubic yards of timber, and 
17,000. cubic yards of stone, were employed in the erection of this 
bridge, which has now had its nose put rather out of joint by the 
still more wonderful engineering feat of spanning the Forth. For 
permission to inspect the bridge apply to the station-master. 

There is not much else to see at Saltash ; but from the 
pier we may go up past the church to the old quarter of St. 
Stephen^ 8, where St, Stephen's Mount gives a good view over 
the Tamar. It is reached by the main street, with a turn 
to the right after passing the Green Dragon Inn. 

Round the head of a little creek behind St. Stephen's (2 m. ), 
or by ferry, we can visit Trematon Castle, an ivy-draped ruin 
among woods. Several interesting features survive of this strong- 
hold dating almost back to the Conquest ; but the materials 
have in part been used for a modern mansion. The grounds 
are, or used to be, open on Wednesdays. 

Hence a ferry will take us across the Lynher to East Anthony. 
The mansion, built for Sir. W. Oarew in 1721, contains fine 
pictures by Holbein, Vandycky Lely, Reynolds, and other masters ; 
it is now the seat of Sir R. Pole-Oarew, one of our South African 
heroes. (For permission to view, in absence of the owner, apply 
to the steward at Wilcove Farm, Tor Point.) The wooded grounds 
also are admirable. The Church is an ancient building, its site 
excavated on a steep hillside, the churchyard preserving a pair 
of stocks as a curiosity. The road past Thankes, situated on a 
wooded slope overlooking the Hamoaze, leads to Tor Point, one 
of the main ferries between Cornwall and Devon, where we can 
return to Plymouth by Devonport. The steam bridge leaves the 
Devon side half-hourly at the quarters, returning at the half-hours. 

Saltram and the Plym. — ^To the other side of Plymouth, 
on the left bank of the Plym estuary, known as the Laira, 
where it opens into the Catwater, stretch the Earl of Morley's 
grounds at Saltram, reached by Laira Bridge, some mile 
and a half from the centre of the town. The Prince Rock 
tramway takes us almost to this bridge, on which, and on 
the embankment leading to it, two small tolls have to be 
paid successively by the surprised stranger. Beyond is the 
quarrying village of Laira, with an inn, where one turns up 
the water to the left, almost at once entering the grounds. 

This point is to be reached also by taking the Barbican 
half-hourly ferry to the higgledy-piggledy village of Oreston, 
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among tlie limestone quarries, which is not far below Laira 
Bridge, but an intervening creek obliges one to go a mile 
round (by a lane turning to the left past the Post Office), 
unless the way were made out more directly through the 
labyrinth of quarried cliffs. In a cave of the quarries, 35 
feet below the ground, bones and teeth of elephants, hyaenas, 
tigers, and other beasts of prey, and the jaw of a horse en- 
crusted with stalagmite have been found. 

The groimds of Saltram are finely wooded, and the house 
is a handsome structure, containing many treasures of art 
by famous masters, with an enumeration of which we will 
not tantalise the reader, since they are not open to the 
public. The gallery was formed by the advice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and includes one of the best collections of his own 
works. 

The Park is free to visitors so long as they keep on the drives. 
The Race Course of Plymouth is in the grounds near the river 
entrance. An agreeable walk, at first open, then entering a wood, 
skirts the side of the estuary, which looks so well at full tide from 
the railway opposite. At Marsh Mills (G. W. R. station, p. 131), 
the head of the creek, boats may be hired when the tide is in. 
Beyond this point the Plym becomes a beautiful inland stream, 
buried in rich woods, up which one may ramble for several miles, 
or mount the heights on the right to Leemoor, from which the 
pedestrian could come down to take train at PlympUm or at Com- 
vmd (pp. 100, 101). 

Mount Batten will be seen across the mouth of the 
Catwater, inviting a trip to it by the ferry, then a walk over 
it and along the Staddon Heights, that look down on the 
Breakwater. Red flags will give warning when and where 
there is danger from military rifle practice. This is a cliff 
walk too little known to strangers, and which too much 
gives up to barracks and forts what was meant for mankind. 
It continues for miles past the pier at Bovisand Bay, where 
the ships of the navy take in water from a large reservoir ; 
then one might follow the coast by Wembury Church, with 
its Hele monuments, to the mouth of the Yeakay which we 
must visit by steamer presently. 

The L. and S.-W. branch to Tumchapel puts us down near 
Mount Batten. From Orestony on the way, one .could walk 
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through the Badford Woods^ bearing to the right behind the 
maDsion and striking a road down to the coast Or turning 
inland, one reaches Plymstock, which has a fine old church 
half an hour's walk from the Laira Bridge ; and there is a 
Plymstock railway station both on the G. W. R. Yealmpton 
branch and the L. & S. -W. branch to Tumchapel. 

St. BlldeailZ now almost makes part of Devonport ; and 
the tram towards Saltash would carry us a good part of the 
way out to it, as also the L. & S.-W. R. From the tower 
of the Church, hotly defended by Cavaliers in the Civil War, 
there is a good view over the Tamar and its valley. Hence 
an hour's walk northwards through winding lanes leads to 
Taxnerton Foliott, a picturesque old village at the head 
of a creek of the Tamar, with Warleigh Tor rising over its 
confluence with the Tavy, where stands the remains of an 
ancient mansion. Behind, to the east, are the heights by 
which, the Tavistock road mounts up to Roborough Down 
(pp. 131, 132), so by making for this one could have a pleasant 
round of 2 or 3 hours on foot, with tramways to get through 
the streets at either end. 
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EXCURSIONS FROM PLYMOUTH 

It has already been mentioned how in the fine season 
a whole fleet of excursion steamers start daily to various 
points, going up the various estuaries which make the 
special features of the scenery hereabouts, or along the 
coast as far as Falmouth in one direction, Salcombe and 
Dartmouth in the other. Is. or Is. 6d. is the usual fare 
for these trips, or as little as 6d. for a turn out to the 
Breakwater. Most of the steamers start from the Hoe Pier ; 
but some belonging to the G. W. R. from their own pier in 
the docks. The G. W. boats do not run on Sunday, which 
is a great day for other steamers. Particulars are published 
from day to day in the local papers, and in bills at the 
pier, etc. 

The following are the most popular trips, done in the 
course of a forenoon or afternoon : — 

THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE 

To this there are one or two excursions almost every fine 
day. Passengers do not land at the lighthouse, which 
stsoids on a reef in the open sea, 14 miles from Plymouth. 
The scenery of the Sound being left behind, they have 
the chance of falling in with some great armoured cruiser, 
or of watching the slower manoeuvres of the training brigs 
which every morning take their bluejacket scholars out to 
sea for a lesson in naval life, as it was in the old days. 

The history of the Eddystone is a remarkable one. 

A line of rocks, 12 miles distant from the shore, stretches 
between the Start and Lizard, 600 feet across the ChanDcl, and 
collecting the waters of the Atlantic around it, creates a whirl 
and a restless motion which have suggested to seamen the signifi- 
cant name of the Eddy-stone, Upon one of these, which at low 
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water just raises itself above the ocean level, Henry Winstanley, 
a man of singular mechanical ingenuity, contrived, in 1696, to 
raise a wooden lighthouse. It was 100 feet high, had numerous 
quaint projections, and an open gallery at the top through which 
in nautical parlance, a high sea would have carried a six-oared 
galley. Winstanley, however, believed in its stability, and ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be within it on the occasion of a 
storm. His wish was granted : while effecting some alterations, 
on the night of 26th November 1703, he was caught in a fearfnl 
gale, and next morning there remained nothing of the light- 
house but a few rugged stones and a fragment of iron chain ! 

Mr. John Rudyerd, a silk-mercer of Ludgate Hill, then resolved 
to attempt the construction of a more durable building. Choosing 
the frustum of a cone for his model, he built up five courses of 
heavy stones upon the rock, and thereupon erected a superstructure 
of wood, simple, unomamented, and free from projections and 
open galleries. The whole was 92 feet high. It was begun in 
1706 and completed in 1709. For years it admirably answered 
its beneficent purpose ; but about two o'clock on the morning of 
2nd December 1755, some Cawsand Bay fishermen, and the look- 
outs on board Admiral Westrode*s fleet, then at anchor in the 
Sound, gave the alarm that the Eddystone Lighthonse was on 
fire. It burnt for days, until by the 7th only a few cramps of 
blackened iron remained. 

Mr. Smeaton, the great engineer, was now applied to by Govern- 
ment, and, taking &e trunk of a forest oak for his model, he 
commenced the erection of the third lighthouse on the Ist of June 
1757, and completed it on the 24th of August 1759. It was a 
circular tower of stone, sweeping up with a gentle curve from the 
base, where it was set in a socket 3 inches deep in the solid rock, 
and gradually diminishing towards the summit. On the cornice 
was the inscription: *' Unless the Lord build the house, their 
labour is in vain that build it." 

This lighthouse maintained its position, secure and triumphant 
over the attacks of the sea, for more than 120 years. The rock, 
however, upon which it was built was not so impregnable, and 
the safety of the structure being imperilled, a new lighthouse (the 
fourth) was erected upon an adjacent part of the reef from the 
designs of Mr. Douglass in 1881-82. This structure, inau^rated 
May 1882 by the Duke of Edinburgh, rises 130 feet in height, 
consists of 2171 stones weighing 4661 tons, and contains nine 
chambers. Smeaton's lighthouse, still to be seen on the Hoe, 
was only 72 feet hiffh, weighed 988 tons, and contained four 
chambers. The new light overlaps that from the Lizard. 

THE YEALM 

The estuary of this river (pronounced Yahm) is entered 
more or less deeply by steamers, according to the state of 
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the tide. Sailing between the Breakwater and the Staddon 
Heights, they steer for the Mevjstone, a prominent pyramid 
of rock and turf that stands up out of the sea off the river 
mouth. Here there may be a little knocking about in the 
open sea, but if we have any qualms, there soon "comes 
a peace out of pain" as the boat turns into quiet water 
landlocked between high banks, the rich foliage of which 
is mirrored below. 

What we do next must depend on the tide. Sometimes 
we can steam up the Kitley Riyer, as the longer arm is 
called. At low water our Argo may be able to go no 
farther than the creek on the right, where she sticks fast 
between the villages of Newton Ferrers and Noss, whose 
church towers, "so near and yet so far," confront each 
other over a bed of water or mud hardly as broad as the 
Thames at Windsor. If the pier be for the moment in- 
accessible, we might have an adventurous small-boat voyage of 
a few yards, to land for a stroll through one or the other 
village of white-washed cottages overgrown with vines and 
creepers, whose amphibious industry, as in other villages 
of this coast, is much concerned with shell-fish. A new 
landing-stage has probably facilitated disembarkation here. 

An estate is laid out for building on the shore below 
Newton Ferrers, where has been opened the YeaJm Hotel 
(see below), and there are humbler inns and tea houses 
in the villages. Both Newton and Noss have finely restored 
churches, with rich interior decorations. 

If able to go up the Kitley River, one might profit by 
this opportunity of getting on shore towards YealmpUm, 
to waU: back after taking more than a short peep at a 
pretty comer of the county too much neglected. The 
beautiful grounds of Kitley lie at the head of a creek, near 
Brixton, with its ancient church, two miles short of 
Yealmpton. Here the remains of elephants and other 
prehistoric animals were discovered in a cave. The creek 
running up to the right takes us to Puslinch, where is a 
quay for Yealmpton. 

On land, this neighbourhood may be visited by the 
railway to Yealmpton (G. W. R.), which has a noble 
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rebuilt Church, with an old tower and a very ancient slab 
in the churchyard, inscribed TorenSy the origin of which is 
unknown. Beside the Church stood a building traditionally 
famed as a palace of King Ethelwold. From Steer Point 
Station a few minutes' walk down a Devonshire lane brings 
us to a steam launch that, on the wooded river, connects 
the trains (3d.) with the Yealm HoteL From Yeahn/pUm 
Station a trap (6d.) meeting most trains takes its hilly way 
(3 J miles) to the village of Newton Ferrer s^ above the hotel, 
with fine views of the South Hams and Dartmoor, then 
over Membland Park to the left The lion of the neigh- 
bourhood is the beautiful and extensive Membland Driye, 
running for several miles round the promontory to the east 
of the Yealm, by Revelstoke, where the old church has 
fallen into picturesque ruin. (This Drive is at present 
open on Saturdays.) 

To Bantham and the Avon is a longer voyage, giving, 
beyond the Yealm mouth, a view of the cliflFs of Bigbury 
Bay, in the middle of which the wooded Erme mouth 
opens a glimpse of Dartmoor in the background. Bigbury 
spire appears on the heights, and below Burr Islcmd shuts 
in the mouth of the Avon, winding down between its high 
banks. The river needs cautious entering; a mile or so 
up, on the left shore, stands Bantha/rriy where one can go 
ashore in boats (Id.), but there is not much to see here, in 
the time given, unless by hurrying up the slopes for a view 
up the reaches of the river, or eastwards over to Tlmrlestone. 
(Torquay Section, p. 95.) 

The boats occasionally go a little farther along the coast, 
to Hope Gove (p. 95), which is a very picturesque nook 
of the coast ; and beyond this, besides excursions to ScUcomhey 
whose beauties are described in our Torquay Section (p. 92), 
steamers of business run from Sutton Pool to the head of the 
estuary at Kingsbridge (p. 89). 

UP THE TAMAR 

This is a very popular excursion, the steamer running to 
Weir Head, 25 m. from the Hoe, in about two hours with 
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half-a-dozen stoppages, which makes a cheap sail for is. 6d. 
There is at least one boat almost every day in summer. 

Beyond Saltash, when we have threaded our way up the 
Hamoaze, the Tamar expands again into what is, at high 
tide, a wide lake, branching out within two nules in four 
directions, the most northerly branches being the Tavy on 
the right, and the Tamar itself on the left, whose course 
some pronounce more picturesque than the much -lauded 
lower Dart. We keep up the Tamar, passing, on the 
Cornish side, the village of Landvlphy whose church contains 
a monumental brass, with a long inscription, to Theodore 
Palseologus, dubiously claiming to be the last descendant of 
the Qreek Emperors, buried here in 1636. A little farther 
we pass, on the same side, the hamlet of Ca/r Green (Inns), 
two miles beyond which the channel of the stream bends 
suddenly back to the left and forms a deep horse- shoe. 
At the back of this bend, on the Cornish side, is Pentillie 
Oastle, surrounded by lovely grounds and venerable woods, 
beyond which rises the hill called Mount Ararat, crowned 
by a tower. The woods overhanging the river bank are a 
most pleasing feature. Some boats stop here, giving their 
passengers a short run on shore. 

Beyond Pentillie, we reach, in less than three miles, 
Gothele Quay, the landing for Oothele House, a granite 
mansion, dating from the time of Henry YIL, which belongs 
to the Mount Edgcumbe family, and is shown to visitors in 
their absence. The great hall and other rooms contain a 
fine show of armour and antiquities. The house is not seen 
from the water, but near Cothele Quay we have a glimpse 
of a little chapel built by an ancestor of the Edgcumbes 
to commemorate his escape from the tender mercies of 
Richard III. 

Above Cothele the river commences a succession of 
eccentric windings towards every point of the compass. On 
the Cornish side we halt at Galstock (Ashtmrton Hotel and 
Inns), to which the fare is only Is., and a good many 
excursionists disembark here to stretch their legs and taste 
the produce of its famous strawberry beds, or otherwise 
refresh themselves while awaiting the return of the boat. 

9 
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Yet beyond is the best part of the river course, where it 
twists and turns through miles of green-clad crags and 
pinnacles, making a circuit round Oalstock Church, from 
which there is a fine view of its wanderings along the 
MoTweU Rocks, From Morwellham Quayj by the inclined 
plain of the Tavistock Canal, we might climb up these rocks 
for the prospect to the other side ; then here we should be 
within an hour's walk of Tavistock (p. 134). The finest 
reach of all, perhaps, is the last, ringed about by broken 
and wooded cliffs at Wair Head, where the steamer has to 
be turned with caution, and starts back as soon as she can 
get her head down stream, carrying us away from scenes 
which we would fain seek again for more than a peep at 
their charms of rock, wood, and water. A sad eyesore here 
is the mines, whose shafts do worse then obtrude themselves 
among such sylvan beauty, for at more than one of them the 
production of arsenic has discoloured both wood and water. 

Up the Tavy is a trip not so often made, as depending 
more on the tide ; but sometimes boats ascend past Warleigh 
(p. 124) to LopweU, passing the finely -wooded park of 
Maristowe, which extends from the river to Roborough 
Down. These grounds, however, are not open. 

Other popular steamboat excursions are to Looe and 
FcUmouth, along the Cornish Coast, for which we must refer 
to our Cornwall Guide. 



PLYMOUTH TO TAVISTOCK, Etc. 

Another of the great advantages of Pl3rmouth in summer 
is the cheap railway excursions, in connection with steamer 
and coach routes, enabling tourists to visit hence, within 
the day, no small part of the beauties of Devon and 
Cornwall. Some of these goals we have already dealt with ; 
some are reserved for our Dartmoor section ; some must be 
sought in our Guide to Cornwall Here it will be enough 
to conduct the stranger along the western edge of Devon, as 
far as Tavistock, whence a peep can be taken into the 
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neighbouring county, and coaches run on to Dartmoor in 
connection with the trains. 

The G. W. R. and the L. & S.-W. R. both have lines 
from Plymouth to Launceston ; but the former may be 
preferred as more direct. As far as Tavistock there is not 
so much to choose between them, and if the cheap return 
tickets issued by certain trains were not a consideration, we 
would suggest going by the one route and returning by the 
other. The line taken by the G. W. R. is, on the whole, 
the more picturesque, its Launceston branch turning off at 
Marsh, Mills (p. 123) to mount the course of the Plym and 
skirt the heights of Dartmoor, best seen from the right side of 
the train. The high road to Tavistock (15 miles) runs some 
way to the west, through BoboroQgh, as far as which an 
omnibus plies out of Plymouth thrice a day. 

G.W.B. — Beyond Ma/rsh Mills we at once find ourselves 
looking down on characteristic Devonshire beauties, the 
railway running up one side of the Yale of Bickleigh, a 
picturesque richly-wooded glen, the best part of which is 
private, but through the owner's liberality it makes a 
popular resort of Plymouth people. Bickleigh Village (Inn) 
lies half a mile west of the station, its Church tower con- 
fronting that of Shaugh across the valley. For the grounds 
of BicJdeigh (open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays) 
turn back from this station. 

Up the river a road leads to Shaugh Bridge (2 miles), a 
romantic spot hidden in foliage, where the Plym (alias the Cad) is 
joined by the Meavy. Above is the Dewerstone, a crag much 
ascended by Pljonouth holiday makers. If from Shaugh Bridge 
we tarn up on the right to the conspicuous pinnacled tower of 
Shaugh Prior Church, there is struck a road in one direction to 
Cadaford Bridge (!( mile), in the other to FlynUon (5 miles). 
For an airy walk with wide prospects, we might also take the 
Ivybridge road, at the highest point of which stands an old cross, 
then it descends to the Leemoor Clay works, where a guide-post 
shows many ways, Comwood being now our nearest station (4 
miles). From Shaugh, again, are short walks east to Shell Top 
(p. 100), north to Sheepstor (p. 132) or over Wigford Down to Meavy 
(see below) b^ the Merchant's Cross. (N.B. Excursion tickets to 
Bickleigh available at Comwood or Flympton, See pp. 100, 101.) 

Following for a time the valley of the Meavy, our line 
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crosses higher and more open ground towards that of the 
Walkham, and near Yelverton^ junction of the branch to 
Princetown (p. 146) approaches the high road running for 
miles over Rohorough Down, Yelverton (Hotels : Rock^ Leg 
of Mutton^ Bcmron^s American, Willoughby Park Boarding 
House, etc,) is a favourite place both of residence and resort 
with Plymouth people, and snug villas have been built on 
this breezy upland (600 feet) among rich valleys. Its lion 
is the Kock by the high road on Boborough Down, where 
fancy traces the features of a distinguished character: and 
many other fiae points may be visited on either hand. 

The alpine railway up the sides of Dartmoor we leave to 
be traced farther on (p. 146), but must mention its first 
station, DotLSland {Manor Hotel, Barron^s Boa/rding House), 
half an hour's walk north-east of Yelverton, on the very 
edge of the moor, where the Princetown road is crossed by 
that from Tavistock to Ivybridge. 

From either Yelverton or Doasland, if one had an hour or two to 
spare there, it is a short walk to Meavy, just off the Ivybridge Road, 
where an oak that claims to be the oldest in England overshadows 
the old cross beside the church and inn. The walk up the course of 
the Meavy is to be recommended, as far as Lether Tor on the north 
side, one of the sharpest and roughest of Dartmoor eminences. 
Close to the village, a little south of Meavy Bridge, stands the 
Merchant's CroBS, notable as the tallest of such old monuments about 
Dartmoor. A couple of miles off is the village of Sheepstor. in 
whose churchyard lies buried Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, who 
ended his adventurous career at Biirrator here. Above the village 
may be ascended Sheepstor (1000 feet). 

The Plymouth Water -Works. — But the great sight of this 
neighbourhood is now the artificial lake formed at Burrator, to 
store the water-supply originally brought by Sir Francis Drake 
from Dartmoor by the *'Leat," which may still be traced on its 
slopes. In memory of this achievement the Plymouth Corporation 
hold here an annual fishing feast, when the toast is drunk, '* May 
the descendants of him who brought us water never want for wine ! *' 
The reservoir contains 650 million gallons of water, and makes a 
striking feature of the moor, where bogs are more common than 
lakes. The massive dam is soon reached by a short walk from 
Dousland. 

Beyond Yelverton, on the line to Tavistock, the tors of 
Dartmoor appear to the right, and in the foreground a 
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couple of narrow valleya, the larger of which is that of the 
Walkkam {Wallc(ymb\ coming down from Merrivale Bridge 
(p. 138). At the convergence of these valleys, with its 
station high above it, nestles Horrabridge (Inn : Bohorough 
Arm8\ one of the good starting-points on the edge of the 
moor, a little disfigured here by signs of mining speculation. 
From it a road crosses the south-west comer of the moor to 
Ivy bridge (p. 98), and Princetown may be easily reached 
in a little over 6 miles. Both routes pass through 
Walkhampton (Inn), or Wackington, as old-fashioned folk 
pronounce it, a mile or two east, where its towered Church, 
both in itself and by reason of its commanding site, is a 
conspicuous object above the valley, up which may be seen 
Staple T<yr, Mu Tor, and Vixen Tor (p. 139). 

The Walkham Valley. — Beautiful walks may be taken up the 
romantic glen, where the stream is crossed by Huckworthy Bridge^ 
Ward Bridge^ and MerrivaZe Bridge, from any of which it is a few 
miles to Tavistock. It is difficult to calculate distances by the 
winding banks ; but a good walker should reach Merrivale Bridge 
(p. 138) in three or four hours. At Ward Bridge one may turn 
towards Tavistock by Sampford Spinney, which has a singularly 
placed Church with a fine tower, below the rock basins of Pew Tor 
to the north. Or, from Ward Bridge, on the other side of the 
river, there is a grand moorland walk below a line of tors to 
"Walkhampton, and thus back to Horrabridge. 

Down the "Walkham "Valley, some half dozen miles from 
Horrabridge, is reached its confluence with the Tavy, a beautiful 
scene somewhat marred by the rubbish heaps of the Virtuous 
Lady copper mine, said to take its name from Queen Elizabeth. 
A tea garden at the crag called Haven Tor makes a prospect point, 
below which the "Virtuous Lady cave may be visited. Hence one 
might follow the Tavy up to Tavistock, or down towards Buckland. 

[Two miles west of Horrabridge station, across 
Roborough Down, and about as far from Yelverton, lies 
Buckland Monachonun (Inn), a pleasant village, with a 
handsome Perpendicular Churchy which contains some fine 
carving, a painted ceiling, fragments of old painted glass, 
and Bacon's monument to Lord Heathfield, 1790, the hero 
of the siege of Gibraltar. The churchyard has a quaint 
epitaph to a smith, conceived in proper trade terms, a 
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kind of grim humour which seems to have been popular 
in Devonshire. 

About a mile south-west stands Buckland Abbey, adapted as 
a residence by Richard Grenville, and disposed of by him to 
Sir Francis Drake, who bequeathed it to his nephew Francis. 
An original portrait of the great sea-king, inscribed, '*^tat. 
suse 53, anno 1594," and his sword, drum, and Bible, are among 
the memorials here preserved. The old Abbey was founded in 
1278 by Amicia de Clare, Countess of Devon, on a site such as 
would recommend it to the Cistercian monks, — broad grassy 
meadows, sloping under the shade of unbrageous groves to the 
banks of a pleasant river. The principal remains are in- 
corporated in the present dwelling, which includes the old 
square central tower ; there are also some arches, and hoary 
walls of the ancient tithe bam. The Abbey orchard is reputed 
to be one of the earliest planted in Devonshire. 

Beyond Buckland Abbey we can descend to the course of the 
Tavy, a pretty river still, though here dirtied by the scourings 
of a mine, and crossing at Denham Bridge make for the L. & 
S. - W. R. station at Beer Ferris (see below), or, keeping to the 
left side of the Tavy, by Maristowe (p. 130) gain the Plymouth 
high road at Rdbor(mgh.^ 

Between Horrabridge and Tavistock the G. W. R. crosses, 
by a large wooden viaduct, the TFalkham, a little short of 
the confluence of that stream with the Tavy, Then, after 
enjoying a beautiful prospect down the valley of the latter 
river on the left hand, we come to Tavistock. 

The L. & S.-W. R from Devonport crosses the Tavy 
and takes high ground above its wooded valley, where in a 
few miles it changes from muddy flats to a mountain stream. 
To the left are fine views over the estuaries. At Beer Alston 
we look across to Galstock and the wooded windings of the 
Tamar (p. 129). This line reaches Tavistock high above the 
town and the right bank of the Tavy, whereas the G. W. R. 
station is lower down on the other side ; both not far from 
the chief objects of interest 

TAVISTOCK 

Hotels : Bedfordt Qtteen's Head^ NevmuvrJcet, Shepperd's Temperance. 

This is one of the pleasantest and most prosperous- 
looking of Devonshire towns, lying in the fertile valley of 
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the Tavy, flanked on the east by the slopes of Dartmoor, 
and on the west by wooded eminences rolling across to the 
coarse of the Tamar. The only thing to be said against it 
is its having the name of a very wet place ; but though 
built in a hollow, it stands actually high, and the people do 
not seem to suffer from a relaxing climate. The town, with 
its dependencies, has a population of over 13,000. 

The chief lion of the place is the Ahhey founded in 961 
by Orgar, Earl of Devonshire, the father of that Elfrida 
who bartered her husband's life for a king's love ; endowed 
and completed (981) by his gigantic son Ordulf, and 
dedicated as a Benedictine house to Sts. Mary and Rumon. 
In 997 it was plundered and burnt to the ground by the 
Danes, who carried fire and sword up the Tamar and as far 
as Lydford, but was rebuilt with greater magnificence, and 
became a favourite object of devout liberality. Its site and 
buildings, with the manors and lordships, were bestowed in 
1539 upon John Lord Russell, thus founding the fortunes of 
the ducal house of Bedford. Opposite the Abbey the Muni- 
cipal Buildings have been erected in a style to harmonise 
with what is left of it. In front is a statue of one of the 
late Dukes. 



The remains are to be found near the bridge between the two 
railway stations, beside an open space edging the most important 
part of the town, where they do not force themselves on our 
attention, nor have they been treated with too much reyerence. 
Upon the site, and with the materials of the old Chapter-House^ a 
residence was built in 1736 ; and the site of this house is now 
occupied, in its turn, by the buildings of the Bedford Hotely erected 
in tne Elizabethan s^le about 1830. In their rear stands a 
picturesque pinnacled Porch turned into a larder. The Ghte-house 
18 in admirable preservation, and the upper room, distinguished 
by a muUioned window, is used as the Public Library. ,The main 
road passes through the archway. Oddest of the transformations is 
that of the old Refectory into a Unitarian Chapel. The grand 
Ahhey Church, once second only to Exeter Cathedral in the diocese, 
has been entirely destroyed : in the Commonwealth days a high 
road was run through it, and a market held in its ruined aisles. 
Within the pleasant grounds of the vicarage stand the ancient 
StiU'houaej and Betay ChrirribaVa Tower, so called from a woman 
said to have been murdered there; also some stones with 
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remarkable iiiBcriptioiis. A fragment of the Cloister Arcade may 
be seen in the churchyard. 

The Parish Church, on the other side of the road before the 
hotel, is a stately Penpendicalar pile, with a tower, nave, and 
triple chancel, thorongnly restored by the Dnke of Bedford in 
1846. Its memorials are of high interest. Some bones of 
extraordinary size discovered in a stone coffin among the dUbris of 
the abbey are reputed to be those of the giant Earl Ordulf. Sir 
John OlanvUle, who was bom in the neighbourhood, and his lady 
are commemorated by a fine monument and well-sculptured effigies, 
temp. Elizabeth. The Bcmchiers, Earls of Bath, and other 
important personages, are similarly honoured. The visitor will 
observe the richly-coloured glass of the eastern window, and the 
exquisite carving of the altar-table, also the memorial to Sir John 
FUz of Fitzford, and lus lady. The Fitzford family are celebrated 
in one of the once popular novels of Mrs. Bray, whose second 
husband was Vicar of Tavistock. 

These sights will soon be seen, and there may be time between 
trains for a stroll down the pretty river walk skirting the old 
Abbey grounds, which might be extended, with the new church 
for a landmark, to Fitzford on the Plymouth road, where a bam 
and gateway of Henry YII.'s date are all the remains of this 
ancient seat, blighted by legendary crimes, as the country folk 
tell, who keep grim memories of Lady Howard, daughter of Sir 
John Fitz, unjustly represented as a sort of female Bluebeard to 
all her four husbands. Here has been erected Boehm's statue 
of Sir Francis Drake, a replica of which ornaments the Hoe at 
Plymouth, but the latter lacks the bas-reliefs representing incidents 
in Drake's life which appear on the original. Near this was 
Crovmdale, Drake's birthplace, a house now destroyed. A hand- 
some modem church occupies a prominent position at this farther 
end of the town. 

Many excursionists get only a peep at Tavistock, coming 
here to take the round driving trips, organised in connection 
with the trains, which give Plymouth people a good five- 
shillingsworth over wide stretches of Dartmoor and its 
neighbourhood. Particulars of these trips can readily be 
learned from the local tourist programmes of the railway 
companies. Another attraction to Plymouth pleasure-seekers 
is the golf course on Whitchurch Down, about a mile off, 
where stands the Pixie Cross, or Monk^ Cross, one of those 
marking the Abbots' Way across the moor (p. 148). 

Some visitors, however, if they be lucky enough to hit 
on dry weather, will wish to make a longer stay in this 
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attractive place ; and for their benefit we suggest a few 
excursions in various directions. 

The stranger might well wish to revisit from this side the rock 
scenery of the Tamar^ which he perhaps saw so temptingly on the 
steamboat trip to Weir Head (p. 130). By the CalliTigfton high- 
road the river is not quite 4 miles away. A pleasanter round 
would be to turn off from the river walk to the canal, on whose 
deserted banks one keeps as far as Morwellham, Quay, Passing 
through a mining district as far as the mouth of the MorweU 
tunnel, 1} mile in length, he may ascend the hill, and strike 
tlp^ugh a pleasant copse to the Morwell Bocks. Beneath flows 
the Tamar, and the surrounding prospect includes the mining 
district of Ourmisldlcef the slopes of Hingston Doum, and the village 
of GcUstock (p. 129). Higher up the river is the renowned Weir 
Head, and on the left, above a screen of foliage, rises Harewood 
HoiLse, scene of Mason's tragedy *'Elfrida." From the rocks 
the tourist can find a winding path to New Bridge, near which 
the Devon OreaJt Consols copper and arsenic mine may be seen. 
From New Bridge the highroad leads straight into Tavistock. 

A walk down the Tavy Valley will bring us towards Buckland 
Abbey and scenes already touched on. At least one might go as far 
as its confluence with the Walkham near The Virtuous Lady 
mine (p. 133). The way is by a road turning off almost opposite 
the cemetery above Tavistock, up to Hixkillf and the avenue near 
Walreddon, a quaint building of Edward YI.'s reign, embosomed 
in woods, then by a rough track over West Down. The return 
might be made by turning up the Walkham Valley to take the 
road by Chre^iofen Bridge^ a round of some 7 miles ; or it would 
not be so far to make over Roborough Down for Horraiyridge 
Station (p. 133). 

Up the Tavy, also, a fine walk may be taken for an hour or two, 
and continued the whole day, if one is tempted on. In an hour 
we can reach Peter Tavy, behind which a fine ComJbe will lead us 
on to the moor ; then a little farther lies IKlary Tavy on the other 
side, where are a famous lichened rock and a rude rustic bridge, 
the Clarrit to be admired. Beyond are Oudlipp Town and HUl 
Bridge^ and other scenes of Mr. Baring-Gould's novel, "Urith." 
Up a romantic defile known as the Tavy Cleave, where the river 
tears down its bed of granite boulders, one might make one's way 
to its head near Fur Tor (2000 feet), rising among morasses almost 
impassable in wet seasons. From Fur Tor the enterprising tourist, 
if favoured by the weather, might follow the tors in a line with 
the West Dart to Two Bridges^ on the Moreton Hampstead road, 
8 miles from Tavistock. A less heroic achievement, making a 
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round of some 10 miles, would be to cross the river and the railway 
to Ma/ry Tavj/t for BrerU Tor, and return to Tayistock by the 
road over high ground on the other side. 

Brent Tor (1000 feet) is 4 miles from Tavistock by the high- 
road just mentioned. This conical peak stands snarply out, 
conspicuous upon all sides by the little church on its summit, 
serving as a sea-mark from Plymouth Sound 20 miles off, and its 
position as a solitary outlying point of Dartmoor gives it a ™L&g* 
nificent view. It is often visited by taking train to the L. & S.-W. 
Brent Tor station, a mile or so beyond. Just before reaching this 
station the church comes into view ; then any one used to finding 
his way across country will have little difficulty in reaching the 
top once he has got over the G. W. R. line. The simplest, and 
perhaps in the end the shortest, way is to go up from the railway 
bridge through the village of North BrerU, holding on upwards to 
the high road between Tavistock and Lydford, which passes under 
the brow of the Tor. An easy half-hour brings us thus to a small 
inn, where the key of the church can be had. A little way beyond, 
a gate and stile will be seen giving access to the turfy steeps, over 
which stands the little Early English Church that has held its 
own so sturdily against many a storm. The view from the tiny 
churchyard, unless spoiled by wet or haze, takes in the Tors of 
Dartmoor, and on the other side the Cornish heights of Brown 
Willy and Row Tor. Brent Tor is apparently an extinct volcano, 
deriving its name from its scarred head, or else from the beacon 
fires that may well have flamed on this far-s<)en crest. The 4 
miles of highroad hence to Tavistock make pleasant walking, 
mostly downhill. 

North-eastwards the road to Launceston by LarMrUm, turning 
off at Milton Abbot, takes us to the beautiful grounds of Endfllelgh 
Ck>ttage (6 m.) on the Tamar and the border of the county. This 
is a " cottage of nobility," one of the seats of the Duke of Bedford ; 
and permission to visit the park, with its Stoiss Cottage, its Terrace 
view, and its woodland paths by the winding Tamar, must be 
obtained through his Estate Office at Tavistock, a limited number 
of tickets being granted on each day. Above, near Dunterton, 
there is a waterfall ; and from Oreystone Bridge, higher up, the 
unwearied pedestrian may make for Launceston by the Cornish 
Carthamartfia Bocks, — wildly picturesque masses of limestone. 
From Endsleigh to Launceston is 9 miles b^ road, but much 
farther if one keep near the bold bends of the nver. 

The visitor might well wish to make* a short excursion into 
Dartmoor, rising so close at hand. This he can do by taking 
the Moreton Hampstead highroad across the moor, which in 8 
miles will carry him to Princetown (p. 146) by Merrivale Bridge 
(5 miles) on the Walkham river, much visited for the sake of its 
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antiquities. This road at once begins to ascend, leaving on the 
left Mowni Tiwy, a modern mansion on the river-bank, in the 
shadow of Hoivden Wood, As we climb the hill there is a fine 
retrospect over the valley in which Tavistock lies, and across the 
Tamar to the Cornish heights, where a lofty engine-stalk sur- 
mounting Kit Mill makes one of the most conspicuous landmarks 
in the south-west of England. North of Tavistock the isolated 
peak of BrerU Tor is almost equally conspicuous. In less than 
3 miles the moorland part of the road commences, and we come 
to close quarters with the first of the numerous tors which are 
the chief features of the rest of our journey. On the left, as we 
descend to Merrivale Bridge (Inn), are the Staple Ton, beyond 
which come the Oreat and LitUe Mis Tors ; and on the right stands 
Vixen Tor, resembling the Egyptian Sphinx. 

[Great His Tor (1760 feet), dominating the group of heights 
here, nearly two miles away to the north, may be ascended without 
much difficulty when not wrapped in cloud. On the top is a 
natural rock-basin, called Mis Tor Fan^ about 10 feet in circum- 
ference, which has been supxK>sed to be the work of the Druids, 
to whom everything prehistoric is readily attributed, when we 
know so little about them. From another agent to whom super- 
stitious country folk are apt to credit anything mysterious, it gets 
the nickname of the DeviCs Frying Pan ; but it is apparently 
natural. At the top of Vixen Tor are three similar basins, and 
they occur frequently on other parts of the moor.] 

A little way beyond Merrivale Bridge, near the right hand of 
the road (turn off at a C. T. C. danger board), will be found the 
remarkable antiquities which have given rise to so much specula- 
tion among learned and unlearned. The chief feature of tnem is 
two avenues of uncut stones, irregular in height and shape, placed 
about 2 feet apart, for a distance on one side of 780 feet, and on 
the other of nearly 600 feet. There are also stone circles, traces of 
hut dwellinffs, the ruins of two cairns and a cromlech, and a little 
to the south the tallest menhir (13 feet) on Dartmoor. These 
remains, which have suffered much from the carelessness of the 
moor people in the past, are also ascribed to the Druids without 
any particular reason. Some antiquarians look on them as relics 
of ancient serpent worship, or as monuments in memory of a great 
battle, the same explanations as are applied to the much larger 
groups of stones dotting the country for miles near Eamac in 
Brittany. 

The turning (right) for Princetoum comes l^mile beyond Merrivale 
Bridge, the main road going on by Two Bridges (p. 149) to Moreton 
Hampstead (p. 160), 22 miles from Tavistock. 

There is a footway from Tavistock station (6. W. R.) across 
WhUchurck Down, that, if one did not lose it, would lead into 
the road near Merrivale Bridge ; and we have already recommended 
the rough walk by the course of the WcUkham to its junction 
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with the Taffy, or to the road through Horrabridge to Tavistook, 
which would make a round of a long half-day's winking (p. 133). 

Lastly, the road by St. Mary Tavy (3 m.) might be continued 
to Lydford (7 m.) and Bridestowt (10 m.), or all the way to 
Okehampton (16 m.) along the slopes of Dartmoor, much marked 
at first by mine shafts, but giving fine views towards the tors and 
over the course we are about to follow by rail. 

From Tavistock to Lydford, the rival railways run 
closely, if not lovingly, together, presently crossing each 
other, BO as to take changed sides in their course up the 
moorlands. The handsome building seen below the L. & 
S.-W. line just out of Tavistock is the Kelly College^ primarily 
intended for the sons of naval officers. The G. W. R. has a 
station at Mary Tavy; the L. & S.-W. R at Brent Tor, 
Their Lydford stations are at the beginning of the long 
village which struggles over a couple of miles (p. 170). 
Lydford is one of the Plymouth excursion points ; but for 
its attractions we must refer the reader to our survey 
of Dartmoor. From these outskirts we have been drawn 
so far on to the moor itself, that it is time to take a general 
view of this remarkable region after pointing out one route 
in the other direction. 

Lydford to Launceston 12|^ m. — Through beautiful 
but not much explored country, the Q. W. R runs direct to 
Launceston, passing at first high above the Lyd, with fine 
views of the river and its richly-wooded valley, which it 
crosses several times. It has stations at Coryton and lAftoUy 
and at the latter enters Cornwall, where we hand over the 
tourist to our guide of that ilk. 

The road is a little longer, bending to the north of the 
river by Coryton ; and we fancy that cyclists who think 
chiefly of pace prefer to begin with a slight detour, striking 
northwards into the Exeter-Launceston high-road at GomeboWj 
whence it is 10 miles to Launceston. From Plymouth the 
direct road to Launceston (24 miles) goes on the Cornish 
side of the Tamar, by Saltash and Gallington, 
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This "monstrous lump of granite, covered with a peaty 
soil," which measures roughly 20 miles across each way, 
or a little more at its widest, is the highest tableland in the 
south of England, more than one of its eminences rising to 
the height of 2000 feet. It has thus a climate very much 
more bracing than that of the Devonshire coast or lowlands, 
a welcome restorative to fagged holiday-makers who seek 
the medicine of keeu, pure air. Its climate cannot, indeed, 
be called genial : rain and mist abound, sometimes both at 
once, and the winds up here make a sharp change from the 
languors of Torquay or Plymouth. Perhaps youth and 
health are needed fully to enjoy a stay on Dartmoor ; and 
it takes a clear Wordsworthian eye to admire at firrt sight 
its austere beauties, by which some come to be strongly 
fascinated, while others disparage them as bare and feature- 
less in comparison with Scotch or Welsh mountain scenery. 
Not a few strangers who get only a bleak glimpse of 
Dartmoor on a wet day, will be inclined to agree with old 
Camden in his belittling account of it as " certain dirty and 
mountainous places." 

Dartmoor, though without woodlands or deer, is legally a 
"forest," and for the most part a domain of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, its borders being common land of the neighbour- 
ing parishes. The modem sense oi forest will convey no true 
idea of this naked, undulating moorland, dappled with 
heather and patches of bog, seamed with ridges and ravines, 
no trees to be seen for miles, no building unless, perhaps, 
the shaft of some abandoned mine, nor any other striking 
landmark but heaps of granite boulders crowning the 
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frequent tors into which it swells, with telegraph posts or 
Ordnance Survey poles standing out against the horizon, 
here and there, as the sole signs of this being a civilised 
country. You might go half a day here without meeting a 
human being, only herds of long-tailed ponies running wild 
as the wind that sweeps over their poor pasture, and sheep 
scurrying away like deer as you pass, and red cattle looking 
up to stare at you stupidly, as if they did not know what to 
make of a stranger in those out-of-the-way parts. Even in 
fine weather unfortunate tourists sometimes lose themselves 
if they have been tempted to leave the rare beaten tracks ; 
and mist and snow make the passage of the lonely moor a 
dangerous enterprise when the only guide may be the course 
of streams that ooze from every black fissure in the peat, 
trickling down the hollows till they have gathered strength to 
cut their way deep through rocky chines and gorges. As 
we approach its edges we come upon scattered farms and 
turf roads winding down to where this wilderness is found 
fringed with the most lovely bits of broken ground, richly- 
wooded glens, bushy slopes, and fern-clad water-courses, in 
which the moor loses itself among the fields and villages of 
lowland Devon. And if one be not much taken by its upper 
stretches, which do not at once commend themselves fully to 
every eye, no lover of the picturesque can refuse his hearty 
admiration to the charms found on the borderland of 
Dartmoor, especially along the rapid rivers rising in its 
peaty bosom. 

Yet even among the wilds, that at first sight seem most 
desolate, there are beauties to be searched for, as well as those 
that, displayed about the rough skirts of the moor, force 
themselves more upon our attention. Striking features are 
Hay Tor, with its huge mass of tumbled rocks (p. 157) ; the 
green valley of Widdecombe, with its great Church (p. 1 58) ; 
Wistman*s Wood, a small group of stunted, weather-beaten 
oaks curiously interspersed among granite boulders (p. 149) ; 
Dartmeet, where the East and West Dart join amid most 
lovely surroundings (p. 153) ; the Cyclopean bridge at Post 
Bridge (pi 151) ; the beautiful course of the Cowsic Ewer, 
half lost among rocks and fern (p. 150) ; QreaJb Mis Tor, and 
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the antiquities below it, which we have already visited from 
Tavistock (p. 139) ; Ta/vy Cleave, in the same neighbourhood 
(p. 137); but, indeed, in our limits it is impossible to enumerate 
all the natural attractions of this region, or to dwell upon 
the hut circles, stone monuments, cairns, and old crosses by 
which it is so much studded. 

As for the Tors, there are between one and two hundred 
of them, for the most part looking rather like each other, 
though to an observant eye the shifting shadows of clouds 
cast a constant diversity of smiles and frowns over their 
bare faces. A feature they have in common, is being topped 
by masses of rock, so broken and shaped by the action of 
the elements, that it is often difficult to reject the explanation 
of human agency ; while the slopes, too, are in many parts 
strewn with huge blocks or slabs, locally known as " clatters." 
Yes Tor, near Okehampton, is usually called the highest 
point (2030 feet) of Dartmoor, but the impartial records of 
the Ordnance Survey give this honour to High WiUhays, 
rising above it, to the south, by 10 feet or so (p. 170). 

The most renowned is perhaps Grockem Tor (p. 149), a 
little north of Two Bridges and of the main road from 
Tavistock to Moreton Hampstead, which formed the mid- 
stage of the highway from Plymouth to Exeter. Here, 
from time immemorisd, up to the middle of the last century, 
were held the Stannary Parliaments, county councils of 
the period, an assembly of delegates from the Stannary 
towns, Tavistock, Plympton, Ashburton, and Chagford, 
whose office it was to settle all questions connected with 
the mining industries of the neighbourhood, especially 
that of tin, as the name Stannary denotes. The Dartmoor 
mines, we notice from frequent tokens, were formerly more 
prosperous, but at present only one is working. 

North of Crockern Tor is Gut HiU, beyond which 
Orammere Pool (p. 150) may be taken as the central point 
of the moor, not indeed in respect of distances, but since 
in the morasses round it most of the Dartmoor streams 
have their source ; or, it might be said, the chief rivers of 
Devon, with exception of the Exe, the Otter, the Axe, and 
the Torridge. Northwards, the mountain-torrent of the Taw 
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forms the brimming river which enters the sea at Barnstaple. 
The East and West Okement are the chief feeders of the 
Torridge. Southwards, the streams pursue independent 
courses throughout The largest, and perhaps the most 
beautiful, are the DaH, the Teign, and tiie Tavy ; but the 
Erme, the Avon, the Yealm, and the Plyni have all their 
special charms and faithful admirers. A feature of the 
moor is the " Cyclopean " bridges, which have spanned the 
upper waters with blocks of granite so huge as to suggest 
superhuman agency. Unless when in spate, the streams 
can usually be forded or crossed by stones. The bogs 
about their course make a more serious obstacle, so that 
the best way to follow them is often on their enclosing ridges. 

As anglers make such a large part of Dartmoor's visitors, a 
few remarks for their benefit may not be out of place. 

The lower part of the chief streams are, as a rule, in the hands 
of associations, tickets to be had from their officials, or at the 
hotels. The upper waters, on the moor itself, lie mostly within 
the domain of the Duchy of Cornwall, where permission should 
be obtained from the bailiff at Tor Royal, as also for shooting. 
The Prison Estate about Princetown, however, is preserved for 
the officials ; and it is ill trespassing on bounds vigilantly guarded 
by armed men. Streams on the moor, and not within the Duchy 
limits, we understand to be free. 

The season begins 1st March. In its early part, the best time 
may be the warmer mid-day hours ; but when genial weather has 
fairly set in, the mornings and evenings will prove more fortunate. 
Fishing up-stream, if the wind allow, is to be recommended in 
clear ripples ; but in brown peaty streams this does not so much 
matter. At the head of pools, with an up-stream wind, or at 
the *' stickle" running out of them, is apt to be a likely place. 
Fishermen will look out for the bogs, the most dangerous of which, 
marked usually by their light green colour, are o^n high up on 
the course of impeded streams. In stretches of bog the edge of 
the stream is often the driest place. Another impediment some- 
times will be the granite rocks coming steeply down to the edge, 
as above Tavy Cleave, so that one can hardly find footing. Short 
rods are advisable. Waders come in useful on the larger streams. 

Ko great variety of flies is needed, small and dark being the 
general rule. From beginning to end of the season one may do 
well enough with blue uprights, March brown, alder and red 
palmer. There are those wno make havoc with artificial minnows ; 
and beetles or grasshoppers as well as worms prove a deadly bait 
in skilful hands that condescend to such. The fish run small ; a 
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quarter pound is a big tront on the upper waters, and half-a-dozen 
to the pound would be a fair average. In the lower rivers bigger 
fish can, of course, be taken. A peculiar black-tailed trout is said 
to be found in a pool under the waterfalls in Lydford Gorge. 
Otter-hunting afifords excellent sport in some of these waters. 

A drawjpack to Dartmoor, as a holiday resort, is the want 
of accommodations and shops, which must be sought rather in 
the towns lying round its edge. Princetown alone stands on 
the moor itself, at the eastern end. Moreton Hampstead, 
lying beloW its western edge, makes a base of approach in 
that direction. The road between them forms one principal 
highway, which at Two Bridges branches off east and west, 
this being the intersection point of a St Andrew's cross 
of roads, from Yelverton through Princetown to Moreton 
Hampstead, and from Tavistock to Ashburton. Other ways 
over the centre are for the most part mere tracks, which 
we recommend to be followed with care, special heed being 
given to the perilous patches of bog that might swallow up 
an unwary traveller, horse and man, and to the mists that 
bewilder even experienced natives. In our limits we can 
do little more than trace plain ways ; and if we do suggest 
divagations here and there we would impress upon our 
readers the need of caution. It is not wise to venture 
upon these wilds without some practice in taking care of 
one's self in hill country ; and we cannot afford to supply 
the doubtful assistance of minute clues which, once lost, 
would leave an amateur astray among unfamiliar dangers. 
Local guidance is advisable for excursions off beaten tracks ; 
while the stranger staying for a little in any neighbourhood 
will soon become acquainted with its leading landmarks. A 
good companion is the Ordnance Map ot the region (DouUe 
Sheet, 324-338) which can now be had in a case for Is. 6d. 

Ajs a rule, in the following section the use of small print 
will show where we are off the roads. These, so far as they 
serve us, will be found well supplied with guide-posts. 
Except on some stretches, they are rather trying to cyclists, 
who must remember that Dartmoor was not laid out for 
their pastime. The pedestrian has the best of it here. 
The moor, however, is traversed in summer by several 
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systems of coacli excursions in connection with railways, 
the chief points of departure being Tavistock, Moreton 
Hampstead, Bovey Tracey, and NewUm Abbot. For these see 
the time-tables of the Q. W. R. 

Railway branches mount up to Princetown, Moreton 
Hampstead (p. 160), and AMurton (p. 154). Other towns 
lying round the edge of the moor are Ivy Bridge (p. 98), 
Lydford (p. 171), Okehampton (p. 168), Chagford (p. 164), and 
Tavistock (p. 134). 

PBINCETOWN 

Hotels : Ihu^y (with DwUvy Boarding House in connection), FeaJOurSi etc. 

The capital of the moor, as it might be called, is 16 
miles from Plymouth, the bare slopes about it being visible 
from the Hoe. The way out is by the Tavistock road, 
which after a long, high stretch over Roborough Down is 
left (to the right) near Yelverton station (p. 132), where the 
G. W. R. branch goes off. Road and rail come together at 
Dousland, whence the former runs on as straight as it can, 
mounting 5 miles of bleak moors ; but the railway is nearly 
twice as long, winding upwards in the manner of a miniature 
St. Gothard line, so as to give wide views in all directions. 
Passing the Burrator Reservoir (p. 132), it sweeps round first 
to the right, then to the left, by King Tor, before tumbling 
out its passengers just outside of Princetown. Even if one 
were going straight back again to Plymouth, this short 
journey is worth taking for the sake of its glimpse over 
Dartmoor. 

Princetown — though Buxton claims to look down on it as 
not a market town — is the highest town in England (1400 
feet), and our first emotion on reaching it may be a shiver, 
even if not found shrouded in mist or rain. In spite of an 
abnormal number of wet days, however, it is a very healthy 
height, and the railway has helped it to come forward as a 
small sanatorium. New, bleak, and dreary is the first aspect 
of a place that would be no more than a village but for the 
huge prison dominating it, whose unwilling inmates and 
their attendants make the bulk of the population. 
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Dartmoor Priaon. — ^This building, instead of any harsh inscription 
forbidding hope to those who pass its gates, bears as its motto 
Virgil's Parcere siubjectis. Originally used as a dep6t for French 
prisoners of war, who found the neighbourhood a Siberian change 
from the sunny banks of Loire or Rhone, also for American sailors 
in 1813, it was in 1850 adapted as one of our chief convict establish- 
ments. The prisoners are employed on a farm, or in the great 
quarries adjacent, but sometimes have to be kept idle for days or 
weeks lest they should attempt escape in the prevailing fogs. 
Such attempts are almost hopeless of eventual success, so vigilant 
is the guard kept ; but occasionally of late years a convict has been 
taken after getting oflf to the lowland country. The harmless 
stranger, prowling about these precincts, may be startled to en- 
counter armed men lurking on tne look-out, who are not bandits, 
but warders ; and stem notices against trespassing, so superfluous 
on most parts of Dartmoor, remind us that here we must be on 
our good behaviour. 

For honest citizens there is no admission to the prison except 
on business, or with an order from the Home Office. 

The only other public building is the Church, literally 
a chapel-of-ease, since the parish church at Lydford is more 
than a dozen miles off. This, originally constructed by 
French prisoners in the great war, has lately been restored 
and embellished. 

The main interest of Princetown to strangers is as afford- 
ing good quarters for exploration of the moor. Several 
well-known points lie close at hand. North Hessary Tor 
(1600 feet) gives a grand view above the prison. This is 
on the west side of the road to Tavistock, a short mile 
north of the station ; then rather farther south of the village, 
reached by a track from the Duchy Hotel, is Souik Hessary 
Tor (1475 feet). About a mile west of the latter, to the 
south of the Yelverton road, rises Harter Tor, on whose 
south side is a mysterious grouping of stones and hut circles. 

The Tavistock Boad (7j miles) goes between North 
Hessary Tor and the Prison, in about a mile striking into 
the highway from Two Bridges. Turning left for Tavistock, 
after a good mile, we have on the left of the road the M^rri- 
vale Antiquities (p. 139). To the north of the junction of 
roads rise Little and Great Mis Tor (p. 139), on the east side 
of which flows the Blackabrook, About a mile above its 
crossing of the road to Two Bridges will be found Fits^s 
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Well, itB cover inscribed with the date 1568. This is con- 
nected with some legendary memory of Sir John Fitz of 
Fitzford, who appears as a water finder of his period, for 
wells bearing his name are found also at Tavistock and 
Okehampton. 

At the end of Princetown, as we go out on the main road east- 
wards, a lane turns off right to Tor Royal, a short mile away, 
residence of the Bailiff of the Duchy, which seems a little oasis of 
green in the wastes around. The height sometimes called Tor 
Boyal is South Hessary Tor (see above) on maps, locally known 
as Look-out Tor^ which lies a little to the south. A mile to the 
east another height, Royal Hill (1333 feet), is surrounded by 
kistyaens. One such monument, two miles to the south of this, 
over the Swincombe River, was renowned as ChUde's Tomb, where 
a cross, now destroyed, kept the legendary memory of Amyas 
Ghilde the Hunter, whose perishine in the snow is told in Mr. 
Baring Gould's ** Songs of the West.^* 

A track due south from Tor Royal House leads, in two miles, 
to the Nun's Gross, alias Sitoard's Cross^ one of a line of crosses 
that once marked the Abbots' Way running between the Abbeys 
of Tavistock and Buckfastleigb, still in parts to be traced as a 
green path. Here, turning westward, in a couple of miles, we 
should strike lanes leading down to the Meavy valley. The Leat, 
formed to supply Devouport with water, leads us in this direction 
to Classenwell Pool, the only tarn to be called a lake on Dart- 
moor, of course declared to be bottomless, in point of fact deep 
enough to drown one, but its reputation has been overwhelmed 
by the Burrator Heservoir (p. 132), two miles farther on. As we have 
experienced more than once, the pool is difficult to hit upon. 

North eastward from the Nun s Cross, one might make towards 
the water wheels of deserted tin works for a cautious survey of 
Foz Tor Mire, celebrated as the worst among Dartmoor morasses. 

From Nun's Gross, also, adventurous tourists hold on for a tramp 
of 12 miles or so to Ivybndge (p. 98), by the heads of the Plym and 
the Erme, passing Three Barrows and Sharpitor, at the foot of 
which latter will be found a patch of wood, a greater rarity on 
Dartmoor than the name Sharp Tor, which belongs to several 
eminences. As to this route, we relieve our conscience by saying, 
that though drier and clearer than some Dartmoor tracks, it is not 
to be undertaken unless by those who can steer their way across 
country with the aid of map and compass. Some 2 miles below 
the Erme Head is reached the stone circle called Erme Pound, 
whence a track keeps south above the left bank to Harford (p. 99). 
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PRINCETOWN TO MORETON HAMPSTEAD AND 
ASHBURTON (each about 14 miles) 

With Tor Royal to its right, and the wall of the prison 
enclosure making a cheerless prospect on its left, the high 
road crossing the Blackabrook runs bleakly on for a mile 
to its junction with the road from Tavistock ; then a little 
farther reaches in a cultivated hollow a group of buildings, 
of which the principal is the Sa/racen^s Head Inn, This is 
Two Bridges, the meeting-point of the four Dartmoor roads 
from Princetown, Tavistock, Moreton Ha/mpstead, and Ashburton, 
Here, too, unite the Cowsic and the West Dart rivers, so 
that the inn makes a good centre for anglers and explorers 
who may be lucky enough to find accommodation at it in 
the season. 

Up the Dart, on its left side, are Crockem Tor, by no means 
promment in proportion to its historical importance, and beyond 
it WistrruvrCs Woodi to which the pedestrian will no doubt turn a 
mile or two aside. It may be reached by the farm road to the 
left, just beyond the bridge leading out on the moor, where the 
wood will be seen nestling in the hollow of the river ; or for 
Crockern Tor above, we may gain the moor through a patch of 
wind-blown trees enclosing a ruined cottage, about half a mile 
farther on the Moreton road. North of Crockern extends a line of 
tors, the highest of which, Higher White Tor (over 1700 feet), is 
gained in 2 mUes. Between this line and the river lies the wood. 

Wiatman's Wood probably takes its name from whisht, a 
Devonshire synonym for "uncanny." It is a group of stunted 
and gnarled oaks, mixed with ferns and mountain ash, rooted 
among mossy boulders which make rough scrambling. There are 
said to be some five hundred of these trees, many of them several 
centuries old, but none more than 10 or 12 feet high. One 
tradition gives them as planted in the 13th century by Isabella de 
Fortibus, Countess of Devon ; but this weird wood appears to be 
still older. It is naturally connected with the Druids, and 
another derivation finds its name in their synonym, " The Wise 
Men." Both stones and trees answer doubly to anoient ideas of a 
sacred place, and few superstitious natives would care to find them- 
selves here in the dark. It is haunted by adders, which make a 
real danger ; one should be careful in picking one's steps among 
the boulders and their choked-up interstices. While this weather- 
worn wood seems almost as ancient as the stone monuments 
around it, the greenery in the adjacent Cowsic glen has been 
carefully nursed into beauty within the last century. 
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The Ck>W8ic Glen runs about a mile to the west, separated from 
Wistman's Wood by the ridge of Beaxdown. Near the confluence 
the stream is spanned by a little clapper bridge. Hence its 
wooded course may be followed for 3 or 4 miles, up to its source, 
between DeviVs Tor on the east and Maiden Hill on the west, both 
at least 1750 feet. To the south of the latter are Hut Circles, 
and a trace of the old Lyke Way running westward to Lydford 
(p. 171), in a mile or so coming down upon the head-waters of the 
Walkham (pp. 133, 139), which flows from a height some miles 
north-west of Cowsic Head. 

Two Bridges to Cramnere Pool. — If a bold adventurer be bent 
on gaining the heart of the moor, Cranmere Pool lies 7 miles due 
north, along a ridge of tors between the waters of the Walkham 
and those of the two Darts. The farm track crossing the Cowsic 
from a little way back on the Tavistock Road, puts us at once on 
to this line, where the course of this stream is a guide for some 
3 miles. Beyond, bounding the prospect northward, should be 
seen a hog's-back ridge, crowned by a triangular mound. This is 
Cut Hill (nearly 2000 feet) 6 miles north of Two Bridges. To 
reach it one must keep as much as possible along the ridge. The 
cairn is surmounted by an Ordnance pole, from which a wide but 
monotonous view opens up in front. Northwards is Yes Tor 
(p. 170), hardly distinguishable from its fellows, and nearer at hand 
the valley of the Tavy rapidly deepens. Cawsand Beacon (p. 167), 
a long whale-backed ridge, is a little east of north. 

Beyond Cut Hill comes the most trying part of Dartmoor, the 
region of Cranmere Pool, which has a mysterious reputation, 
founded mainly on the difficulty of reaching it. It is believed to 
have grown drier in recent times, but after heavy rains may be 
more formidable. The search after it might almost have suggested 
to Browning Childe Roland's coming to the Dark Tower, on the 
way to which so many knights were wildered among — 

"Now blotches rankling, coloured grey and grim, 
Now patches where some leanness of the soil's, 
Broke into moss, or substances like boils." 

If it be found, there is usually nothing to see but ** a slight 
depression in a soil of inky blackness, bounded on every side by 
morass, and having on the western side a narrow strip of water, 
nowhere attaining a foot in depth, and which in hot weather 
disappears in the bog. By its margin stands a low cairn of white 
stones, erected by Perrot, the well-known Chagford guide ; within 
it will be found a canister containing the names of the adventurous 
few who have succeeded in discovering this melancholy hollow" 
(Page's Dartmoor), This is the "Cranmere Post Office," where 
those who may achieve the exploit have the satisfaction of 
leaving their cards on the genius loci, rather a disreputable spirit 
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indeed, "Bingie" by name, an ex-mayor of Okehampton, who, 
for misdoings in the flesh, is doomed to bale out the pool with a 
sieve, or with a holed thimble, a legend like that of the Cornish 
Tregeagle. The depression, it must be remepabered, is at a greater 
altitude than many of the prominent tors. From the waste of 
oozy and fissured bog around issue all the bright waters which 
carve the edges of Dartmoor into such loveliness. Cranmere Pool, 
in its small way, is here what the Tibetan tablelands are to Asia. 
It need hardly be said that this is no trip for every pedestrian. 
When he has haply come safe to Cranmere Pool, he may be glad 
to turn back again. But if bent on farther adventures, he may 
hold on about as far, still in the same direction, to Okehampton (p. 
168), guided by the streams, which now flow northwards, the East 
Okement straight ahead, the Taw a little to the east. Dart Head 
lies in a depression some half mile south-east of Cranmere Pool ; 
thence the East Dart takes him southward to the high road at 
Post Bridge (see below). The waters flowing eastward run to the 
North and South Teign, which unite a little way above Chagford 
(p. 164). As the crow flies, Cranmere Pool lies 6 or 7 miles from 
each of these points, as also from the western edge of the moor 
above Lydford (p. 170). 

Two Bridges to Moreton Hampstead (12| miles). — 
The road leads us on in 4 miles, over Cherry Brooky to Post 
Bridge ; the lion of which is the most famous of the Clapper 
Bridges, which are features of Dartmoor. Close below the 
modem bridge over the East Dart, it is formed by four piers 
of granite supporting a roadway of huge stones, each 15 feet 
long. At Post Bridge we find a sight almost rarer on the 
moor, something like a village, with two chapels and a 
Temperance Inn, where one might halt to make divagationa 

Near at hand, on the left, is Lake Head Pound, the traces of a 
fortified camp. In the same direction, 3 miles up the Long Ridge, 
we come to the Grey Wethers, two incomplete stone circles, so 
called from their resemblance to a flock of sheep, lying at the base 
of Sittaford Tor to the west (1764 feet), easily ascended by those 
who would try to rock the logan-stone at its summit. From the 
Grey Wethers one might track a stream for a couple of miles 
north-east to the Femworthy Circle, another of the broken 
"Roundy-poundies" of Dartmoor, where there is a small clapper 
bridge. Thence, by lanes eastwards in about 4 miles, could be 
reached Chagford (p. 164). 

Post Bridge is believed to have been a crossing-place of the 
ancient track-way across Dartmoor. A well-greaved explorer 
might try to trace this westwards between the two Darts, or on 
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the other side a little north of east in 3 or 4 miles to Orim;8povmd 
(see below). 

From Post Bridge, the road ascends Merripit Hill, where 
a by-way, right, would lead across to AshburUm by the 
Buckland region (p. 158) in some dozen crooked miles. The 
top of the hill (1474 feet) is to the left of the main road, 
which in 3 miles reaches a small inn known as the Warren 
Hotbse, from the large rabbit-warren near it. 

At an ancient stone cross on the right, marked W. B., i.e, 
Warren Bounds, the tourist may make his way in 2 miles over the 
moor by a rugged path past Vitifer Mine^ which was working not 
many years ago — ^to Grimspoimd, the largest and one of the most 
remarkable memorials of this kind on the moor, a circular stone 
camp with walls of great thickness, containing hut circles. It 
lies on the north-west of the long ridge called BDameldown, whose 
highest point, ffameldovm Tor, overlooks Grimspound from the 
south. Along this ridge, 3 miles southwards, is reached JViddecombe 
(p. 168). The valley itself is many hundred feet above sea-level, 
but when seen from the surrounding heights presents a com- 
paratively fertile appearance. Hence a lane leads back to the 
main highway, by which Grimspound is some 8 miles from Moreton 
Hampstead. 

On the direct road, two miles or so beyond the Warren 
House, after obtaining a fine view to the north, we begin to 
descend to cultivation again. At Sector Cross — where a 
cross once stood, now removed — 3 miles short of Moreton 
Hampstead, our road crosses that from Chagford to Ashburton, 
and brings us upon the more varied borders of the moorland, 
where still we are several hundred feet above the sea. 
Crossing the Bovey stream we come down to Moreton 
Hampstead (p. 160), before dealing with which let us turn to 
Ashburton. 

Two Bridges to Ashburton (12 miles). — This road 
turns off to the right, continuing the Tavistock road in 
almost a straight line. On its south side the bends of the 
accompanying West Dart would keep one from wandering 
far. About a mile down, its Blackabrook tributary from the 
east leads back to the Princetown road, as 2 or 3 miles 
farther, the Swincombe, a good angling stream, flowing from the 
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south-west, would be a guide towards NuWs Cross (p. 148). 
Between them, nearly 2 miles out, the road crosses the 
Cherry Brook from the north, up which, in a couple of miles, 
one could strike to the Moreton Hampstead road, or might 
take into it a longer line a little farther east over Believer Tor 
(1450) and other heights dotted with hut circles and kistvaens. 
Believer {alias Bellaford) Tor is celebrated for a popular meet 
that signals the last day of hare-huntiug, soon after Easter. 

Less than a mile beyond Cherry Brook, south of Believer 
Tor, the road brings us by Dezmabridge Pound, where a 
curious stone structure is said to be the "Judge's Chair," 
brought from the meeting-place of the Stannary Parliament 
on Crockem Tor ; and at Dennahridge Farm, not far oflF, a 
large slab is shown as the Council Table, The Pound itself, 
though originally perhaps a sacred circle, has been rebuilt 
in modern times and adapted to a practical purpose in the 
periodical " drifts," when the ponies and cattle are driven 
together from a whole quarter of the moor, that stray 
animals may be sorted out and restored to their owners, 
a ceremony graphically described in Mr. Baring-Gould's 
" Urith." 

In less than 2 miles, the road, falling from a height of 
over 1000 feet, gives off branches, right and left, as a token 
that we are getting out of the wilds ; and patches of culti- 
vation show man struggling to gain ground against the 
reluctance of nature. That to the right, crossing the West 
Dart at Hexworthy, where old Forest Inn seems to be 
renovating itself, leads in about 5 miles to Holne (p. 159), 
and thus by a slight round to Ashburton or to Buckfa^sUeigh 
(p. 155). The main road drops steeply down to Daxtmeet 
Bridge, where at last we leave the vast moorland parish of 
Lydford. 

The confluence of the East and West Dart here is on© of the 
notable nooks of Dai'tmoor, though for want of wood it makes not 
such a fine scene as the famous Watersmeet above Lynmouth. 
Up the East Dart the pedestrian might turn a little way, if only 
for a bathe in one of its pools, or a climb to Yar Tor (1300 feet) 
on its left bank. If he held on up it for 3 or 4 miles, at the 
Cyclopean Bridge of Believer^ he would strike a road leading 
eastward to Widdecombe (p. 158), or in a couple of miles more the 
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stream would take him across the Moreton Hampstead road at 
Post Bridge (p. 161). 

From Dartmeet to Ashburton is nearly 8 miles by 
Potrndsgate, New Bridge, and Holne Bridge, a most beautiful 
route, where moorland and woodland mingle their contrasted 
charms. But as most visitors here have Ashburton as their 
starting-point, it seems best to transfer our centre to that 
town, and thence to trace the broken features of Dartmoor's 
eastern side, before coming round to Moreton Hampstead. 

ASHBURTON 

From Plymoutli or Exeter. — Ashburton lies on the 
best road between these two places, 20 miles from the 
latter, over Haldon Hill and by Ghvdleigh (p. 50), 24 
miles from the former by Ivy Bridge (p. 98), South Brent 
(p. 97), and Buckfastleigh (p. 155), coming round the south 
side of the moor, and rising, beyond Brent, to the height 
of some hundreds of feet above the South Hams, where it 
crosses more than one hill stream. 

Between South Brent and Dean (see below) a straighter and 
higher loop passing by Brent Rill may be taken by pedestrians, 
who might also strike north up the Avon over Brent Moor, 
and from its headwaters turn east by the *' Sandy Way" along 
Holne Ridge to ffolne (p. 159), or some 3 miles above Brent track 
the Abbot's Way in the same direction to Buckfastleigh. Holne 
Moor they would find being cut up by a new Reservoir for Paignton. 

Totnes to Ashburton is a road of 8 miles, mounting the 
valley of the Lower Dart, and keeping near the railway 
branch, which we may take as our main guide here. This 
road joins that from Plymouth near Buckfastleigh (see below) 
2 miles out of Ashburton. 

Bail to Ashburton. — The Q. W. R. branch goes off 
at Totnes, passing, as shown in our Torquay section (p. 85), 
by Hartington and Staverton, about which will be seen 
several picturesque bridges and probably a few anglers 
mid-leg in the Dart, now a lowland river. The scenery 
of the valley is so pretty, that one is surprised, a few miles 
up it, to find a small manufacturing town lying among hills. 
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This is BTlckfastleigh (King's Arms), a place of some 5000 
people, busy in making serges and blankets, once famous 
for its rich Abbey, from which, as has been mentioned, 
a way ran across the moor to that of Tavistock. The wool 
industry is of old date here, seeming to have been carried 
on by the monks. 

The Church, perched up on high, is attained by a flight of 
more than 100 steps. The well-worn legend runs that it was 

g laced here out of the reach of the devil, who had a troublesome 
abit of undoing every night the work accomplished by the builders 
during the day. The building, which has the distinction of a 
spire, is Early English in style, but with later additions and 
alterations. In the churchyard stand several tombs of the black 
marble quarried here, and a small chantry covering the daisied 
graves of Admiral White and his wife. 

A mile above the town, on a grassy slope which stretches down 
to the Dart, are the barn, some ancient walls, and an original 
tower and gateway of Biickfastleigh Abbeys a Cistercian house, 
refounded in 1137 by Ethelward de Pomeroy, on the site of an 
ancient Saxon Benedictine one. It was suppressed in 1538, and 
after passing through various hands eventually sank into decay. 
Out of its ruins were built a large factory and several of the 
village houses. In 1882 the site of the Abbey, with the ground 
immediately surrounding it, was purchased on behalf of a com- 
munity of Benedictine monks, then recently expelled from France, 
by whom the modern structure has been taken down, the 
foundations of the old buildings being excavated ; and the Abbey, 
like a phoenix restored from its ashes, is now the residence of a 
flourishing modern monastic community. The four-storied Tower, 
in the west angle, is one of the original buildings, known as 
the "Abbot's Tower." 

Though Buckfastleigh be not a very attractive place in 
itself, there is some fine scenery about it 

Dean. — A mile or so south-west, on the Plymouth high road, 
comes Dean Court, an old seat of the Giles family. Herrick, the 
poet, was appointed to the vicarage by Charles I., and here he 
wrote the greater part of his Hesperides, He was not at first 
enchanted with his rude parishioners, but learnt to appreciate 
them better, and to take delight in their ancient customs, as his 
verses show. Driven out of his living by the Puritans, he returned 
at the Restoration to spend his last years in more peace and con- 
tentment, dying 1674. There is a handsome brass to his memory 
in the Chv/rch, nearly a mile south of Dean Court. To the west 
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is Dean Burriy a romantic glen, brightened by a stream which 
leaps over the crags in several shimmering waterfalls. 

Two miles north-west of Buckfastleigh, on the west side of the 
Dart, is Hembury Castle, an oblong Danish entrenchment, finely 
overlooking the Dart, which almost circles it round to Holne. 

Buckfastleigh is the nearest station for Holne (p. 159), by which 
one could make a short cut into the Two Bridges Koad. 

Beyond Buckfiastleigh the line turns east from the Dart, 
following its little tributary the Yeo to Ashburton, on the 
edge of the moor. 

Ashburton {Golden Lion^ London, etc)., an ancient borough, 
Stannary, and market-town, of 3000 inhabitants, once noted 
for its fulling-mills, now eclipsed in cloth making by 
Buckfastleigh, takes its name from the small river Yeo, 
anciently known as the AMum. It stands in a hollow, 
sheltered from cold winds, its four streets meeting at the 
" Bull Ring," to which bulls are no longer tied, but cyclists 
take it as a sign for baiting. 

The Parish Church of St. Andrew, restored a few years 
back, is a fine Perpendicular building, with a Transition 
Norman porch. It contains a monument in memory of 
John Dunning, first Lord Ashburton, with an inscription 
by Dr. Johnson. The ancient Chapel of St Lawrence, 
near the railway station, is now used as a Grammar School. 
Ashburton's most celebrated native was perhaps William 
Qifford, the first editor of the QiiOTterly Review^ and its most 
stirring historical memory the marching through of Fairfax's 
army in 1646. Its great attraction to strangers is the 
neighbourhood of the finest river scenery of the Dart^ 
bordered by Dartmoor heights, through which pleasure 
drives are organised in summer. Mr. Anthony TroUope 
emphatically declared this to be the most beautiful corner 
of England. 

No part of Dartmoor is more traversed by coaches than 
the rugged country lying between Ashburton and the 
railway branch from Newton Abbot to Moreton Hampstead. 
Here we will only mention the round of 10 miles or so to 
Bovey Tracey station, past Buckland Beacon (see below) and 
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by Hay Tor, nearly 1500 feet high, crowned by the largest 
mass of rocks on Dartmoor, its double head commanding a 
grand view southwards that takes in the towns of Torquay, 
Teignmouth, Chudleigh, Newton Abbot, and Totnes. The 
Bock Inn is an old halting-place ; now two hotels are about to 
be opened here (Moorlands, below the height, and Hay Tor at 
Ilsington, a mile or so towards Newton Abbot), so that this lofty 
comer of the moor aspires to the new fame of a health resort, 
and the road by it will be less than ever lonely in summer, 
when so many coaches ply on rounds that take in Ma/naion 
(p. 162), the Becky Falls ^. 162), Widdecomhe (p. 158), the Dart 
Valley, etc. Between Buckland Beacon and Hay Tor is 
Bippon Tor (1564 feet), with its Logan Stone, 4 miles due 
north of Ashburton, the first stage of the straightest way being 
up the course of the Yeo, 

Two miles west of the town, above the picturesque Holne 
Bridge, the Dart makes a long bend round the bold pro- 
montory of Holne Chace. The beautifully-wooded horse- 
shoe glen is occupied on both sides by private grounds, through 
which the defile winds round 4 miles from Holne Bridge, at 
the Ashburton end, to New Bridge, the road cutting across 
between these points being not half as long. 

The Buckland Drives, on the left bank, are closed, we under- 
stand, except twice a week to driving parties. Holne Chace is 
open to carriages and pedestrians on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays, and Bank Holidays in the summer months. Both 
are, or used to be, shut to cyclists, and above all to those 
whose errand is fishmg. here ftrictly preserved. In autumn, 
especially, the glorious tints of masses of mingled foliage so admir- 
ably displayed on the rocky heights through which the river 
curves its way, make such a spectacle as few landlords would keep 
altogether to themselves. On the Buckland side a crag bears the 
fame of the Lover's Leap, a sheer rock naturally suggesting the 

food old story so often told of such features. On the heights of 
[olne Chace, not far from Holne Bridge, might be found a curious 
camp of concealment, which commonly escapes the notice even of 
guide-books. It has a perfect fosse, 80 to 40 feet wide, with an 
agger inside ; and the south-west entrance is so constructed as to 
expose an assailant to missiles for more than 20 yards after enter- 
ing the work. 
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Above the elbow of the river's bend is Buckland-on-the- 
Moor, about 4 miles from Ashburton by road, with Buckland 
Beacon (1260 feet) to ascend on the right of it for a grand 
view southwards over the richest reaches of the Dart The 
little bridge which spans the trout stream in the middle of 
the village is picturesquely situated amidst woodland and 
park scenery, the ancient Church being entirely surrounded 
by trees. Below, on the west side, runs the Webburn, a 
lovely brook, down which one can gain the Dart in a short 
mile, then keeping up it about as far cross at New Bridge, 4 
miles from Ashburton. Or, opposite Buckland, we might 
gain the rocks of Luesdon, and by the Church here cross 
over into the Two Bridges road. 

The Webburn is formed by two branches, east and west, 
joining above Buckland. Up the former, or by winding 
road, 3 miles north, stands Widdecombe Church, known as 
the Cathedral of Dartmoor, a fine fane indeed for such a 
lonely situation, and much too large for its congregation. 
It is said to have been originally built by tin miners as a 
thank-offering in the 15th century. 

The battlemented tower, which is its chief gloiy, will recall 
that of Magdalen College, Oxford. There are some brasses inside 
and fragments of a fine screen. Outside stands a venerable yew, 
and a row of ancient almshouses make up a good part of the 
village. The neighbourhood has a bad name for thunder-storms ; 
a notorious one in 1638 seriously damaged the tower, as may 
still be seen, and as is recorded in some quaint lines by the village 
dominie, displayed on a board on the walL Four of the congrega- 
tion were killed and many injured by this catastrophe, which of 
course gave rise to grim legends of diabolic agency. 

Widdecorribe-in-the-Moors is the full style and pronunciation of 
this place, where we are well on Dartmoor. It has its " Old Inn," 
and in the vicinity is, or was, the " South Devon Sports " Hotel, 
with shooting and fishing for its guests. Another hotel proposed 
near Buckland has for the present come to nought. 

From Widdecombe the pedestrian can hold on in various 
directions to spots elsewhere described — by a side road westwards, 
which joins the Princetown-Moreton Hampstead road at MerripU 
Hill (p. 152) ; north by ffameldoum, past OrimspouTid (p. 152), 
into the same road, and so to Moreton Hampstead by a round of 
nearly 20 miles in all from Ashburton ; north-eastward to ManaUm 
and Lustleigk Cleave above Lustleigh Station ; or eastward to 
Bovey Tracey by Hay Tar (p. 161). Space forbids us to make 
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these by-ways plain ; but with a good map and good weather there 
should be no going astray. 

On the other side of the Dart, strangers should know 
that Holne village, 2 miles from the bridge, was the 
birthplace of Charles Eangsley. It stands loftily on a ridge 
close to the moor, where a prominent landmark is the high 
clump of trees known as Gallantry Bower, Buckfastleigh 
(p. 155) is a little the nearest station by the devious lanes 
of this district. Holne's 13th-century Church contains a 
painted screen and old armorial pulpit worth seeing, as well 
as a memorial window to Kingsley ; and there is a venerable 
hollow yew in the churchyard. Close to it the Ghwch 
HovM makes a cosy inn, frequented by anglers. 

Holne is rather farther from the bridge of its name than from 
New Bridge, to which there is a beautiful walk down the wooded 
heights edging the Dart, up the course of which, also (on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays), the way through the woods is open to 
DartTneet (p. 153). A road, keeping on the high ground, leads us 
on by Hexworthy Bridge over the West Dart, in about 5 miles 
striking the main road from Ashburton to Two Bridges. This 
junction takes place beyond Dartmeet, to which^ however, from 
Holne we can bear to the right across the moor. 

Ashburton to Two Bridges (12 m.). — This road is 
the backbone of the divagations we have been making 
about it. Beyond Holne Chace, at New Bridge, it begins 
to climb upon the moor proper, where a short cut may 
be made on foot across a bend to the right. The view 
backwards on the Dart and Holne ridge must by no 
means be forgotten. Higher up the ascent, on the left, goes 
off a turf way leading finely above the gorge of the river, 
and curving back into the road a mile or more on, beyond 
Potmdsgate. This small hamlet has an unpretending 
hosteby, which we must make the best of, as it is the last 
we shall find on the way, though refreshments can be had 
at a house by Dartmeet. To the right stands LuesdAm Church 
(p. 158) ; to the left rises a prominent tor, which might be 
ascended for its prospect into the Dart Valley, and a ramble 
on its west side would show several rock basins. Two miles 
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farther, the river is crossed at Dartmeet (p. 153), from which 
the rest of the way has been described. 



MORETON HAMPSTEAD 

The railway route to this moorland town makes a round 
from Plymouth, the branch going off at Newton Abbot, which 
comes into our Exeter Section (p. 62). Moreton is 12 miles 
from Exeter by road and about 29 from the centre of 
Plymouth by Princetown and Two Bridges, which is the 
shortest line. 

Bail to Moreton Hampstead — From Newton Abbot 
Junction the branch line passes up the valley of the Teign, 
then that of its tributary the Bovey, shut in by wooded and 
heathy heights, that also fix the course of the road. As we 
go out beside the course of the canal, on a height to the left 
appears Sampford AudUy, which was the home of Sir S. 
Baker, the traveller. The first station is Teigngrace, with 
its church spire, a distinction in this land of towers. To 
the left lies Stover Park, a demesne of the Duke of 
Somerset, containing a good>sized lake that makes the joy 
of skaters, when any skating can be had in Devonshire. 
Two miles farther comes Heathfleld Jimction, where the 
branch to Chudleigh (p. 60) goes off up the Teign, while 
that to Moreton Hampstead turns up the Bovey. By this 
station crosses the high road from Exeter, through Chudleigh, 
to AshJbv/rton (p. 156). 

Heathfield is remarkable for its thick bed of lignite clay and 
sand which formed the basin of a now dry lake, and embalms the 
remains of many plants indicating a sub-tropical climate, notably 
fragments of the seauoia pine now found only in California, while 
in the snperimposea clay are traces of Arctic vegetation from a 
much colder period. Fine potter's clay is got here, turned to 
account in the Bovey Tracey Potteries, which will presently be seen 
beside the line, and may be visited from Bovey for a sight of the 
ornamental ware produced at them. 

Bovey Tracey (Hotels : DoVphin, Bailvxiy, Union, etc.). 
This quiet town of some 2000 people is the best known 
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way station on the branch, since here in summer start two 
sets of circular coach excursions, varied daily, so arranged as 
to allow passengers from Exeter, Torquay, etc., to visit the 
best parts of the moor and return in the evening (for hours 
and routes, see bills and G. W. R time-tables). But Bovvey, 
as it is pronounced, lying on a green slope over the valley 
of its stream, within an hour's walk of wilder scenes, will 
be found well worth a visit on its own account. It has 
an historical interest in Cromwell's night surprise of Lord 
Wentworth at what seems such an out-of-the-way spot. 

The station is close to the two chief hotels, by which 
comes in the main road from Newton Abbot (6 miles), pass- 
ing the new Church, built by the Courtenay family, prettily 
placed among trees, and richly decorated with modern 
ecclesiastical art At the hotels the road turns up to the 
town, where past a tall old cross, restored and re-erected 
here, one holds on, right, to the old Church, a Perpendicular 
one carefully restored, which replaced an earlier structure 
said to have been an expiatory offering of Sir William 
Tracey, one of Becket's murderers. It has a good screen 
and pulpit Another old cross has been restored in front of 
it as a memorial to a former incumbent Beyond are the 
grounds of the Devon House of Mercy, where good women 
try to reclaim their fallen sisters. 

From the church there is a view over the valley, which may 
be extended by keeping farther on the road to Chudleigh, or 
mounting the lane just short of the church. This leads up to a 
height about 850 feet, from which we can look over into the Teign 
Valley. Two miles north here stands Hennock, whose church has 
a screen and old stained glass to show. Near it the Bottor Bock 
is a view-point often visited by those sound in lung and limb, 
for on drivine parties here, able-bodied passengers are expected 
to do a good desd of walking. Half an hour's walk from Hennock 
brings one down to TniafMm station (p. 51) on the Teign Valley 
Une. Sha^ptoT Rock is another point to be sought out a mile west 
of Hennock. 

The chief excursions are on the Dartmoor side of the valley. 
Three or fonr miles westward rises one of the most famous points 
of this region, Hay Tor (p. 157), a main goal in most of the coach 
excursions. Hence a round of 10 miles takes one on below 
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Buckkmd Beacon (1260 feet), overlooking the rich scenery of the 
Dart, to Askburtonf temunus of the branch from Totnes (p. 154). 

Lustleigli (Hotels : Glea/ve, Temperance) is the station 3 
miles farther up, for which from the high road, a mile out 
of Bovey Tracey, one must turn down to the left for a bridge 
over the stream, that might also have been crossed at the 
station. From Lustleigh also, of late years, regular excur- 
sions have been run to Dartmoor in connection with the 
mid-day train. Its lion is the Cleave, a hollow in the 
heights that rise upon the course of the Bovey to the west 
of the village. The Church is an ancient one with some 
interesting remains, and a good screen, such as is a frequent 
feature of churches about Dartmoor. 

Lustleigh Cleave may be reached in half an hour's walk from 
the station (but most pedestrians will take longer) by the path 
along the line, then between the two hotels to the open space 
before the Church, whence our ^oal is very visible ; here go down 
hill, taking the lane to the right beyond a smithy, and at once 
turning up by a Baptist chapel. A very Devonshire lane leads 
up through a farm to the wild glen, above which the ridge bristles 
with crags, boulders, and rocky piles, forming a scene that has 
been compared to the famous Lynton Valley of Rocks. Two 
logan-stones here are known as the Nvicrackers^ by which a path 
runs on to Horshami Steps^ where the stream almost vanishes 
among masses of granite. Across the glen will be seen the tower 
of Muiaton Church, the centre of a picturesque hamlet {inn\ some 
3 miles from Lustleigh, if one could go straight to it, but a little 
more by the track over the north side of the glen and round by 
Horsham Steps. The wooded rocks of Manaton Tor behind should 
be climbed for the view, opposite which will be noticed the tall 
pile of granite rocks known as BowerTnan^s Noee, so like a human 
figure that it has been taken for a Druidical idol. Beyond the 
latter Hound^s Tor is crowned by what seem ruined walls of rocks ; 
and thence to the south are seen the masses of Hay Tor, 

A good mile south of Manaton a wooded ravine contains the 
much visited Becky Falls, a most picturesquely broken cascade, 
from which it is about 4 miles to the station at Bovey Tracey^ 
and as far back to Lustleigh, 

Over the heights east of Lustleigh, also, a fine walk may be 
taken to the course of the Beadon Brook, then on to the sheets of 
the Torquay Reservoirs, beyond which another hour would lead 
to Ashton station in the Teign Valley (p. 52). 

From Lustleigh, between lofty green heights, the railway 
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climbs up to Moreton Hampstead, setting down its passengers 
below the old Church. 

Moreton Hampstead (Hotels : JVMte Hart, Wldte Horse) 
is a little market town of some two to three thousand people, 
with Morton (Moortown) for its week-day name. It is prettily 
and airily situated on the east edge of the moor, among 
partly reclaimed heights. The road coming in from Exeter 
and from Newton Abbot enters by the Church, and a little 
beyond, at the central knot of ways (one coming up from 
the station, below), forks left for Two Bridges, right for 
Chagford and Okehampton. 

The Church has no special interest beyond its conspicuous 
position and some tablets, one of which reminds us that this was 
the birthplace of George Bidder, the ** calculating boy," who 
differed from other precocious arithmeticians in carrying his talent 
usefully into after life. On the east side of the church is a public 
park called the Sentry y i,e, *' Sanctuary," in which by the church- 
yard wall stand the remains of an ancient cross, and a vigorous 
but venerable elm-tree, whose branches were formerly so trimmed 
and disposed as to support a platform for dancers. The musicians 
were perched up in the higher boughs, and the dancers ascended 
to their leaf-embowered scUon by means of a ladder. This tree 
and the neighbourhood generally are renowned in Mr. Blackmore's 
Christowell. The arcade of the 17th-century Almshouse below 
the church is also noticeable. 

The chief excursion to be taken from Moreton is by 
the coaches running over the moorland route traced above. 
There are many pleasant rambles around it in a half wild 
country of bold hill and dale. 

The way on the north of the church goes up to Mardon Down 
(1170 feet), half an hour's walk, on which are a Hut Circle and 
the site of a "Giant's Grave." Over this one can descend into 
the Teign Valley, and by it in a few devious miles come down to 
the railway whose present terminus is at Ashton (from Newton 
Abbot), but which should soon be pushed on to Ezeter (p. 62). 

The by-road turning south, just beyond that coming up to the 
hotel from the station, leads in a couple of crooked miles to North 
Bovey, whose high perched church looks over the Bovey valley. 
Thence a few miles' walk takes us on southward to the charms of 
LustUigh Cleave^ McmcUon, the Becky Falls, etc. (p. 162). 
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The road going out north-westward to Chagford has soon a 
branch on the riffht, where a post directs to Dartmoor View, This 
is the name of a lodging-house, but by this way the curious square 
guide-posts of the district would keep us from losing the road to 
JDrewsieignton, which, down the steep descent of Cranbrook Castle^ 
brings us over Fingle Bridge (see below), or one might turn left 
to Chagford from the height where it comes into view. 

There are several ways to Chagford by the winding lanes that 
make the beauty of this country. The main road (5 miles) takes a 
bend by EasUnif which the pedestrian may save by the straighter 
and rougher way going off left, at a white cottage, two miles out. 
This way reaches Chf^ord by the Church; the other comes in 
past the Teign Bridge and the Moor Park Hotel. 



CHAaFOBD. 

Hotels : Moor Parft, Cflobe. Thru Orovms, King's Amu, etc. 
Pensions : Mdaon HaUt Quarriesj etc. 

This place — ^for the present disappointed of, or, as its 
warmest admirers might say, delivered from, a proposed 
railway branch — is reached by omnibus three times a day 
from MoreUm Hampstead Station (G. W. R), and by less 
frequent conveyances meeting certain L. & S.-W. R. trains 
(see time-tables) at the more distant stations of OkehampUm 
and Yeoford, Loftily placed against a background of moor, 
surrounded by mingled charms of highland and lowland 
scenery, it stands high among the choice resorts of Devon, 
its chief attraction being the upper waters of the Teign, 
here a romantic stream, with grand gorges both above and 
below Chagford. This was the home of Mr. Perrott, the 
well-known Dartmoor guide, whose sons are still ready to 
accompany strangers into out-of-the-way nooks, and to 
supply them with advice and tackle for angling, which on 
the Upper Teign is free. 

The Church is a stately 15th century one, with stained glass, 
brasses, and an Elizabethan monument In the porch of the Three 
Crowns, close by, young Sydney Godolphin was killed in a hot 
fight of the Civil War, which raged up to this secluded spot. 
There are some other old buildings in the place, such as the 
Church House, now a school ; but the thatched mill so often 
sketched no longer exists except on canvas. 
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Here we are in the midst, not only of fine scenery, but 
of traces from the pre-historic past which make Chagford a 
centre for the antiquarian as well as for artistic visitors. 

Fingle Bridge, about 5 miles down the Teign, is the chief 
lion of the neighbourhood. For this cross the river by the 
bridge below Moor Park Hotel. On the wooded hill above 
the left side peeps out a Belvidere Tower, that may be 
reached from Bushford Mill, a little farther on, where also 
one can take the lower path by the river. On the road 
presently comes Samdy Park, with its inn and a way leading 
down to the bridge for Easton. The road goes on to 
Drewsteignton (see below), beyond which a turning, right, 
leads to the bridge ; but the pedestrian has a choice of two 
paths near the river. 

The gorge is best gained by holding on the road for about 
two miles, to where it turns away from the river over a level 
stretch, then at the next rise, just across a little stream, a path 
doubles back over rough land to a wicket gate. Thus one mounts 
to the Simter*s Path along the top of the gorge, on this side 
heather clad and crowned with firs, while the other is mantled 
with the copsewood of Whyddon Park. The lower path will be 
seen below. The windings of the river make a fine sight from the 
upper path, on which comes a reputed logan- stone. After 
following this for a mile one comes into sight of the lonely bridge, 
and can descend to the lower path, or keeping on above the 
wooded bank, and some little way up the side valley, may turn 
less abruptly down into the lane from DrewsteignUmj which crosses 
the bridge. 

This picturesque old bridge has not a dwelling in sight, buried 
as it is in the deep gorge of the Teign. Above, on the left bank, 
rises Prestonbury, and on the right Cranbrook Castle, both the 
sites of ancient camps, about 1000 feet high. Lower down, 2 miles, 
comes another height, called Wooston Castle. All these offer 
steep scrambles and fine views. 

A rough path down the river, or road on the heights above, 
lead on in about half-a-dozen miles to the Teign Valley railway, 
the nearest village being Dwnsfordy aboat 5 miles from Fingle 
Bridge (p. 52). 

Across the bridge, the way mounting south through 
the woods of Cranbrook Castle has a guide-post at the top 
showing how to turn left for Dunsfordy right for Moreton 
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Hampsteady here about 3 miles off. On the latter way soon 
comes another post, where the right fprk would take us by 
this side of the river back to Chagford, now in view against 
its background of moorland slope. 

The lane northwards from the bridge leads up to the 
road we left, where a little nearer Chagford comes DrewB* 
teignton, with its high perched Church and " Druid Inn." 

• 

Over 2 miles west of this, and rather farther north from 
Chagford, are Bradmere Pool, and near it the Spinster's 
Bock, notable as the only cromlech left standing in Devon, 
which indeed fell down, but was restored in 1862. This 
monument is close to Shilstone Farm, between the road 
leading west from Drewsteignton to Whyddon Downy and 
the high road from Moreton Hampstead that farther on 
converges with it. 

Behind Chagford there are beautiful walks on to Dart- 
moor, which opens little more than a mile off, reached by 
approaches oddly named Holy Street and Featherbed Lane, 
On this side we go up the Teign, here dividing into north 
and south branches, near a perforated tolmen stone. Be- 
tween them rises Castor (alias Kes Tor) (1433 feet), on the 
top of which is the largest Dartmoor rock basin, that has had 
to be railed in to prevent sheep from falling into it 

Beyond Castor can be traced for 2 miles one of the most re- 
markable groups of antiquities, remains of stone avenues stretching 
from Femworthy Circle near the south branch (not far from the 
Oreytoeihers which we visited on the way to Moreton Hampstead, 
p. 151) to C(corhill Circle on the North Teign, where some two 
dozen stones still stand to make the finest of such enclosures on 
the moor. This is usually spoken of as the CHdleigh Oroup, from 
its vicinity to the tiny village of Oldleigh, 2 m. from Chagford 
through tne rugged and leafy gorge of the river. Here are a 
Church and the relics of a Norman Castle to be visited, as well as 
beautiful bits on the river. The Park, we understand, is closed 
to strangers, but from the Puggie or Pixie stone on the road to Gid- 
leigh there is a view into its chasm of wild greenery. Lanes lead 
on hence northwards to the road for Okehampton ; and if one 
would venture westward to Crarmiere Pool (p. 150) it is about 9 
miles off ; but a guide is desirable. 
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To the south of Chagford, by Meldon Hill (1000 feet), 
a fairly straight way leads in 4 miles to the high road for 
Two Bridges, reached about 5 miles out of Moreton. But 
we cannot linger on all the truly Devonian lanes of this 
district, which is rather too much overshadowed by warnings 
to trespassers ; so let us take our way onwards round the 
north-eastern corner of the moor. 

Chagford to Okehampton (10 miles). — ^To the northern 
border town the road sweeps round cairn-crowned Cawsand 
Beacon (1799 feet), one of the points which used to claim 
the dignity of being monarch of Dartmoor. Here we are 
among scenery and relics famed in Mr. Baring-Gould's John 
Herring^ and near the seat of the Oxenham family, com- 
memorated in Westward Ho ! This lies a mile off, north, 
near SontlL Tawton, with its fine restored church, past which, 
by the Taw valley, a road goes off to the lowlands. 

At the village of South Zeal, with its old Oxenham Inn and tall 
cross, a little to the right of our road, one has Cawsand (pronounced 
Cosdon) a good mile to the south. Those who wish to make their 
way over it might have taken a rougher road north from Gidleigh 
by the fine Church tower of Throwleigh, beyond which one can 
strike across the moor to Cawsand, here dotted by hut circles and 
old stones ; a bright green patch of bog makes a danger signal on 
the south-east side. In fine weather the cairn commands a magni- 
ficent view over the rugged lowland country to the north, as on 
the heights of Dartmoor, and southward to the sea. 

Beyond Cawsand is struck the Taw, crossing the high 
road at the picturesque village of Sticklepath {Taw 
River Hotel), well known to anglers, with its Lady Well and 
mysteriously inscribed stone, which marks the edge of the 
moor. This also makes a good point for the ascent of 
Cawsand, and beautiful rambles can be taken both up and 
down the river, and over heights scarred by the signs of 
former mining activity. The traveller on wheels now bears 
westward round the moorland edge (a little over 3 miles to 
Okehampton), but the free foot may turn aside for a more 
arduous course. 

At least one should go a mile or two up Belstone Cleave, through 
which the Taw comes down to Sticklepath. Where it makes a 
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bold bend north, 2 miles north-west of Cawsand, above the left 
bank, stands Belstone, nearly 1000 feet high, a village with an 
ancient Church and a small Inn, more prosperous once through its 
abandoned mine. To the south of this stretches a line ot tors 
dividing the Taw from the East Okement. On the west side of 
the ridge, a short mile south of Belstone, is the small circle called 
the Nine Stones, to which is attached that oft-repeated legend of 
maidens turned to stone for dancing on Sunday. Both nistory 
and arithmetic seem at fault here, for the stones number sixteen, 
and surely, when such legends grew up, going to a dissenting 
chapel would count as a more serious offence than Sunday dancing. 
Descending into the East Okement elen (p. 169) one might hence 
follow it down to Okehampton, the less adventurous course being 
to take lanes above trom Belstone, or a short mile of road leading 
direct into the highway 2^ miles out of Okehampton. 

When the rivers are not in flood, the pedestrian should find no 
difficulty in holding round the edge of the moor from Chagford 
to Okehampton, having always the choice of bearing right to come 
down into the high ros^. 



OKEHAMPTON 

Hotel : White Hart, Plume of Feathers, Meecham's Temperanee, etc. 

This is a place of about the same size as those we have 
just visited on the other sides of Dartmoor, and one which 
by no means deserves the ill words Charles Kingsley throws 
it in some fit of cross humour. High above, on the very 
edge of the moor, stands the railway station {Refreshment 
room), from which w6 look down on the town, displayed 
perhaps more picturesquely than healthily in a hollow below. 
On the long slopes between, however, are growing up airily- 
placed houses, showing how Okehampton prospers as a resort 
for strangers and sojourners, among whom anglers are well 
represented. As in the case of Tavistock, let us remember 
that this valley, where the West and East Okement meet so 
eagerly, is higher above the sea than might be supposed. 
Prominent among its woods, just below the town, is the 
modern mansion of Oaklands, The Oke in the name of 
these rivers is of different origin, understood to be an alias 
of the often recurring Exe, Axe, Usk, etc Okehampton is, 
or used to be, noted for its " Christmas wife market" 
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Descending to the main street by a long zigzag road, we 
find here a Chapel -of- Ease so dignified that it might be 
taken for the Parish Church, which stands on the hill 
opposite, approached by a fine beech Avenue. Both 
buildings are chiefly modem, the old church having been 
destroyed by fire, all but the tower. The thoroughfare 
formed by the junction of roads up the river and down 
from Chagford, at the new church broadens into a little 
Market Place, where are the chief shops and hotels, and 
on the left an Arcade running across into the way from 
the station. Across the West Okement, at the farther end, 
goes out the road to Tavistock. Below the station the 
steep slopes of the East Okement hardly needed laying out 
to be a fine Public Garden, 

The best rambles on to the moor are made by the course 
of these two rivers and on the heights between them. In 
summer ocasional driving trips are run from the hotel 

Up the East Okement one gets almost at once into a wild glen, 
crossed by a viaduct to the east of the station. This may be 
gained from the Public Garden, or by a path going off at the 
Masonic Hall 6n the way down from the station. About 2 miles 
up, stepping-stones will be found below Rdlstock on the left bank, 
where the wooded course of the river makes a pretty ** water-slide," 
and the Moor Brook comes down through a deep cleave. Above 
the right bank is BelsUme (p. 168), from which one might descend 
into the Taw Valley and down to the road at Sticklepath (p. 167), 
a round of some 7 miles. Who is not afraid of boggy bottoms 
might follow the East Okement due south to its source on 
Okement Hill (1875 feet), about 2 miles to the north of 
Crammere Pool (p. 160), and where Steeperton Tor (1740 feet), to 
the north-east, guides us to the Taw, which runs only a mile or 
two east of the Okement Glen. 

The West Okement at first offers a less arduous course. Half 
a mile up it, on the left bank, stand the ivy-clad ruins of Oke- 
hamvpton Castle on a wooded knoll, a square keep six centuries old, 
and remains of later buildings, the chapel being in the best 
preservation. A small charge is made for admission. It may be 
reached by the high road following the river on the same side, and 
by turning down the bank through the wood, or by a path on the 
other side crossing a bridge. 

Holding on up the river for a couple of miles, one comes to the 
gorge formed by the Meldon Viaduct of the L. k S.-W. R., one of 
the finest among the defiles by which the Dartmoor waters escape 
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northwards ; and below Black Tor the river is broken by a wild 
** Island of Bocks." Hence one might follow its devious coarse 
to the source in Cranmere Pool, for which Mr. Page recommends 
rather the ridge between the two Okements, swelling up into Yes 
Tor. 

On the right bank of the West Okement, above the town, the 
old Chase of the Castle is still known as Okehampton Park, a wild 
slope dotted by hollies and hawthorns, which here fringes the 
moor, divided from it by a wall. Above this is a camp for artillery 
practice, the red flags of which are not to be disregarded in our 
wanderings, nor the notices published through the neighbourhood 
of the times and places of danger. Through the Park, or more 
easily, from the station by cart road past Dartmoor Gate to the 
stream at its foot, it is 4 or 6 miles to the top of Yes Tor (2028 feet), 
distinguished by an artillery flagstaff. This, if by a few feet not 
officially recognised as the highest point of the moor, may V < 
practically taken as such for the sake of its grand outlook. ''Like 
a map beneath lies the whole northern district of Devon, dotted 
with villages, each clustering about a grey church tower." The 
culminating point is High WiUhayes (2039 feet), a projection of 
Yes Tor, a short mile to the south, crowned by a beacon like a 
round tower, from which there is a prospect over the boggy heart 
of Dartmoor, Cranmere Pool being about 8 miles off to the south- 
east. Two miles south-west would take one over the West 
Okement, then the ridge of Amicorribe Hill (1920 feet), to the Peat 
Works behind Great Links Tor (p. 172), from which a mineral 
railway line makes a safe if rather devious guide (5 miles) down to 
Bridestowe, whose L. & S.-W. R. station lies about 3 miles due 
west. 

Down the Okement from the town there is a lovely walk on the 
left bank through the grounds of OaklandSy if one can get leave, 
and this may be continued to Brightley Bridge (2 miles), where 
the high road crosses from the right bank. Near the bridge is 
a fragment of Brigktley Priory^ whose inmates migrated to the 
richer Forde Abbey, near Axminster. 

We must return presently to Okehampton for an account 
of its railway commuhications ; but first let us complete our 
circuit of Dartmoor by going on to Lydford^ 10 miles by road 
or rail. This is such a scattered place that Bridestowe 
(pron. Briddistow) station id as near the Okehampton end of 
it as its own station, the latter a mile beyond the other end, 
close to the famous glen of the river. The high road to 
Tavistock leaves Lydford a little on the right ; one must 
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turn down from the moor edge at the Dartmoor Inn ; then 
through Lydford, one can take another way to Tavistock by 
Br&nJt T&r (p. 138). 

L7DF0BD 

Manor Hatdj near the station ; Cas^U^ in the village ; Lydford House, nearer 
Bridestowe. There are other small inns and lodgings much ran upon in 
summer. 

This Tillage, township, group of hamlets, we hardly 
know how to call it, only needs more accommodation to 
become a popular health resort, being agreeably situated 
several hundred feet above the sea, where cultivated land 
and wodds begin to mingle with the wilds of the moor, one 
of whose many beautiful streams gives Lydford its name. 
In Saxon times it was a walled town with a mint, and till 
Stuart days retained some degree of importance, as the 
parish that included the whole of Dartmoor Forest, with 
the largest acreage (over 60,000) and the thinnest population 
(3000) of any parish in England. Traces of the Lyke-vxiy^ 
by which corpses were brought across the moor to its church, 
may still be found. Church-going is now facilitated by 
chapelries at Princetown and elsewhere, but the mother 
parish still claims allegiance as far as Dartmeet, 16 miles 
away. 

As has been already hinted, the village is scattered 
over some two miles about the course of the Lyd^ having 
its centre a mile or more from the station, on a road 
from Brent Tor running on to Okehampton, which, at the 
farther end, joins the high road coming through St. Mary 
Tavy. This central point is distinguished by the Castle 
and the Church. The former, now reduced to a hollow 
square tower mouldering upon an artificial mound, was 
founded soon after the Conquest, and converted by 
Edward I. into the Stannary Prison of Devonshire. 
Until the last century it was still made use of for this 
purpose, though much defaced and shattered in 1650. 
The edicts of the Stannary Court partook to a consider- 
able extent of the characteristics of Judge Lynch, so that 
*' Lydford Law" became as notorious as ^'Jedburgh 
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Justice." Judge Jeffreys held here one of his Black 
Assizes, and the legend runs that the court-room is still 
haunted by his spirit in the guise of a black pig. 

The old Early English Church is principally noticeable 
for the simplicity of its interior, its weatherworn aspect, 
and the noble prospects it commands. There is a quaint 
professionally worded epitaph on the tomb (close to the 
south door) of Oeorge Boutleigh, a watchmaker. 

From the church we may make our way to Lydford 
Bridge, a single arch of grey stone flung across a dark 
chasm 80 feet in depth, at the bottom of which the 
stream almost disappears among black rocks and greenery. 
Below, the ravine widens, opening out into a wooded glen, 
once the haunt of the Oubbins, a band of outlaws, who, a 
century earlier, played much the same part as the Doones in 
North Devon. 

The grand Lydford Gorge, which attracts many visitors from 
Plymouth and other towns, is enclosed, the upper part bemg in 
private grounds, the lower in those of the Manor Hold (close to 
Lydford Station). Here a charge of 2d. is made for entrance 
to this part of the glen with its fine Cdsoade, Beyond, on 
Mondays only, strangers are allowed to ascend some 2 or 3 miles 
to the head of the goree, passing a series of falls known as Ki^s 
Steps, The whole walk is exceedingly fine, and should be more 
famous. Along a cavernous ravine the stream forces its way 
by a succession of boiling caldrons, creamy rushes, and deep pebbly 
pools, through rocky throats choked by driftwood and rotten 
trunks, between shady steeps richly lined with moss and ivy, 
bright hart's-tongues and otner ferns that glint green and eoid 
where they are touched by the sunbeams here and there struggling 
into the abyss. The narrow path runs now close to the water's 
side, then winding along a slippery ledge above, where a fall 
might send one down between broKen jaws of rock into the torrent 
scarcely visible below. This walk is indeed not to be recommended 
to those who cannot trust their heads and feet ; else, few who 
have time to spare will reeret taking it both ways. The entrance 
at the top (on Mondays) is by the lodge of Lyd House ; and 
descending, we can come out by the bridge, or through the hotel 
enclosure, from the bottom of which a steeply winding path takes 
us up to the railway, giving fine views and bringing home to 
us the ffeneral height of this upland. Excursion coaches from 
Tavistock and Okehampton stop at the hotel. 

From the head of the Gorge we may easily make our way on to 
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Dartmoor, here bordered b^ the upper road from Okehampton 
to Tavistock. The stream itself will be our guide to the base of 
Great Links Tor (1900 feet), at one time given out as the highest 
point on the moor, but that honour belongs to High WiUhays 
(p. 170), '3 miles north-east of it Behind the inn, at the junction 
of the upper and lower roads, a track takes us up to Oreai Linx 
Tot in an hour or so's easy walking, or to Little Idnx Tor, on to 
that other adjacent point, Braitor, on which a cross was erected by 
the late Mr. Widgery, the popular artist, who made his summer 

Quarters at Lydford, and devoted himself to Dartmoor, of which 
e painted several thousand bits, frequently bought on the spot 
by passing visitors. 

From Bridestowe we might follow the rails laid up to the peat 
works, 5 miles above on the moor. Three miles west of Lydford 
rises Hare Tor (1744 feet), over which there is a grand walk into 
Tavy Cleouoe (p. 137). 

On the opposite side of Lydford, BrevU Tor (p. 138) lies not 
3 miles from the station ; and the falling land settles down into 
fields beautifully broken by woods, glens, and patches of moor. 

From Lydford pleasant cycling or walking trips may be 
made in a rough quadrangle of some 18 miles, extending to 
the north-west, enclosed within the lines of the G. W. R. and 
the L. & S.-W. R. to Launceston, which on all four sides 
form the boundary of this area, watered by streams flowing 
down to the Lyd. We regret that space does not allow us to 
deal fully with a comer too much neglected both by tourists 
and guide-books. A central point to make for is the fine 
Church of Bratton Olovelly, north of which, across the 
ridge of Broadbury, one could gain Asfibury, or hold on by 
the ridge to HaJ/Ml Junction and Hohworthy (see below). 

[We have already shown (p. 140) the continuation of the 
Q. W. R. from Lydford to Launceston. To reach this point 
the L. & S.-W. R. branch fetches a much longer compass 
from Okehampton, as shown below.] 



PLYMOUTH TO EXETER AND NORTH DEVON 

L. & S.-W. R. 

Let us conclude this section with some sketch of the 
L. & S.-W. R. route passing round the north edge of 
Dartmoor. Most of this has already been followed in 
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portions, to Tcmstoch (p. 134) and to Lydford (p. 140). 
Thence it finely skirts the moor to Okehampton, a little 
short of which one should look out for the crossing of the 
Meldon Viaduct (p. 169). At Okehampton goes off the 
branch into Cornwall. 

Okehampton to Lannceston and Bude. — The branch 
recrosses the viaduct, diverging to the right and rising till 
it commands a panorama of the country between Dartmoor 
and the Cornish heights, of which the most conspicuous is 
Brown Willy, It passes Ashbuiy, near which is the Mid 
Devon Hotel and Health Resort, well situated for hunting, 
fishing, and bracing air. At Halwill Junction it again 
divides, the left branch for Launceston, the right for 
Holsworthy and Bude. 

Holsworthy (Hotels : Stanhope Arms, JVhite Hart) is 
best known to tourists as the place where they once had 
to take coach for Bude in ComwalL It has a Perpendicular 
Church, with some wood carving, an ancient font, and a 
good organ. The Ldbyrinthy a remarkable maze of beech 
trees, was the work of Earl Stanhope, the lord of the manor. 
The town is 4 miles from the Tamar, and a good point from 
which 'to explore the upper reaches of this beautiful river, 
forming the boundary of ComwalL On the other side, a 
little farther away, runs the Torridge, which has its source 
close to the Tamar's, so that a remarkable physical feature 
of this country is the watershed between the English and 
the Bristol Channels coming so far north as almost to 
overlook the latter. 

It is about 20 miles from Okehampton to Holsworthy ; 
and 10 miles more by the former coach route brings one to 
the sea at Bvde. 

This route is crossed at Holsworthy by a high road 
between North- West and South- West Devon, on which it is 
14 hilly miles to Launceston, and 24 more through Cornwall 
to Plymotdh, In the other direction, 18 miles, across the 
long bend made by the Torridge, briug one to Bideford, and 
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9 more to Barrutaplej through which Ilfracombe could be 
gained in a total of 39 miles from Hols worthy. 

The Holiworthy-Bideford road, crossing Bolsvxnihy Bectcony 
3 miles out, brings one in 7 miles to Woodford Bridge (Irm) on 
the upper course of the Torridge, which would be a guide to lovely 
but little visited scenery. Pedestrians might follow this down 
for a few miles, passing between Shebbeare above the left bank, 
where there is a college of the Bible Christian or '^Bryauite" 
denomination, so strong in this corner of England, and on the 
other side Bradford with its interesting restor^ Church. Below 
Bradford, where the Whiteleigh Water comes in from the south, 
one is some 4 miles as the bird flies from ffalvnll Jtmction, farther 
by the winding roads of this region ; and about twice as far from 
ffatherleigh (see below). 

A long projected railway from Okehampton to Torrington 
would open up the beautiful and secluded country between 
them; but this seems to hang fire. In the meanwhile a 
coach runs daily from Okehampton Station to Hatherleigll, 
9 miles by road down the Okement, a little nearer by the 
steeper way which goes up near the old Church. This 
out-of-the-way little town (George Inn) stands on a moor, 
one of the poorest soils in Devon ; but it is near the richer 
scenery of the Torridge valley, down which runs on the 
road to Bideford (30 miles &om Okehampton). 

From Okehampton the main line passes into less rugged 
scenery, crossing the Taw as it becomes a lowland stream ; 
but the country to the north is still far from commonplace, 
and the church towers of Sampford Coortenay and 
North Tawton, seen from the rail, invite exploration of 
its villages. There are stations a mile or two off for both 
of these, also at Bow; then is reached Yeoford Junction 
{Bmlwa/y Hotel and small Refreshment Room), where one has 
to change and probably to wait for the north Devon trains. 
From the tower of Colebrook Ohurch (the interior of 
which shows some notable wood-carving), a little above the 
station, one could have a good view ; and in the distance 
we get a last look at Dartmoor. The main line goes south 
by Grediton (p. 46), and thence down the valley of the 
Greedy to that of the £xe, reached near Exeter. 
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The raaA whicli goes round the north of Dartmoor does 
not always follow the Li & S.-W. R (For particulars, see 
oar Cycling Tables.) From Exeter it strikes across a rough 
country by Gheriton Cross to Okehampton, thence keeps near 
the railway to Tavistock, but for the rest of the way has to 
avoid the estuary of the Tavy by taking the line of the 
Q. W. R branch to Tavistock over Boborough Down (p. 131). 
The distance thus is rather over 50 miles, as against 41 miles 
by Princetown, 43 by Ashburton, and 47 by Totnes. 
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BARNSTAPLE AND ITS APPROACHES 

Ilfraoombs is North Devon's place of greatest tonrist 
resort) but its largest town is Barnstaple, the knot of all 
the railways to this coast. We are bound, then, to begin 
with the routes to Barnstaple, reached from London by the 
L. & S.-W. R. and the G. W. R The latter is the shorter 
in point of distance ; but as the Devon and Somerset Rail- 
way, connecting its main line at Taunton with Barnstaple, 
is better oJQf for picturesque scenery than for quick trains, 
the L. & S.-W. R. route through Exeter is usually preferred. 
Even in travelling between North Devon and places on the 
G. W. R line, such as Taunton and Bristol, time-tables 
show it sometimes more expeditious to make the round by 
Exeter, changing at St. David's, the same fare being charged 
as over the direct Somerset and Devon route. There is 
connection between the two lines at Barnstaple. 

The G. W. R. branch from Taunton to Minehead makes 
another approach to North Devon. The proposed line 
onwards along the coast of Exmoor has been scotched by 
strong opposition ; but the journey is continued to Lynmouth 
over the grand coach drive through Porlock, which may best 
be spoken of when we come to Lynton (p. 204). 

Of the high roads from Exeter (40 miles) and from 
Taunton (50 miles) to Barnstaple, it may be enough to say 
that they respectively take the same general line as the two 
railways now to be followed, whose course will make it the 
cyclist's or pedestrian's own ifault if he let himself be tempted 
too far on circumvagations ; and most of the places on their 
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way are seen from or stopped at by the trains. Once and 
for all, we may say that North Devon roads are weU pro- 
vided with guide-posts. 

EXETER TO BARNSTAPLE (K & S.-W. R.) 

In our Exeter section (p. 46), we have shown how the 
L. & S.-W. R. leaves the valley of the Exe to pass up that of 
the Greedy, then near Crediton, by the little Yeo, reaches 
Yeoford Jimction {Ra/Uway Hotel and small Refreshment 
Room), where the line to Plymouth (p. 175) forks off round 
the north side of Dartmoor, from the North Devon branch 
that reaches Barnstaple down the Taw Valley. Usually it is 
for Plymouth that one has to change ; and the express trains 
to Barnstaple have through carriages for both Torrington and 
Ilfracombe. From Exeter to Barnstaple is an ordinary 
journey of between one and two hours, the express service 
being more frequent in summer. The pleasant country 
traversed is more populous than it appears, many of its 
villages lying back out of sight or only to be surmised by a 
peep of their square church towers. The Taw and its 
tributaries make this a noted resort of anglers, for whom and 
for other sportsmen good inn accommodation will be found 
on the way. 

A couple of miles beyond Yeoford Junction the first 
station is Copplestone, whose churchyard, on the right of 
the line, shows a notable ancient Gross^ about 12 feet high, 
and decorated with rude ornamental scrolls. On the other 
side lies Bow, otherwise Nymet Tracey, 3 miles west, with 
an old Church, not the only one said to have been founded 
by the Devonian murderer of A. Becket From this, with the 
churches of North Tawton and Sampford Cowrtenay a little on 
the right of the road, it is 10 miles west to Okehampton. 
Eastwards, a few miles' walk would bring us to Sandford 
(p. 47), whence the Greedy Valley makes a guide down to 
Exeter. 

The next station is Morchard Road, If mile. Morchard 
Bishop lies 2 miles to the right; and nearer on the left 
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Down St. Mary's Churcli shows one of the good screens 
common in this neighbourhood. Then comes Lapford 
Station, near which Denridge and PicUey, the Elizabethan 
seats of the Radford and St Leger families, have been 
converted into substantial farmhouses. Lapford Church has 
a good screen and bench carvings. Coleridge, 4 miles left, 
has in its church a fine Perpendicular screen, and the 
figure of an armed knight, one John Evans, d. 1614, keeper 
of the Royal Park here. 

Next we reach Eggesford Station (Fox and Hounds Hotel), 
constructed for the convenience of the Earl of Portsmouth's 
seat (Eggesford Housi), seen on the left In the Church are 
monuments of the Chichester family, one of them remarkably 
elaborate and imposing. The country about here is richly 
wooded along the course of the Taw, which the railway 
follows from Lapford. 

[Up the Little Dart, 2 miles from Eggesford Station, the 

small market town Ghnlxiileigll stands high, crowned by 

the tower of its fine Perpendicular church, more than large 

enough to hold all the population. The neighbourhood is 

very pleasant, with its old houses, such as Colleton Barton, 

and the quaint Elizabethan mansion, Leigh House, The 

course of the Little Dart might be followed as far as East 

Worlington, by the ruins of Affeton or Afton Castle, 

formerly the stately stronghold of the Devonshire 

Stucleys, restored by Sir George Stucley. There are some 

noticeable memorials in the Churches both of East and 

West WorUngton. Among other excursions to be made 

from Chulmleigh, Winkleigli (Inn) should not be missed, 

where are a fine Church, magnificently restored by private 

benefaction, and the sites of two very interesting castles.] 

It show^s how hard-up this line is for names, that its next 

station, Sonth Molton Bead (Fortescue Arms Hotel), is 9 ^ 

miles from the little town of South Molton, lying to the 

north near the Devon and Somerset line (p. 181). The road 

from South Molton to this distant station opens up a fine 

hilly country, in which the Mole and the Bray unite their 

Exmoor streams to mingle with the Taw from Dartmoor, a 

short way below its confluence with the Little Dart 
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The course of the Taw now becomes leafily picturesque, 
as the rail keeps beside it to the Portsmouth Arms Station, 
and thence to that of Umherleighj named respectively from 
an inn and a bridge. On a hill, a long mile west of the 
latter station, is the small village of Atherington, with an 
Early Engli^ Church, containing some effigies of the 15 th 
century, good stained glass, and a rood-screen that has been 
declared the finest and oldest in Devon. The Church of 
Chittlehamptoil, 2 miles east of Umberleigh Bridge, has 
one of a group of remarkably fine Perpendicular towers 
(cf. p. 181). 

Continuing along the course of the Taw from Umber- 
leigh, we pass Chapleton StcUion, beyond which, on the left 
of the line, are the nobly-timbered grounds of Tawstock 
Court. In the Park stands a fine cruciform Church, with a 
chapel containing tombs of the Bouchiers. Opposite, on the 
right, the road runs through Bishop's Tawton, reputed to 
have been at one time a seat of the Bishops of Devonshire, 
whose Church has some old memorials, coloured glass, and a 
very striking belfry-screen. To the south of it rises the 
ridge of Coddon Hill, whose Beacon (630 feet) is one of the 
best view-points in the neighbourhood. 

Two miles farther we reach BamstapU Junction, approach- 
ing it with a good view of the town across the river. 



TAUNTON TO BARNSTAPLE (G. W. R.) 

This pretty but not rapid route leaves the main line at 
Norton FUzwarren Junction, a little beyond Taunton, where 
also goes off the branch to Minehead (p. 204). The Devon 
and Somerset Railway, as was its original style, keeps for 
half the way along the border of the two counties. The 
first places passed, MUverton and WiveUcomhe, lie in Somer- 
set, to the south of the wild Brendon Hills that make an 
eastward spur of Exmoor ; and for the roads over this high 
ground towards the coast we must refer to our Somerset 
Guide, Across the valley of the Torre, the next two stations, 
Venn Oross and Morebatli, are in Devon, the latter within 
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an honr's walk of Bcm/pUm (p. 45). Then at Dulvertony 
the line enters another projection of Somerset, taking in the 
branch up the Eie Valley (p. 62), by which Qreat Western 
shareholders might choose to travel from Exeter to Barn- 
staple without patronising the rival railway. 

Dnlyerton, though in Somerset, must be mentioned as the 
southern focus of Ezmoor travel. Dulverton Station (Hotel : Car- 
narvon Arms) stands near the edge of the county, just above the 
confluence of the Exe and the Barle. Here starts in the summer 
season a coach to Minehead. The town of Dulverton (Hotels : 
JRed Lion, Lamb, etc.) is 2 miles off up the Barle, at the foot of 
finely-wooded hills, by which one rises on to Exmoor. By Wins- 
ford Hill and SimonsbcUh, with beautiful byways about the course 
of the Barle, goes the road to Lynton (26 miles, p. 205), the 
former coach service on which has been supplanted by the Lynton 
line from Barnstaple (p. 203). Of the many other beautiful ex- 
cursions from Dulverton, we can only indicate a pedestrian line to 
Lynton along the Devon border and the western heights of Exmoor, 
dotted with tumuli and other monuments of antiquity, by ffawk' 
ridge to North MoUon Ridge, then to Span Head (over 1600 feet), 
and on 8 miles north to SJiowlshorough Castle, thence northwards 
as shown on p. 215. 

From the Barle Valley our railway skirts the southern spurs 
of Exmoor ; passing through a finely broken part of Devon, 
soon re-entered beyond Dulverton. The first station here, 
on one of Devon's several Yeo streams, is for Bishop's 
Nympton, on the left, and Molland, on the right of the 
line, the former distinguished, like its neighbours GhittU- 
hampton (p. 180) and South Molton, by a remarkably fine 
church tower, all three said to be the work of one architect, 
and compared by the sobriquets " Length," " Beauty," and 
*' Strength." The best-known place on this route is Sontll 
Molton (George Hotel), from which many excursions may be 
made to out-of-the-way parishes with interesting churches, 
and on to the wilds of the moor. 

South Molton lies to the south of the line, and as we saw 
(p. 179) has another station, South Molton Road, 9 miles south, on 
the L. and S.-W. R., with which we are now converging. North 
Molton, also with a notable Church, is on the opposite side of the 
G. W. K. , about 8 miles higher up the course of the Mole, where 
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we approach the heights forming the western rampart of Exmoor ; 
and oy Spom Head and Showlshorough Castle (see above) mi^ht 
take an almost straight line northwards to Lynton, or turn aside 
to the high road at Simonsbath. 

Filleigli (the village nearly 2 miles south, beyond Lord 
Fortescue's well-wooded and watered seat Gcutle HiU) and 
Swimbridge are the next stations, in a beautifol country 
where at Tordown was the home of the Rev. John Bussell, 
the clerical Nimrod of Exmoor, who made himself so popular 
with all classes, unless, perhaps, bishops. His church at 
Sivimbridge, 4 miles out of Barnstaple, contains a very fine 
rood-screen, and among its monuments a curiously profes- 
sional epitaph upon a 17th-century attorney. Thus our line 
approaches the valley of the Taw, and reaches Barnstaple on 
the right side of the river, after passing through scenery 
which, overshadowed as it is by Exmoor, would alone make 
the reputation of less-favoured counties for picturesqueness, 
but seems more familiar to sportsmen than to tourists. The 
road, here to the south of the rail, goes by Landkey, which 
has a good restored Church with Acland monuments ; then 
enters Barnstaple by its Nevyport suburb. 



BARNSTAPLE 

Hotels : Itn/periali Royal a/iid ForteacuBj GcldenLion, King's ArvM. Tempeiance 
Hotels : Victoria, Trevelyan, TJiomas', etc. 

Distance : 208 m. from London. Population, 14,000. 

niere are three Railway Stations here. The Great Western Station in Victoria 
Avenue, half a mile from the centre of the town, is the station for Taunton, 
Bristol and the Nortli, Bath, and London. Barnstaple Jwnetion, on 
the farther side of the river, is the station for Bxeter and the South- 
western Line to London in one direction, for Bideford and Torrington in 
the other. Here, also, the trains leave for Ilfracombe, stopping at the 
Tovm Station over the bridge, at which start the Lynton trains. By some 
trains, G. W. B. carriages run through to and from Ilfracombe, over a 
line connecting the G. W. B. Station with the L. and S.-W. B. Junction. 

Barnstaple is the capital of North Devon, a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, well situated in the bosom of gentle hills, 
where the sobered Taw begins to take on itself the style of an 
estuary. " The finest town we met with in the west of 
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England," was the Rev. W. Gilpin's opinion of it a century 
ago, and it has since by no means declined in prosperity or 
amenity, though it has changed its woollen manufacture for 
other industries. The population gained a considerable 
element of Huguenot refugees after the Edict of Nantes, whose 
transmogrified names still appear on shop fronts. The town 
takes its name from Braun, Brannock, or Ba/rum^ an early Irish 
saint, his last alias being that which may puzzle strangers 
on the milestones of the district. The castle of " Barum's 
Market " is said to have been first built by Athelstan, then 
rebuilt by a Norman baron, who also founded a priory 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. Of the former nothing 
remains but the Keep Mound, enclosed within the private 
grounds of a mansion facing the river ; the memory of the 
latter is preserved in Mavdlyn Rock Close, The Bridge was 
originally erected in the thirteentli century, to be enlarged 
and restored in our own time. Beside it the railway bridge 
cuts but a poor figure. 

Barnstaple Fait, in September, is the Saturnalia of North 
Devon; and any market-day brings a lively gathering of the 
county folks. Many tourists pass through the town, and some 
stop, yet hardly long enough. Barnstaple, if they only knew it, 
makes a capital centre for excursions, both by rail and by the 
coaches, brakes, and other conveyances that run to favourite points 
in the season. The distances to some of these are : llfracombe, 
12 m. ; Morthoe, 10 m. ; Bideford, 9 m. ; Torrington, 13 m. ; Lyn- 
ton, 17 m. When such resorts are crammed with visitors, com- 
fortable quarters might be found at Barnstaple. A peculiarity 
here is the abundance of Temperance- Hotel accommodation. 
Besides the large new Victoria Hotel in the High Street and the 
Trevelyan, an old-established house close at hand, there are two 
or three others of the same kind to supply the place of boarding- 
houses. 

Nearly all the town lying on one side the river, the ex- 
ploration of it may best begin from the Town Station, beside 
which is Queen Annexe Walk, a piazza, rebuilt in 1798, de- 
signed as a West Country Exchange. Adorned with a statue 
of Queen Anne, it makes a striking feature. At this point. 
Gross Street leads by the Post-Office into the lively High Sired 
where, turning to the right, we come back to the river, and 
to the open space called the Square, at the end of the Bridge. 
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Here stands the Albert Memorial^ a clock tower with drinking 
fountains. The G. W. R. Station is not far off, lying back 
from the riverside on the outskirts of the town. 

Near the Square will be found a remarkable architectural 
feature, the AlmshovLtes in Litchdon Street, founded bj John 
Penrose, mayor of the town, 1627. They are built in the 
form of a quadrangle, with a sort of cloister, wooden-roofed, 
and supported on granite columns, opening out on the road. 
The chapel, which contains a portrait of the founder by 
Janssen, is at one end of the cloister, and the council-room 
at the other. 

In Litchdon Street^ also, is the Art Pottery, where the 
so-called Barum ware is made. It somewhat resembles 
Doulton ware, with figures of birds, flowers, etc, cut into it 
like Italian Sgraffito. While on the industries of Barnstaple, 
we should mention the Derby lace factory behind the town, 
and the large Cabinet -making works, which may be seen 
beyond the railway bridge. 

Half-way up the High Street, in the other direction, not far 
from handsome Congregational and Wesleyan chapels, we 
find the Parish Ohwrdiy distinguishable by its quaint steeple 
that stands not quite straight But the interior is finer than 
might be supposed from this feature : it contains many monu- 
ments to local worthies, and the chancel dates from the 14tb 
century. In the middle of the churchyard is a still older 
building, the Grammar School, originally a chantry of St. 
Anne, now rather thrown into shade by a large elementary 
school built to the side of it. Beyond the school, a 
small passage called *' Paternoster Bow" leads into 
Boutport Street, another of the main thoroughfares, which 
bends round again into the High Street. 

Close here are the Markets, above which the Guildhall 
contains a show of local portraits, most of them painted by 
Hudson, Sir Joshua Beynolds' teacher, and it is believed that 
this great artist himself may have had a 'prentice hand in the 
work. 

The prominent tower, beside the North Devon Infirmary, 
which would be a guide towards the Q. W. R. Station, is that 
oiHoly Trinity Chwrch, built 1843. 
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Beyond the Square, on the right of the Dulverton road, 
going out through Newport suburb, is the Rock Park, named 
after the local benefactor who presented it On the river 
bank this is edged by an avenue, which makes a pleasant 
walk. Above the railway bridge is a spot where the 
Barnstaple youth make shift to bathe under difficulties in the 
tidal waters of the Taw, up which one might continue the 
stroll to Bishop^s Tcmton (p. 180). 

At the lower end of the town, from the Town station, 
another riverside promenade curves round the site of the 
Castle to the mouth of the Yeo, which here falls into the 
Taw. This is not the Yeo we crossed beyond Dulverton, 
but a fresh one coming down from heights to the north, up 
which its wooded valley would be a guide. The road to 
Lynton (17 miles), leaving Barnstaple Square, soon strikes 
this valley, parting from it at Loxhore Cott 

Across the Yeo bridge, one comes to Pilton, with its sub- 
urban park. By the Church, whose tower appears on a 
height half a mile on, goes out the road to Ilfracombe. 
Pilton Church is noticeable for an elaborate monument, in 
the chancel, to Sir B. Chichester (d. 1627), with kneeling 
figures of his family ; for its screen and other relics, in- 
cluding an iron hour-glass for measuring the preacher's dis- 
course ; also for the doggerel inscribed on one of its bells — 

"Becast by Thomas Taylor and Son, 
Who the best prize for Church-bells won 
At the Great Ez-hi-bi-ti-on 
In London, 1-8-5 and one." 

There are some charming lanes about this village and its 
prolongation Brctdiford, through which one might keep along 
the uplands westward to the tower of Heanton Pimcliardon 
Church, looking over the Taw estuary. 

The low road to Braunton (6 miles) goes out below 
Pilton, down the shore of the estuary, on which is passed 
Hecmton Court, an imposing shell, relic of days when the en- 
closures behind were a great deer park of the Bassett family. 

On the opposite side of the river, above the junction, rise 
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inviting heights, over which passes the road to Torrington 
(13 miles). 

Other excursion points about Barnstaple have been 
pointed out on the way to it, or will now be shown as we 
successively follow the railway on to Ilfracombe, then the 
lines diverging here for Lynton, and for Bideford and 
Torrington. 



BARNSTAPLE TO ILFRACOMBE 

The railway journey is three-quarters of an hour, more 
or less, a steep ridge having to be crossed that catches the 
breath even of a locomotive. The line at first keeps along 
the side of the Taw, but at Wrafton Station it begins to 
ascend above a cteek that brings masts within sight of 
Braunton, the station for the remarkable stretch of shore 
between Baggy Point and the mouth of the Taw. Here 
was the original settlement of St. Braun ; and in this 
pleasant village died Edward Capem, the Devonshire poet- 
postman. The neighbourhood on both sides deserves to be 
better known, as it would be if there were an hotel near 
the station. 

Braunton's ancient Church, which contains some good 
carving, shows its spire to the right of the line, above which 
a view tower invites exploration of the inland heights. On 
the other side, towards the sea, is a remarkable feature of 
landscape in Braunton Great Field, said to cover 365 acres 
with its chessboard of unenclosed plots, a survival of the 
Anglo-Saxon system of communal land-holding. 

[Beyond this lies Brannton Burrows, that southwards 
end at Bideford, and northwards take the name of 
Sannton Sands. This labyrinth of sandhills and 
burrows, about a mile broad and four or five miles long, 
said to cover the ruins of a bygone city, has been 
opened up by a road to the Saunton Sands Hotel (3 miles 
from Braunton Station), to which rising golf links are 
an attraction. A little further north, the village of 
Georgeham, with its restored church, lies at the base of 
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Baggy Point, on the soutli side of which, at Oroyde Bay, 
summer lodging -hooBes have begun to spring up. A 
path leads out the long projection of Baggy Point, which 
has a wide view northwards over Woolacombe Sands and 
Morte Point (p. 198) to Lundy Island and the Welsh 
coast ; then southwards, beyond the estuary of the Taw 
and the Torridge, to the coast -line of Olovelly and 
Hartland.] 

Over a high upland, seamed by lanes, the railway mounts 
to its highest point at Morthoe Station {Fortescue Arms 
Inn), 2 miles above Morte Point and Woolacombe (p. 199), 
which we shall take as dependencies of llfracombe. Just 
short of the station a combe opens down on the left to 
Woolacombe Sands ; then beyond it^ another hollow gives a 
peep on Lee (p. 197). 

The train now descends, passing the Slade Reservoirs of 
llfracombe, and comes to a stop high above the town, 
beneath the prominent height of Cairn Top. The cyclist 
has still some cautious work before him on tiie long descent 
to the shore. 

The road from Barnstaple to llfracombe (a short 12 
miles) goes out to the right of Pilton Church, half a mile 
beyond which it has near its right side Raleigh House, on the 
site of an older home of the Ealeighs. Up the course of 
Bradiford Water it mounts on to Muddiford and MiUtown, 
then at Bittadon reaches its "Half-way House." Nearly 
3 miles further, at Two Pots, for a little way it coincides 
with the straighter and rougher old road that, running not 
far to the left of the new one, might be chosen by pedes- 
trians. The curving new road winds down the wooded 
Ghambercomhe Valley (p. 194) to enter llfracombe by the 
east end, while the old road drops steeply down to the 
centre of the town. 

Another route is by Braunton, which is 2 miles longer, 
but for its first stage not so hilly ; and at the expense of a 
little further roimdabout one might keep the byroads near 
the coast past JVoolacornbe Sands and Lee (pp. 197-199). 
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Hotels : Hfraeombe, in its own grounds, ovorlooking the sea ; Boj^ ClarenoBf 

in High Street ; Bdgrave, in Wilder Road, opposite the IJ/racomibe: Queen' $, 

etc., in High Street. 
Boardlng-HouBOS : CoUingwoody Btmiuideave, Imperial, Oilbert House, Ckirlton, 

Granville, Dvdley House, Seaview, Clifion, etc., near the sea. OrtsoerU, 

MontebeUo, in the main street, with restaurants. 
Post and Telegraph Offlces, opposite the Queen's Hotel, High Street, with 

three sub-offices. 
Railways: London and South- Western, from Waterloo, vid Exeter; Great 

Western, from Paddington, vid Bristol and Taunton. Through carriages 

by both to the same station. 
Steamers : From Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, etc. 
Ha<}kney Oarriage Fares: The published tariff is much as usual: two 

persons, one horse, Is. the first mile, 2s. 6d. the first hour, etc ; but the 

stronger will be luc^ who escapes being asked 2s. or eren 2s. 6d. for 

eoing to and from the station, which is certainly a steep mile, and ftirther 

from some parts of the town. 
Donkey Oarriages and Sedan Chairs : 6d. half a mile, 8d. a mile, and 4d. 

for every half-mile beyond ; Is. an hour, and 6d. for additional half-hour. 
Population : 8557. 

Combe, as it is colloquially called, par excellence, along 
this coast of combes, has become the most important resort 
of North Devon, a distinction it owes to its situation and 
surroundings, and to its climate, more bracing than that of 
Torquay and Teignmouth, while hardly less warm when 
warmth is most wanted. It enjoys a high mean tempera- 
ture, arrived at rather by general equability than by spells 
of great heat. In winter its average degree has been stated 
at 44*9, among the highest on the British mainland, with a 
lower daily range than at Yentnor or Torquay, and a large 
share of sunshine. If, indeed, in summer, the air on the 
shore be found rather too close and steamy, many of the 
best lodging-houses are on the heights above, climbing 
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upwards in search of refreshing breezes wherever the ground 
lends itself to building sites. The number of rainy days is 
considerable, as it is apt to be all over Devon ; but the 
total rainfall is rather below that of South Devon, and the 
soil, being light and porous, soon dries after the sky has 
been using its frequent watering-pot These advantages 
have been more and more tempting permanent residents ; 
and though Ilfracombe is not yet a town of mansions and 
villas like Torquay, the number of strangers who come here 
to spend the winter seems to be increasing. At present^ 
however, its popularity is as a summer bathing-place ; and 
in August and the first half of September it will often be 
found inconveniently crowded. Yet, as in the case of so 
many other holiday resorts, the loveliest time is early 
summer or autumn, when visitors would be received witii 
open arms and best bedrooms. 

A characteristic of Il&acombe is the number of boarding- 
houses and private hotels that flourish here, as at Bourne- 
mouth, crammed in the season by sociable crowds, who 
have taken care to secure in advance their quarters at the 
favourite ones. Some of these are on a large scale, like 
continental pensions ; the Bunnacleave has a theatre or 
concert-hall of its own ; some of the older houses, not less 
popular in their way, are connected with cheap restaurants. 
The charges run from two guineas a week or so. Another 
class of visitors has increased of late, as is shown by the 
enlargement of the oddly- shaped pier. Steamers discharge 
crowds of day excursionists from Bristol, from Wales, even 
from the Midlands, for whom accommodation is provided 
about the harbour. Then there is a continual coming and 
going of tourists, who find this a good centre for launching 
out along the coast from the railway terminus that stands 
like an Alpine chapel above the lively town, 

Ilfracombe has a peculiarity of situation in being almost 
entirely surrounded by the jagged heights or tors which are 
such a feature of North Devon scenery. A line of them 
shuts it in from the shore, so that the town has no sea front 
to speak of. These fine masses of rock upon the shore have 
been turned to use as promenades and esplanades ; and the 
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view from them, landwards and seawards, is one of the main 
attractions. 

Inland rise bold heights shutting in a valley, through 
which winds the long main street, more or less parallel to 
the shore. The old part of Ufracombe is largely overlaid by 
its modem features. The most important monument of 
the past is the Church, built in the 12th century and 
enlarged in the 15th, which stands on the ascent to the 
station. It was much improved by the Rev. J. M. Chanter, 
Kingsley's brother-in-law, and vicar here for more than half 
a century, to whose memory a lych-gate has been dedicated. 
There are two other churches, besides chapels of several 
denominations. The road from the station winds down to 
the High Street, that shows its best shops near the Clock 
Tower, not far from which opens a covered Arcade, where 
the main thoroughfare mounts to the right to become the 
Barnstaple and Lynton roads, and to the left slopes meanly 
towards the harbour. Through the Arcade we pass directly 
down to the Wilder Boad^ that may be called the Piccadilly 
of Ufracombe, below which a green makes its only opening 
on to the sea. 

The harbour lies at the east of the town, in an out-of-the- 
way corner, above which rises the Lantern Hill, crowned by 
the ancient chapel of St Nicholas, still a beacon to mariners. 
This is reached from the pier enclosure, which has need of 
some such extra inducement to give for its toll, being a pier 
of utility rather than elegance ; but the harbour in its hollow 
recess is one of the most picturesque comers of the town. 

Then comes the Capstone Pa/rade, a green hill, well laid 
out with walks, seats and shelters. One of the sights of the 
place is, in rough weather, to see the waves breaking on the 
rocky face round which runs such a fine promenade. From 
the top of the Capstone, at dusk, there is a striking view 
of the lights of the town rising opposite : the red lantern of 
St Nicholas glowing at one end, and the far-off glare of a 
train at the other, mark the size of Ufracombe, which from 
a fishing village has stretched itself for a mile and more, 
swelling upwards into every available comer. 

Beyond the Capstone lies that open green that may be 
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taken as the centre of the place. On one side of it stands 
the Ilfracombe Hotel, over the Wilderanwuth Cove; on the 
other a winter garden, 200 feet long, called the Victoria 
Promenade, or more commonly the Jubilee Shelter, which 
has become for Ilfracombe what the Pump Boom was in 
old-fashioned watering-places. A band plays here in the 
evening, when admission to this miniature Crystal Palace is 
usually free. 

Next rises the steep ridge of Btmnacleave, now invaded 
on its land face by houses, under which runs a tunnel 
leading to the bathing beaches. Behind the Runnacleave 
is sheltered the newest and most pretentious part of the 
town. 

At the west end begins the longer line of heights known 
as the Tors, which are enclosed and laid out on the seaside 
with very attractive winding walks of a mile or so, a charge 
of Id. and 2d. being made for admission. Had one seen 
those walks " before they were made," one would probably 
be grateful for them, yet there seems something unworthy of 
Ilfracombe's dignity in this toll of coppers. The views of 
the coast are certainly well worth Id. or even 2d. We may 
mention, for the information of economical strangers, that 
though the higher fee may be suggested to them, they can 
go for Id. over all the best part of this tamed wilderness, 
the twopenny stretch being a recent addition. In the season 
a man is on the watch to examine tickets of admission. At 
the highest point has been erected a refreshment pavilion, 
which makes a salient feature in the landscape. 

As by the Tors on this side, at the other end, beyond the 
harbour, Ilfracombe is shut in by the open slopes of Holes- 
borough (or Hillsborough). Under 500 feet, its bold sea 
face and steep top give this a look of greater height; and 
the view in all directions would repay a much more arduous 
climb. The path to it is a continuation of Qimyfield Road, 
the unpromising entry of which turns up to the right at the 
bottom of Fore Street, but it soon becomes a pleasant walk, 
overlooking the harbour, then a footway through the fields 
to Hele, branching off at the end of the town to Bapparee 
Cove — ^the bathing-place also reached by boat from the piei 
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almost opposite — and a little further on to the top of the 
hill. Any one leaving Ilfracombe by the Lynton Road will 
at once see the path winding up the green side of Heles- 
borough. There are some ancient earthworks on the top, 
but most visitors seem to take more interest in the seats, 
which on a hot day afford an airy resting-place. On the 
further side, one can zig-zag down the abrupt slopes to the 
point below, where a cove and sands invite to bathe. The 
paths have been improved ; and direction -posts tell the 
stranger how to turn. 

What must be said against Ilfracombe is that it hardly excels 
as a family watering-place, offering ragged cliffs rather than safe 
sands for children. The bathing, however, is good, pains having 
been taken to provide suitable arrangements. From the Bath 
House below the entrance to the Tors' Walks one passes under the 
Runnacleave by a dark tunnel that casts a shade of serious resolve 
upon the swimmer's manly purpose, and on the hottest day 
inspires a shiver premonitory of the coming plunge. This Avemus- 
like entrance opens out into picturesque coves containing two 
walled-in bathing-pools for ladies and gentlemen, where one may 
safely disport oneself on the roughest day, unless when they are 
covered at high tide. On the other side of the town, a little way 
beyond the harbour, is Rapparee Cove, where a more open swim 
can be had, a flag being hoisted on the cliff above to ma^ certain 
hours when the machines here are reserved for ladies. Connected 
with the Ilfracombe Hotel, but open to the public on payment, is 
a swimining bath, with regulated temperature, in which entertain- 
ments are sometimes given. 

Boats, large and small, are to be had at the harbour ; and there 
is good sea fishing off the coast, where, however, none but 
experienced navigators would do well to trust themselves without 
nautical guidance, which is sure not to be wanting for a consider- 
ation. We understand that trout are to be cau^t in the large 
reservoirs seen in entering Ilfracombe by rail, which lie high up 
among the hills, and that permission to angle in these artificial 
tarns may be had at the Town Hall. There is a lofty golf course 
at Mullacot, a mile or so out behind the station. Rare bits of flat 
ground in the Down make lawn-tennis grounds ; and football fields 
have been contrived in the valley leading up to the Cemetery and 
on the slopes of Helesborough ; but a cricket field has had to be 
found on the heights at Morthoe Station. There are many 
facilities for excursions by boat, by coach, and by other sociable 
conveyances advertised to run, in the season, to the chief nei£;h- 
bouring points. The steamers occasionally go as far as the Welsh 
or the Cornish coast ; but most of their local voyages are short 
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ones, made while their cargo of trippers from Bristol or South 
Wales is on shore. Perhaps the favourite adventure hy sea is to 
Clovelly (p. 229), well worth the risk of a rough tossing and of a 
wetting one may get in landing by boat. Many visitors also 
take the chance of setting foot on Lundy Island (p. 200), which is 
full in view — a view not always to be desired, for 

* When Lundy is plain, it will be rain." 

A few of the regular coach or char-a-bancs drives may be 
quoted, with the price usually charged: — Lynton, 5s. ; Combe Martin^ 
2s. 6d. ; BamstapUy 4s. 6d. ; Ww)da Bay and Hvmier^s Inn, 6s. ; 
Woolacombe SandSf 2s. 6d. ; WcUermouth and Berrynurbor, 2s. ; 
Lee, 2s. or 2s. 6d. But Ilfracombe, like Lynton, is one of those 
places which cannot be properly enjoyed without the use of one's 
own legs ; and, like Lynton, it is fortunate in being surrounded 
by beautiful rambles which do not take one too far from one's 
temporary home. We propose, then, to mention first the shorter 
walks, within a few miles round the town, and to conclude by 
conducting our reader along the sea coast on either hand to the 
points where we bring him from another radius. 



WALKS ABOUT ILFRACOMBE 

The first inland point likely to attract the stranger is 
the Cairn Top, above the railway station, distinguished by a 
flagstaff and by winding walks cut on its rough-grown sides. 
The most direct way up is by a path from the goods yard of 
the station. The top is easily reached in haK an hour from 
the centre of the town, on which it looks down so as to 
give a general view of the features of Ilfracombe. The walk 
may be extended on the ridge behind, to come down 
either into the high valley on the right, where are the 
railway and the reservoirs, or into the deep combe on the 
other side. 

Slade Dovm (666 feet) between Cairn Top and the sea, 
though not so prominent or picturesque, is the highest 
ground of the ring of heights, and may be ascended either 
by Langleigh Lane, beginning near the Church, or from the 
coast road to Lee at the back of the Tort^ Walks. This 
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climb may take a little longer, but is quite easy. Holding 
down into the vaUey that makes the railway's course, one 
comes on the chain of Beservoirs by which Morthoe Station 
can be gained. 

Where the Station Eoad goes up from the Church is the 
meeting-place of some half-dozen streets and roads leading in 
all directions. Take the Braui^iM^ or Bi, Brcmnocl^s Boad, 
which leads up the wooded combe winding round Cairn Top. 
This conducts us to several of the favourite points — to the 
MidlacoU Gk>lf course, to the Cemetery, to Biccletcombe Lane, 
to the Score Woods, and to Westdovm, Guide-posts will be 
found that make farther direction unnecessary, and two or 
three afternoons may be spent in varying the rambles in and 
about this beautiful valley. 

At the back of the town rises a tableland, on one side of 
which runs the Old, on the other the New BmnstapU Boad, 
joining one another a little more than 2 miles out, to 
separate again after a hundred yards or so. A round of 
about 6 miles by these two roads will give a good idea of the 
country behind. The old road being naturally steeper, it 
might be well to start out by the new one, which, leaving 
the Lynton road landwards at the end of the town, winds 
pleasantly above the Chcmbercombe Valley and the fine 
WarrMcornbe Woods till it falls into the old road, where the 
telegraph wires lead us back to Ilfracombe. Or, keeping a 
little way further out the straight old road, one would find a 
croseway westward to Mvllacott, and for a 3 miles longer 
round, might strike southwards across the heights to Weet- 
down, a village 4 miles south of the town, Eastdo^Dn being 
some miles off as far south of Combe Martin (p. 196). 

One of the pleasantest inland strolls of an hour or two 
is up the Chambercombe VaUey opening from the village of 
Hele. Just past a quaint thatched building on the way to 
L3rnton, the '^Chambercombe Road'' is indicated, which at 
first may seem not inviting, but soon becomes a truly 
Devonian lane winding up a charming hollow. Passing 
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through a farmyard, it dwindles to a rocky path, which 
mounts to the WarrriBcomhs Woods (2 miles). These may be 
skirted to the open hillside above, from which there is a 
fine glimpse into the richly-wooded gorge. Onward, then, 
the adventurous rambler could make his way in various 
directions by paths and tracks over half-cultivated downs 
and combes. But we have said enough to show the main 
points of the country behind. 

One more walk, however, may be suggested as worth 
spending three or four hours on. From the new Barnstaple 
Road, a mile or so after its junction, or from the head of 
the vfidley just mentioned, we might gain a cross road leading 
on to Berry Dovm, about 3 miles east, and almost as far back 
from the sea, thence to descend by the pretty Sterrage Valley 
into Berrynarbor, a very Devonian village, birthplace of 
Bishop Jewell, with a good old church to be seen and a snug 
little inn {Globe) for refreshment At the bottom of this 
village, guide-posts give a choice of reaching the coast at 
Watermouth (see below) or of striking over the hill for Hele 
by a rougher way to Ilfracombe (3 miles), unless we choose 
the round by Combe Martin while we are about it 



TO COMBE MARTIN AND LYNTON 

The road eastwards goes below Helesborough (p. 191), a 
pleasant byway being the path along its side as far as Hele, 
the village beyond. Hence the road runs in full view of 
the sea, at several points rising hundreds of feet above the 
shore with downward, peeps into inaccessible rocky coves. 
In about two miles it reaches Watermoutli, by Widmov;th 
Head and Burrow Nose, fern-clad promontories presenting an 
epitome of the coast scenery. Past JVatermov;th Castle^ a 
modem building in beautiful grounds, on the opposite side 
of the way opens an access to the iSma^^mcmf^ and Briary caves, 
so highly praised in Gosse's '^Ramblings of a Naturalist'' 
These grand natural tunnels, whose seaward opening frames 
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such a beautiful view, are well worth visiting, and in the 
season some one will usually be found on the roadside to lead 
visitors to them. 

At Watermouth the road doubles back ; but there is a 
fenced path along the cliffs that rejoins it higher up, as it 
goes sweeping round into Gombe Martin Bay, beyond which 
projects Hangman Point, its base seen hollowed by caves. If 
we are content with a look down into Combe Martin, near 
the fourth milestone, a road turns inland for a short mile to 
Berrynarhor (see above), which might also be gained from 
Combe Martin, a mile or two further on. 

Oombe Martin (Hotels: King's Arms; Castle; Marine) 
lies prettily in a well-wooded valley. The village street is 
more than a mile in length, running inland from the rock- 
bound harbour. In the middle of the village stands 
;S>*. Peter^s Church, built of red stone and Perpendicular 
in style. It contains a marble monument and effigy to 
Dame Hancock, who died in 1637, and a richly- worked rood- 
screen. A mine of silver was worked in this neighbourhood 
during the time of the Plantagenets, and unsuccessfuj 
attempts have more than once been made to revive the 
enterprise. 

Lodgings can be had in the village, and visitors in search 
of quietness may pass a very pleasant time at Combe Martin. 
There is a good bathing-place in the first cove westwards of 
the bay. Fine walks will be found in all directions — up 
the valley of the little river ; westwards along the Ilfracombe 
Road, and to Berrynarhor ; southwards to the top of Berry 
Doum ; and over the downs rising on the east side of the 
village, especially to the heights overlooking the sea on either 
side of Hangman Point — ^the Little Hangma/n, and Great 
Hangman, that explain their name by the legend of a man 
carrying a stolen sheep who was justly strangled, its struggles 
tightening the cord by which it hung round his neck. 

Combe Martin is a little over five miles from Ilfracombe. 
Hence the coach road to Lynton turns inland, winding up to 
Parracomhe (p. 203), where we shall come upon it from another 
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direction. Between this and the coast pedestrians could find 
steeper byways, or hold along the chain of heights by the 
sea — the Great Hangman (1044 feet), the Holdstone 
Barrows (1146 feet), and Trentislioe Barrows (1061 feet), 
beyond which a road descends to the Huntei^s Inn (p. 213) a 
mile above HeddmCs Movih^ some half-dozen straight miles 
from Combe Martin, and about as far from Lynton by roads 
hence leading plainly onwards. To Trentishoe with its 
little church, south of the other heights above mentioned^ a 
road goes out of Combo Martin near the "King's Arms," 
rising to Stoney Comer by ruined shafts and rubbish heaps of 
the abandoned silver mines; but this way cannot be 
recommended to cyclists, who if in no hurry, may keep the 
high road to Parracombe, and beyond it turn down to 
Hunter's Inn for a beautiful round, described later on (p. 212). 



TO MORTHOE AND WOOLACOMBE 

As far as Lee, a short three miles, this is a walk no 
Ufracombe visitor, who can, fails to take. There are 
three ways to Lee. The driving road has such steep ups 
and downs that the merciful man will be incHned to walk 
much of it, though he may have hired a carriage " for the 
honour of the thing." The recognised fare is 5s. there and 
back, with an extra shilling for an hour's waiting. The 
coast road mounts behind the Tors, by winding turns, some 
of which may be cut off by steep short cuts ; then it becomes 
fairly level as it passes below Slade Down to keep henceforth 
near the cliffs. The best way on foot is by the Tors' Walks 
to the Pavilion, from which we can drop down upon the 
road just mentioned, bringing us to the steep descent into 
the finely-wooded opening of Lee Ba/y. At the head of the 
descent is a path through fields, kindly indicated by 
advertisers of refreshment. This path takes us down directly 
into the village, where more modest accommodations tre now 
overshadowed by the Lee Bay Hotel, transformed out of the 
old Manor House. 
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The valley ia very pretty, overhung by the woods of Lee 
Manor, rising up the sides of the combe which makes such a 
pretty peep from the railway above. Admission to these 
wood!s is charged Sd. On the other side is a public footpath 
leading up the combe, by which Morthoe Station (p. 187) can 
be reached — a footpath rather hard to find and follow, but 
so long as one keeps to the stretches of half- wild land, it 
seems not necessary to take very seriously the warnings 
exhibited in terrorem for trespassers. 

For the village of Morthoe^ we keep on up the further 
ascent, passing the entrance to Lee Woods. The distance 
by road is about 3 miles, which will be a good deal 
lengthened if we hold to the coast, taking the outside of the 
knoll crowned by a flagstaff, and so on to Bull Point On 
the road, a post presently shows a lane to the right as foot- 
path to Morthoe ; and from this soon diverges a path to 
Bull Point. There are direction boards to guide one through 
fields, but before long a line of telegraph posts welcome us 
into the driving road from Morthoe to Bull Point, which 
will thus be 5 miles or so from Ilfracombe. The Lighthouse 
here may be visited, and there is a fine view from this point, 
where now the coast turns southward* 

If we have made the digression to the Lighthouse, the 
road hence to Morthoe is about 2 miles, unless we make it 
longer by keeping round BocJcham Bay to Morte Point. 
This road comes on the little village of Morthoe, standing 
well back from the sea, a group of weather-worn old 
houses, beginning to be looked down on by new quarters for 
summer visitors, including more than one boarding-house. 
It is 2 miles by road from the station of its name (p. 187), 
where there is a small inn. The Morthoe Hotel is down 
below on the beach ; and there is the Chichester Arms in 
the village, near the little Norman Church, containing a 
tomb thought to be that of William de Tracey, one of 
Becket's murderers, who is said to have lived in dreary 
exile here, " when wind and weather turned against him.*' 
The legend also has a feature common in Cornwall : the 
murderer's doom is eternally to make bundles and wisps of 
sand. We have seen other churches in Devon handed down 
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as built by this repentant sinner in expiation of his crime, 
ever since which, according to the proverbial rhyme — 

** The Traceys 
Have the wind in their faces." 

Morte Bay (6 miles) seems the very home for gloomy 
legends. It is enclosed by bold headlands at either extremity; 
on the north by Morte Pointy with its black, jagged cliffs, 
here rising to the height of 800 feet; on the south by 
Baggy Point, a favourite resort of sea-birds, running out 
" like a huge pier into the sea." Under the cliffs of Morte 
Point lies Barricane Beach, rich in shells ; whilst out to sea 
the waves dash fiercely over the ill-famed Morte Stone, which 
has a terrible reputation for shipwrecks. Swimmers also 
must take great care how they breast the tide among these 
fearsome rocks. Bathing had best be avoided at this end, 
unless one be quite sure what one is about. 

The greater part of the Bay, however, is occupied by 
a grand stretch of sand, large enough for an army to bathe 
on, and the more remarkable as being the first extensive 
sands met with on this coast. Here also has begun to arise 
a place of bathing quarters, Woolacombe, which, in 
pictures and plans, threatens to extend itself into a second 
Ilfracombe. As yet it consists of an hotel (JFoolacombe Bay) 
and a group of lodging-houses, with a road of their own to 
Morthoe Station, by a deep crooked combe running up be- 
hind Morthoe village. 

Woolacombe Sands extend for 2 miles or so, the coast 
behind them being less bold till we come to the long pro- 
jection of Baggy Point, This is not an easy place to get at, 
about 5 miles from Morthoe, going along the sands, and 
making one's own way along the point; but it is worth 
attaining for the sake of the fine view already mentioned 
(p. 187), then beyond it the sands of Saunton and Braunton 
begin about 1 1 miles from Ilfracombe. 

Our last Excursion from Ilfracombe is one that will not 
appear in any Cyclists' Guide — ^to Lundy Island, 



SOO LUNDT ISLAND 



L17ND7 ISLAND 

Hartland Point ^2 m.) is the nearest land to this dependency of Devon, 
15 m. from Cloyelly. It is most frequently visited, perhaps, by the 
excnrsion steamers from Ilfracombe, which take about two hours, landing 
their passengers on the beach for a short stay. A sailing boat itom Inatow 
Quay (28 m.) carries the mails every Thursday (weather permitting), and 
passengers are taken aciross at a charge of 5s. — ^7s. 6d. return. Refresh- 
ments and lodgings may be had at a fennhoase near the landing-place. 

Lundy, prominent sentry of the Bristol Channel, cannot 
fail to excite the curiosity of tourists on the mainland. In 
length, it is 3 miles from north to south ; in breadth, 
from east to west, about f mile ; and in area 920 acres, 
almost wholly pasturage. The inhabitants in 1891 
numbered about 50. On the coast, the more remark- 
able points are — the Hen and Chickens reef, north, and the 
isolated rock of the Constable; Lamatryj and Bat Island, 
south ; the SealSf Gannets, and Gull Rocks, east ; and on the 
west the savage chasm of the DeviTs Limekiln, with the rock 
of the Shutter opposite its seaward mouth, as if designed to 
block it up. 

A family named Ma/risco were long the proprietors of this 
wild demesne, and one of them having plotted against 
Henry III., fled hither for safety. For some years he and 
his comrades led a rude buccaneering life, but were eventually 
captured by the king's cruisers, and duly executed. The 
island has also served as a stronghold for Turkish, Scotch, 
and French privateers; and so late as the 18th century it 
was in the hands of a local scoundrel named Benson, who 
turned this fastness to various unlawful accounts. It is 
now the peaceful possession of the Rev. Mr. Heaven, whose 
name lends itself to certain well-worn jokes, sure to be passed 
upon visitors to his tiny kingdom. 

Besides remains of some round towers of doubtful origin, 
the only antiquities are the ruins of Marisco Castle at the 
south end, and traces of a chapel on the highest point (over 
600 feet) near the old lighthouse (above the south-western 
comer), now superseded by lights at either end of the island. 
The geology of the island is interesting through the junction 
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of granite and slate seen here ; and along the west side are 
curious chasms believed to be caused by earthquakes. The 
precipitous cliffs are the resort of numerous sea-fowl, which 
Mr. Heaven is laudably anxious to preserve. Babbits abound 
on land, as crabs and lobsters in the sea. Rat Island, which 
shelters the landing-place (at the south end), gets its name 
from being one of the last refuges of the old British breed of 
black rat, which, however, is being exterminated by its 
Hanoverian supplanter. Many plants flourish here hardly 
now to be found on the mainland ; but only in sheltered 
nooks can trees hold out against the winds. The fuchsia 
and hydrangea grow to great size, thanks to the mild climate, 
which is that of Devonshire, " only more so," with a large 
share of fog to set off against the rarity of frost and snow. 



LYNTON AND LYNMOUTH 

We now turn to the north-eastern comer containing the 
very Devonshire cream of scenery about those famous twin 
villages, separated by a steep ascent of 500 feet, Lynton 
clustering on the edge above, Lynmouth lying snug beneath 
its sheltering cliff. This district has been called the Switzer- 
land of England, but can well afford to refuse all such com- 
parison& It joins together, as in a bouquet, the moors of 
Scotland, the downs of Surrey, the sweet ravines of Wales, 
the ragged gorges of sub- Alpine heights, all richly clad in 
the leafage of Devon, with rare blendings of form and colour, 
which make it like nothing but itself. Perhaps the most 
peculiar feature is that so much wealth of scenery should be 
poured out at the very edge of the sea. Southey spoke of 
Lynmouth as the " finest spot, except Cintra and Arrabida," 
he ever saw. The lake poets had nearly settled in this 
neighbourhood, whose popularity could not have failed, in 
that case, to come half a century sooner. Shelley also spent 
some time at Lynmouth in 1812. But the author who has 
done most foi the district is the late Mr. Blackmore, whose 
" Lorna Doone " is religiously read by visitors, to send them 
on trips over Exmoor to the wild scenery it celebrated. 

For long the freshness of this comer of Devon was pro- 
tected by the rugged country around, which does not lend 
itself to railway-making. By twenty miles of picturesque 
but trying road, crowded coaches arrived in the season from 
the four nearest stations — Ilfracombe, Minehead, Barnstaple, 
and Dulverton. But now a light railway is open from 
Barnstaple, and a regular pier is in view to supplant the 
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email jetty, where steamers from Bristol and Swansea put 
out their passengers hy small boats, weather permitting. 
The coaches still ply in either direction along the coast, from 
Easter to October, but those running inland have bees • 
given up. 

BARNSTAPLE TO LYNTON 

The railway which has made this comer more accessible 
is of narrow gauge, requiring a change of carriage at the 
Town Station, Barnstaple. There are through bookings 
with the L. & S.-W. R, but not with the G. W. R. Un- 
fortunately, this line does not seem to be a financial success, 
and its service, out of the season at least, is not a very 
liberal one. 

The line at first keeps up the winding course of the Yeo, 
with PUton church tower (p. 185) on the left, and that of 
Goodleigh presently, on the right, marking a side valley, up 
which, a couple of miles to Stoke Rivers, then turning over 
the heights south-westward by Goodleigh, one might have an 
alluring ramble back to Barnstaple from the first station. 
This is Chelfliam (pron. Chellam), reached by a fine viaduct 
over the tributary stream. Soon afterwards the rail leaves 
the Yeo, mounting eastward up the Bratton Valley to 
Bratton Station, near the lofty village of Bratton Fleming, 
where a good deal of building is in evidence. The next 
station is Blackmoor (900 feet), lying under the tumuli of 
Kentisbnry Down to the left, whence one might descend on 
foot to Lynton and Lynraouth (7 miles) or Ilfracombe (10 
miles) from the cross roads at Blackmoor Gate. The railway 
has next to wind around the deep hollow in which lies 
Parracombe {Fox and Geese Inn), where, near the stopping 
platform, can be seen the tower of the old church, another of 
those said to have been built in expiation of Thomas k 
Becket's murder. Hence flows the Heddon Water, which 
one might follow down its beautiful course by the Hunter^t 
Inn (p. 213). The cyclist will find a way diverging from 
the main road a little beyond Parracombe. At the last 
station, Wooda Ba/y, two miles behind this place and its 
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neighbour Trentishoe, the line has reached a highest point of 
about 1000 feet. Beyond this, it crooks down the valley of 
the West Lyn (best glimpses on right hand), coming to 
• a stop some half-mile behind Lynton, and more than a mile 
by the zigzag road from Lynmouth. 

The road (17 miles) keeps pretty near the course of the 
railway, except in its central stage, where it strikes a mile 
further north to Loschore, before leaving the valley of the 
Yeo, then rejoins the railway at Blackmoor. 

Another way, preferred for a better cycling surface and 
not much longer, is on the right side of the Yeo, turning off 
the Ilfracombe road about a mile beyong PiUoTif then by the 
rich combe of Arlington and up to KeTitisbury Fordy whenc3, 
a short 2 miles eastward, one gains the Blackmoor GaU crosa 
roads. 

MINEHEAD TO LYNMOUTH (18 miles) 

This is one of the famous coach drives of England, con- 
tinuing the G. W. railway route to Minehead. The first 
stage is fairly level between the North Hill of Minehead, and 
the Exmoor heights rising to Dunkery Beacon; but at 
Porlock begins the ascent of the highest English coast-line 
by a series of zigzags ascending Porlock Hill, a proverb for 
steepness in the west country, up which all passengers who 
can are expected to walk. 

Near the highest point (a little over 4 miles) comes in a new 
road that, opening through a white gate beyond the Ship Hotel, 
takes the ascent in a series of gentler but rather longer curves. 
This latter, open to cyclists, is recommended in the O.T.C. Road 
Book ; bat its lately published ** Companion " does not agree with 
the preference, very truly remarking that neither way is rideable, 
up or down, while the old road gives the more open views. 
Pedestrians have a path above the shore, by Glenthome (p. 214). 

Almost at the highest point (about 1400 feet), is Oare 
Post, where a road turns off on the left for Oare. The high 
road runs, still at a lofty eminence, along heathery moors, 
seamed by water-courses, dotted by tumuli, and here and 
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there by a straggling wood, or lined by beech hedges that 
show bright among the pines. On the seaward side, over 
the broken and wooded cliff-edge is a grand prospect of the 
Welsh coast On the left are hidden away Oare and the 
Badgeworthy Valley (p. 215). From the top of Porlock Hill 
down to Lynmouth is about 8 miles. Nearly half-way, at 
the County Qate (p. 214), we enter Devon, and hold on past 
Countisbury down another long and formidable descent into 
the Lyn Valley, its charms of wood, hill and water well seen 
on this approach. 



LYNTON AND LTNMOUTH 

Hotels at Lynton : The Boyal CoiiUt The VaUey of RockSf and The Cottage, all 

in their own grounds commanding beautiful views; /mperiaJ, Queen's, 

Crown, Globe, etc. 
Hotels at Lynmouth : The LynddU, Tors, Lyn VaUey.BcUh, Rising Sun, 
Seveial small Boardlng-Hoiueg have been opened. Lodgings are hard to get 

in the height of the season. 
Railway: Narrow gauge line fh>m Barnstaple; station 10 minutes' walk 

above Lynton : shortest way up by Globe and Crown Inns. 
Ctoaoh from Minehead in summer ; and excursion vehicles from Ilfracombe. 
Steamers to Ilfiracombe fix)m Bristol, etc., land passengers, weather allowing 

by small boats, till the new Pier is built. 
A Lift running every few minutes (4d.) connects the two villages. 

*' Unpaintable Lyxunoutli ! Charming contrast of civilised 
English landscape gardening," exclaims Charles Kingsley; 
" strangely and yet harmoniously confronted with the mad 
chaos of the rocks and the mountain streams." Southey 
tells us how " two rivers join at Lynmouth " — the East and 
West Lyns. "Each of these flows down a combe, rolling 
over huge stones like a long waterfall ; immediately at 
their junction they enter the sea, and the river and the sea 
make but one sound of uproar. Of these combes, the one 
is richly wooded, the other runs between two high, bare, 
stony hills. From the hill between the two is a prospect 
most magnificent — on either hand combes, and the river 
before the little village. . . . This alone would constitute 
a view beautiful enough to repay the weariness of a long 
journey ; but to complete it there is the blue and boundless 
sea." The houses of the village cluster round the little 
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bridges spanning the Lyns, and line the west side of the 
harbour, such as it is, formed bj their mouth, where these 
mountain torrents calm down together for a short career on 
the level, to enter the sea past a little quay, dignified by a 
venerable-looking tower that marks the channel among the 
black boulders of the beach. The place has naturally a 
somewhat motley aspect, the new hotels and lodging-houses 
contrasting with the homes of herring-fisheis and smugglers 
who once had Lynmouth to themselves ; but still it is not 
unworthy of its picturesque surroundings. The new Pier 
now to be provided is looked on by many as a doubtful 
advantage, likely to flood the place with a class of excur- 
sionists for whom there is little accommodation, and on 
whom for the most part its characteristic beauties might be 
thrown away. The "lift" railway itself for many years 
has been cursed by conservative and artistic souls, blessed 
by unwieldy bodies and rheumatic limbs ; and there are 
those who prophesy that the line from Barnstaple will 
ruin the charm of the place, as well as its shareholders. 

Closely overlooking Lynmouth, and more than 400 feet 
above it, stands Lynton, on a platform of high ground. 
The road mounts to it from the bottom of the valley by a 
series of zigzags carried up the side of the hill ; and there 
is a more toilsome climb by most- delightful paths. On 
reaching the top by the " Lift," the stranger finds himself 
in the centre of Lynton, beside the pretty Church and 
churchyard. The Post-Office and most of the shops lie 
opposite, where a steep lane descends to the hollow con- 
taining a quaint entanglement of narrow up-and-down streets. 
The Parish Church at Lynton has a Perpendicular tower ; 
the nave is of later date, whilst the chancel is modem. 
There is a new Church at Lynmouth, Early English in 
style. Near the upper station of the Lift, a Public Hall 
has been presented to the place by Sir Q. Newnes, whose 
conspicuous mansion, a display of architectural "Tit-bits," 
stands on Holiday Hill high above Lynton, and to whom 
it largely owes the communications and developments which 
have lately gone so far to alter the character of this once 
secluded resort. 
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Though Lynton and Ljiimouth are advanced enough to have 
electric Ughting, the ordinary distractions of a seaside resort must 
by no means be looked for here. Entertainments are exceptional ; 
if there be a band it is a noveltj ; and the little bit of £lsplanade 
formed on the rough shore seems merely an impertinence. The 
bathing is bad, and not very safe. At Lynmouth men have to 
take their chance of the tide upon a rough and rocky beach to the 
right. To the left of the harbour there is some kind of accommo- 
tion for ladies, but they are not much to be envied. Swimmers 
find it best to take a boat ; and the boatmen have an open eye to 
profit in this Arcadian nook. More than a mile to the right there 
ia a good bathing-place on Sillery Sands, reached by a very rough 
path from the beach. On the other side, beyond the Valley of 
Rocks, a dip may also be had when the spot is not occupied by 
lovers of the beautiful. Caution is always necessary with an out- 
going tide. Trout-fishing is permitted by tickets obtainable at 
the hotels or the Lynmouth Post-Office. The Ezmoor stag-hounds 
meet within easy reach, and cub-hunting begins early in a country 
that gives unusual advantage to pedestrian Nimrods. Cyclists 
had better seek less breakneck roads, though no few of them are 
seen daring the steeps of North Devon. Cricket has found an 
area in the Valley of Bocks. But the great amusement here is 
simply rambling through the lovely scenery that lies around in 
all directions, seen at its best when robed in the tender green of 
spring or the glorious tints of autumn, yet not wholly obscured by 
the shadow of a commonly mild winter. 

Before entering on a description of those rambles, we may say a 
word as to the comparative advantage of taking up one's quarters 
at Lynton or at Lynmouth, ''so near and yet so far." Each has 
its partisans. Both proclaim an exceedingly low death-rate ; 
though it may be that their growth will destroy the freedom from 
zymotic diseases they now enjoy. Lynmouth, in its sheltered 
position, is naturally milder, or, as its adversaries might say, more 
relaxing. Lynton is more open and airy. The great lion of 
Lynton is the Valley of Bocks ; of Lynmouth, the Watersmeet 
among wooded glens through which the sister Lyns make such a 
short and merry life of it, tumbling their eager way to the sea in 
a succession of cascades. The Lift saves one the steep climb up 
and down, which in either case would else add to the fatigue of an 
excursion. As a practical point, it may be suggested that the chief 
hotels above are rather more expensive than those below. The rest 
is a matter of taste. If bracing breezes please you rather, with 
airy prospects and rugged cliff scrambles, you will find yourself 
more at nome in Lynton. Lynmouth will better suit if your 
choice be to saunter through a wilderness of deep greenery, 
mounting at ease the streams that guide to the bleak uplands of 
Exmoor. But from either hill or valley you will soon oe drawn 
on to the charms of the other ; and, wander where you will, you 
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cannot go wrong for well-nigh a surfeit of varied iorelineaB, 
whether in the morning you seek the dewy banks of clear, brown 
pools, and creaming eddies, and foaming swirls ronnd moss-grown 
boulders, and pebbly ripple-reaches beneath the chequered &ade ; 
or at noonday tramp waist-high among gorse and fern on the 
purple moors ; or at erening watch the cliffs, bathed for miles in 
a deepcDine flush of sunset, till their red ribs and green shoulders 
grow together into one sombre brown, and dusk hides solemn 
outlines as well as bewitching tints. 



WALKS AROUND 

We cannot undertake to show strangers all the lovely 
walks which they are sure to find out for themselves if 
they stay long enough at Lynton or Lynmouth ; but we 
must indicate the points to which they should first turn, 
giving also some hints for extension of these rambles ; then 
will come an account of the favourite excursions on either 
hand. Not the least beautiful spots lie close at hand or 
within an hour's stroll of either village. 

Footpaths between Lynton and Lynmouth. — Besides the 
regular road between Lynton and Lynmouth, two footpaths 
connect the villages, both charming, twisting steeply up the 
wooded hillside, for the most part within si^ht of the sea. They 
give, from different points, lovely views of Lynmouth, with its 
stream and harbour lying below, of the bay bounded by the huge 
Foreland, and of the rich West Lyn valley. In several parts the 
"banks on either side are literally covered with the hart s-tongue 
fern. Both are reached from Lynton by the lane between 
the Church and the Valley of Bocks Hotel, which leads to the 
North Walk. In a hundred yards or so the first path turns out of 
this to the right, rapidly descending the hill by a series of zigzags. 
It joins the main road a hundrea yards from the bottom, just 
before the bridge is reached crossing the West Lyn. The other, 
perhaps the more picturesque of the two, leaves the first a short 
distance after its commencement, turning sharply to the left, and 
keeping close above the sea in its descent. It comes out at the 
entrance to the harbour, passing the pretty row of cottages by the 
quayside, and terminating at the pier. 

The West Lyn Glen opens just behind the village in the 
grounds of West Lyn^ the lodge gates of which are opposite 
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the bridge. A small charge is made for admiasion, the 
money collected going to the poor of the place. The way 
leads up an avenue to rocky paths running beside the 
stream, where a whole afternoon may be spent in admiring 
its numerous cascades and rapids, along with beautiful nooks 
and points of view that make one envy the owner of such a 
scene. Visitors should respect his liberality by avoiding the 
side paths that lead to the house and its more private 
grounds. At the top of the glen is a grand waterfall, to be 
seen at its best after rain. The distance is not much over 
half a mile, in which the river falls several hundred feet 

Smnmerlioiise Hill or Lyn Oleave is the rocky height 
dividing the East and West Lyn Valleys, its open top 
raised over the harbour of Lynmouth and the two glens, 
thus giving one a prospect of the scenes to be explored. The 
zigzag path is indicated by a sign near the Lyndale HoteL 
Above, one can range eastward along the heights overlooking 
the Watersmeet, or turn down in the other direction, through 
a wood, into a road up the valley of the West Lyn. The 
latter path (see below) is the easier way up, and the best 
from Lynton, 

To Barbrook Mill, up the West Lyn, is half an hour's walk 
by the Barnstaple road from Lynmouth. If one leave Lynton 
by the road descending to Lynmouth, this should be quitted 
at the angle of the first zigzag, to keep the road which holds 
up the richly-wooded stream. 

Three-quarters of a mile up, a hundred yards above a pretty 
mill, a small stone bridge to the left crosses the stream, carrying 
the road to Brendon (p. 210). Just over this bridge a footpath 
strikes off through the woods to the left, leading to Summerhouse 
Hill (see above). When Barbrook Mill is reached, one can again 
strike off eastwards over the heights towards Brendon^ in 2 miles 
crossing the Hoarock Water (p. 210), down which is soon reached 
the Watersmeet. The high road mounts on to Parraconibe (p. 203) 
for Barnstaple ; and from it one could presently turn right to Lee 
(p. 211). The West Lyn woald be oar guide southwards on to 
tne moors, dotted here with tumuli and traces of hut circles. 

14 
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The Watersmeet (2 miles) is famous as one of the most 
romantic spots in Devon. To the right past the Lyndale 
Hotel, the road is followed by the side of the East Lyn, 
above which it soon mounts to a considerable height, carried 
terrace-wise along the side of the valley, with charming views 
of the winding wooded gorge and rapid tumbling river below. 
The pedestrian, for one way at least, should follow the 
waterside by crossing the Lyn at the first bridge, an orna- 
mental wooden one, after leaving Lynmouth, and keeping a 
footpath which winds along through the woods close to the 
stream with its rapid rushes, creamy brown pools, and foaming 
swirls to move the heaii; alike of artist and angler. 

This path leads to WatersTneet Hotise, a haven of refresh- 
ment, beside the deep gulf filled with greenery that is the 
confluence of the East Lyn and the Hoarock Water. There 
are bridges over both streams, by which one can mount to 
the road above. 

The road goes on up the Hoarock Water, coming down from our 
right as we ascend its course, and presently dividing as two streams. 
At the gate of Combe Park there is a parting of ways. 

That to the left, over both streams, crosses the hill to the Church 
of Brendon and the Bock/ord Inn (to be gained also by a rough 
path up the East Lyn). In about two miles this road leads on to 
the village of Brendon, from which there is a road home by Countis- 
bury (p. 214). Up the course of Farley Water (the right branch), 
one could reach the heights of Brendon Common, where, to the 
south of Brendon, the ground rises over 1300 feet. 

The road between the two streams also leads on to wild heights, 
and up the Hoarock Water (the left branch) could be gained, about 2 
miles back, that called Bohorough Castle, a name repeated in this 
vicinity. To the west of this a lane leads back northwards over 
the heights between the two Lyns. 

Just short of Combe Bwrky a way turned up hill to Barbrook in 
the West Lyn Valley (p. 209). A short way home is, at the first 
turn of this road, to take a grassy lane mounting to an open down, 
from which there is a grand prospect over glens and uplands. The 
lane goes through two farms, beyond the second making a crook to 
the left, which is an easier way than trying to keep the rough 
edge ; and thus we get over Svmimerhouse Hill (p. 209). 

Oountiflbury is the village and church 1^ mile up the 
height ascended by the Porlock road. A little more than a 
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mile from Lynmouth, and some half-mile short of Countis- 
bury, a cart-road will be noticed quitting the road at a sharp 
angle to the right. This, after passing through an interesting 
camp on the top of the hill, with ditch and rampart still quite 
distinguishable, leads by a pleasant grass path down the slope 
again to Lynmouth, keeping 200 feet or so above the high 
road, and joining it again a quarter of a mile before the Lyn 
Bridge is reached. This walk keeps the sea in view the 
whole way. By continuing along the high road 200 or 300 
yards beyond the turning leading to the camp, towards 
Countisbury, an excellent view also will be obtained on the 
right, up the deep valley of the East Lyn to Watersmeet. 

The Foreland. — By a walk along the cliffs, or by a 
turning off from the road beyond Countisbury Church, then 
by tracks over the turfy down, we gain this boldly-projecting 
point, 2^ miles to the east of Lynmouth. The view here is 
very extensive, and there is a lovely valley to be scrambled 
into for a sight of its waterfall over the cliff. The Foreland 
Point is pierced by several caves, which can be visited, with 
due precaution, at low tides. They are reached from the bay 
known as Sillery Sands, above which runs the cliff path. A 
lighthouse is being built on the Foreland ; and the Coast- 
guard Station here makes a far-seen landmark. 

- Lee Abbey, Valley of Bocks, etc. — The North 
Walk is the terrace-way of more than a mile, cut along 
the steep and rocky seaward slope of the hill forming the 
west side of Lynmouth Bay. It opens from Lynton by the 
turning to the right between the churchyard-wall and the 
Valley of Eocks Hotel ; from Lynmouth it may be reached, 
without passing through Lynton, by either of the two foot- 
paths which connect the two villages. Before long the 
walk brings us past a fantastic mass of rocks, known as 
** Ragged Jack" To this group has been attached the often- 
repeated legend of people turned into stone for misconducting 
themselves on Sunday. Further on comes a conspicuous 
conical crag, the Gadle Rock, which may be ascended by 
steps. Past the Castle Bock, there is a charming little rock- 
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bound cove, reached by a path which zigzs^ down the cliffs 
to the beach. By entering Lee Abbey Park beyond, through 
which there is a right of way, and adding a short half-mile 
to the walk, Lee Abbey, with its picturesque gateway-tower 
and ivy-clad walls, can be seen. 

The way home may be taken on the other side of the 
heights, by the Valley of Bocks, that famous arena, though 
some think it overpraised, shut in between the Castle Bock 
and the Devil's Cheesewring, which will be remembered as 
one of the scenes in " Loma Doone." The view of its weird 
shadows by moonlight is much admired, and at any time 
there are fine rambles over the rough slopes separating it from 
the North Walk. The valley is traversed by the road to 
Wooda Bay (see below), which leaves Lynton past the Valley 
of Bocks Hotel. 

At Lee goes off to the left a road that makes a favourite 
driving round over Coffin's Dovm to the Barnstaple road. 



TO WOODA BAY, HEDDON'S MOUTH, BTa 

Of longer excursions, one of the choicest is that along the 
coast to Heddon's Mouth, which may be extended to Combe 
Martin, where it falls in with the coach road to Ilfracombe. 
It is certainly the way to be preferred in walking eastward, 
the first part of the coach road turning inland. The distance 
is about the same, some 12 miles to Combe Martin, and the 
roads are fair, though steep. The start from Lynton is made 
through the Valley of Bocks and past Lee Abbey, whence 
the way lies along beautifully embowered terraces into the 
snug bay opening an hour's walk beyond Lynton. 

Wooda Bay or Woody Bay {Olen Hotel) is a lovely nook, 
which in our last edition we could speak of as a budding 
resort, with two hotels, golf links, pier, eligible building 
sites, and a station 2 miles away. These hopes have been 
blighted by a strange vicissitude of fortune, which this is 
not the place to record. The proprietor now in power has 
set his face against the developments fostered by his pre- 
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decessor ; and Lynton sojourners may thank him for wishing 
to preserve this nook in its natural beauty. The pier has 
gone to ruin ; one of the hotels has been closed ; and little 
more than a group of villas remains as the tombstones of an 
ambitious design. 

Onward from Wooda Bay the old road strikes inland over 
the height where perches tiie village of Martinshoe with 
its tiny church, then it descends to the Heddon Valley at the 
Hunter's Inn (under 2 miles). It is Httle further to walk 
round by the cliffs, one path going past the Glen Hotel, to 
be joined by another from the lower part of the bay ; there 
is also a new road taking the same line over the lofty 
Beacon topping the sea edge. At High Veer Point, the path 
turns into a gorge, and from its height looks grandly down 
upon Heddon's Mouth, the rock-strewn beach where the 
Heddon or Parracombe Water reaches the sea, between 
steep banks of striated turf and scree, a scene judged by Mr. 
Blackmore far finer than the better-known Valley of Bocks. 
The path drops down to the stream, at the mouth of which 
comes a footbridge ; then up either bank it is a charming 
mile's walk to the Hunter's Inn, that red-roofed hostelry 
that in its new pretensions shows a pride aping humility in 
keeping to its old name. 

Hence the road climbing the wooded height westward leads in 
a mile or so to Trentishoe, by which is the shortest way to Combe 
Martin (p. 197). The road up the valley leads in about 2 miles to 
the Lynton-Barnstaple high road, near Parracombe (p. 203). This 
might be gained at more than one point nearer Lynton by taking 
the hill road eastward and avoiding its descents on the left to 
Wooda Bay. 



THE SOMERSET SIDE 

Before leaving this comer of Devon, we are bound to say 
something of favourite excursions which would take us into 
the neighbouring county and on to Exmoor. The road by 
which we came from Minehead (p. 204) is^ renowned for its 
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lofty prospects; and one has the help of the coach in taking 
it over the steep 1 2 miles to Porlock, an ancient village in 
a bay sheltered by wooded hills, within a few miles' reach of 
which is the ascent of Dunkery Beacon (1709 feet), the 
highest point on Exmoor. A good walker might take the 
road to Porlock and return by the cliff path. 

Without going so far, there are two notable points lying 
on either side of the County Gate, represented by a cottage 
between 4 and 5 miles out, on the long ascent of Oare HilL 
This point itself is over 1000 feet above the sea. 

Glenthome, on the shore below, is a mansion celebrated 
for its beautiful grounds and woods, which by the proprietor's 
liberality have long been open to visitors, though the house 
is not shown. The entrance is by a white gate on the main 
road near the county boundary, for carriages, and a black 
gate, not far off, for pedestrians. So steep is the descent of 
less than a mile that the drive makes 3 miles of bending, to 
be halved by a footpath cutting off the zigzags, above 
which rises the bold camp of Oldbarrow^ overlooking a noble 
prospect 

One can take a longer way back, walking round the cliffs by the 
Foreland (p. 211), where the distance is reduced to about 7 miles by 
cutting across the back of this point, to join the high road at 
Coimtisbti/ry Churehf or regain the cliff path above the Sillery 
Sands. 

Below the County Gate, on the inland side, lies Malms- 
mead Bridge, across the Badgeworthy Water (locally 
Badgery), forming the border of Devon and Somerset, and 
here fdling into the East Lyn, which above becomes known 
as the Oare Water. A rather longer way is up the East 
Lyn, by the road passing the Watersmeet to Brendon (p. 210), 
or so far one might trace on foot the windings of the river. 
The nucleus of Brendon is Millslade with its StaghunUt^s 
Inn; and this much-visited valley again affords refreshment 
at Malmsmead Bridge, 2 miles further on. More than one 
charming byway connects the winding valley road with the 
Porlock high road above. In Somerset, across the bridge, a 
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short mile of road leads to Oare, with its little church in a 
wood, celebrated by the experiences of " John Ridd." The 
Snowe family mentioned in the novel and commemorated 
in the church still flourishes here, as it has done from almost 
immemorial days, and Mr. Blackmore seems to have had 
their house in his eye for the giant hero's. 

*' Lorna Doone " would not be such a charming story but for its 
author's imagination ; some of its incidents, however, have a 
foundation in fact. The feats of ^' great John Ridd" are vaguely 
traditional in the district ; and in the grounds of Oare House are 
the lower limbs of an ash tree said to have been bent down by his 
strength. The Doones were a family of reckless outlaws who from 
this Adullam infested Exmoor about two centuries ago, and were 
not got rid of till, by a peculiarly barbarous murder at Exford, 
they drove the country-folk to exasperation. Another sinister 
hero of this wild region, also figuring, rather too favourably, we 
fear, in '* Lorna Doone," was Tom Faggus, the highwayman, who 
still lives dimly in popular memory as a kind of cross between 
Dick Turpin and Robin Hood. 

The Doone Valley on Badgeworthy Water is often sought out 
by visitors, who are apt to be disappointed by what they find 
here, after the heightened picture of the romance. It lies under 
Badgeworthy Hill, an hour's walk above Malmsmead Bridge, on 
the left side of the stream. A refreshment house on the way is 
called LornxCs Boioer, One keeps up the stream to a wood of oak 
trees, beside which a tributary tumbles down a glen over a series of 
tiny falls. This is John Ridd's "Waterslide," which can be more 
easily tracked upwards than in his case. Crossing it by a bridge 
the path leads on for about a mile ; then one turns on the right 
by another brook into a side combe where a single cottage looks 
down on the Doone Houses, or rather hovels, that at no time can 
have been anything but the roughest dwellings, and are now little 
more than a trace of ruined enclosures. It is quite easy to get out 
upon the moor beyond, where by a tale-teller's license Mr. Black- 
more has made the difficulty of egress and ingress wor^y of a 
hero. To find one's way back to the East Lyn over Brendon Com- 
mon is more difficult ; and those who cannot trust to map and 
compass had better return to the safe course of the Badgeworthy 
Water. 

Exmoor. — Most of this wild upland, a smaller Dartmoor 
of some 20,000 acres, lies in Somerset, and we can only afford 
space for glimpses of it on the first stage of the highway 
crossing it to Dulverton (26 miles). This again is the road 
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up the East Lyn by the Watersmeet, but beyond, turning 
south to mount by Brendan Barton and Fa/rley HUl, In 
about 6 miles, at Brendon Two Gates, it enters Somerset, 
and runs high over the wildest part of Ezmoor. Three 
or four miles further, in the Barle valley, comes what 
may be called the capital of this huge parish, Simonsbatll 
{Bufus Hotel), a pleasantly and loftily situated village, well 
known to anglers, and a good centre for exploring Exmoor. 

The DAine is said to come from an outlaw, some prehistoric Tom 
Fa^gus, who is supposed to have swum in the deep pool above the 
bridge of the Barle ; but a more recondite derivation connects it 
with Sigmund the draffon-slayer. The place has less dim memories 
of Tom Faegos himself, the aubious hero of the district. Among 
its lines of^ech-trees reared against the moorland blasts, it makes 
an oasis of shade and green, testifying to efforts at improvement 
made by the Knight family, former proprietors of Ezmoor ; but 
their unfinished mansion, which is the principal building, hints 
at a confession of failure. The Church is a modem one, built by 
this family, who bought the whole moor nearly a hundred years 
a^, and spent large sums in trying to reclaim it, seldom even 
with such success as appears about this village. It now belongs to 
the Fortescue family. 

The blunt swellings of the Somerset wilderness seldom rise to 
picturesque points like the Tors of Dartmoor ; yet Exmoor too has 
impressive features, and beautiful spots in the deepening course of 
its streams. North-westward from Simonsbath extends the boggy 
tract known as the Chains, from which drain the sources of the 
Exe and the Barle. To the north-west of its central barrow, 
Pinkery Pond, an artificial piece of water, is notable as the only 
thing like a lake on Exmoor. A little west of this, presently 
turnmg along the north side of the Chains, runs the fence called 
the County Wall, maldng a right angle by which one might reeain 
the high road at Tivo OcUes, about a mile to the west of which is 
the source known as Exe Head. Outside of the angle, a little to 
the west of the County Wall, are reached Chapman Barrows (about 
1600 feet) in the Devonshire comer of the moor, here dotted with 
tumuli and other signs of antiquity, such as the LongstonSy a pillar 
9 feet hi^ whose history is unknown. Beyond, one could come 
down to rarracombe, on the Lynton-Bamstaple road (p. 203). 

West from Simonsbath a road leads in about 4 miles to the 
County Wall, then nearly 2 miles south-west is Showlsborough 
Castle (1528 feet), a Roman camp, guarding this side of the moor, 
with another fine view over Devonshire, whose first village, Challa- 
eonibey lies beyond. Showlsborough is one point of a ridge along 
this side of the moor, by which one may steer an arduous course 
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north to Lyntou, 7 or 8 miles in a straight line. From the 
angle of the County Wall, a pretty direct way goes down to 
the West Lyn Valley at Ba/rbrook Mill (p. 209). 

If the wary pedestrian followed the County Wall eastward from 
the high roaa, in about 8 miles he would strike the head streams 
of the Badgeworthy Water (p. 214) to guide him down to the East 
Lyn. 

The Eze and the Barle flowing south-eastward in roughly parallel 
courses till they converge below Dulverton, are lines oyer Exmoor 
to the DeTon and Somerset railway on its south side (p. 181). 



BIDEFORD AND TORRINGTON 

BARNSTAPLE TO BIDEFORD 

Another branch of the L. & S.-W. R. runs on from 
Barnstaple Junction through Bideford to Torrington, at pre- 
sent its terminus, though a connection with the Plymouth 
line across the Torridge country has been talked of for long. 
The best road (9 miles), if not quite the shortest, to Bideford, 
keeps near the railway, beside the estuary of the Taw river ; 
and after passing Instow, ascends the bank of the Torridge 
to Bideford Bridge. These broad and winding tidal rivers, 
surrounded by gently undulating hills and rich woods, make 
a pretty picture at high tide ; but the railway time-tables 
are naturally not arranged to show them always in their 
best aspect. At Fremington (3 miles from Barnstaple) the 
Taw gets clear of its sandbanks, and deepens into an arm of 
the sea. Three miles further comes Instow, and, just be- 
yond, Instow Qua/y, at the meeting-point of the two rivers, 
the Taw and the Torridge. There are stations both at 
Fremington and Instow Quay. The latter is a small water- 
ing-place (Marine Hotel), with lodging-houses and good sands 
for children. 

Across the water, at Fremington, appear ffeanton Cowrt (p. 185) 
and the tower of Heanton PwMikard/m Church, beyond which 
is the point covered by Brawnion Burrows (p. 186). Opposite 
Instow, the two httle towns looking at each other with white- 
washed faces, lies the quaint old seaport of Appledore (p. 224), on 
the point of land jutting out into the broad estuary of the Taw, 
above the Bar which mariners have here to reckon with. There 
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is a ferry between Appledore and Instow Quay. The prominent 
tower beyond Appleaore is not any historical monument, but a 
"Folly." Further back in the country will be seen a more 
romantic-looking ruin, which is only a dilapidated windmill, left 
there as a sea-mark, serving also to call attention to Bloody Corner^ 
not far from it, where King Alfred defeated the Danes under 
Hnbba. 

From Instow to Bideford is 3 miles up the bank of the 
Torridge, below rising ground on which stands the village of 
WestUigh, 

On the opposite bank^ a glimpse of its ship-repairing 
hamlet GleavehouteSy warns us that we are approaching Bide- 
ford. 



BIDEFORD 

Hotels : £oyaZ, at the station ; The New Irt/i^, above the town ; TanUm's, 

Kingtiey Temperance, etc. 

By-ihe-Ford, with its present population of some 9000, 
was once a wealthy and important seaport town ; and 
in the reign of Queen Bess none were more forward, even 
amongst the intrepid men of Devon, than they of Bide- 
ford, in voyages of discovery and adventure. After a period 
of decadence, it now takes on a fresh air of prosperity, not a 
little of which it owes to Charles Eingsley's famous novel 
attracting so many tourists. 

** Westward Ho ! " is read here as religiously as ** Lorna Doone " 
at Lynton ; and what Scott was to Perthshire, Kingsley is to this 
side of Devon. It may, then, seem superfluous to quote his 
account of "the little white tovm of Bideford, sloping upwards 
from its broad tide-river, paved with vellow sands, and many- 
arched old bridge, where salmon wait mr autumn floods, toward 
the pleasant upland on the west. Above the town the hills close 
in, cushioned with deep oak woods, through which juts here and 
there a crag of fem-fnnged slate ; below they lower, and open 
more and more in softly-rounded knolls and fertile squares of red 
and green, till they sink into the wide expanse of hazy flats, rich 
salt marshes, and rolling sand-hills, where Torridge joins her sister 
Taw, and both together flow quietly toward the broad surges of 
the bar, and the everlasting thunder of the long Atlantic's swell. " 
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** Westward Ho ! " was in part written in what is now the 
Royal Hotel, adjoining the station, the owner of which possessed 
a collection of rare works consulted both by Eingsley and the late 
Mr. Fronde. This is one of the most interesting houses in Bide- 
ford, incorporating portions of the original structure, which 
belonged to a tobacco merchant of the 17th century. More than 
one of the rooms have fine ceilings ornamented with fruit, foliage, 
etc., in relief, the Italian workmanship of which is well worth 
inspection. Visitors who can afford to pay for such accommoda- 
tion may occupy the lordly chamber in which the novelist wrote. 
The old oak staircase leads up from a covered courtyard in con- 
tinental style ; and the billiard room opens on to the platform of 
the station, so that here the 17th and the 19th centuries are 
closely joined. 

From the suburb about the station, known as " East the 
Water," we look over the long bridge, with its twenty-four 
arches, upon the Qtiay that makes the face of the town, its 
streets sloping steeply upwards. The "Old Ship" tavern 
here claims to be the original hostelry in which was founded 
that " Brotherhood of the Rose." The GaMle Inn occupies 
the site of Sir Richard Grenville's town house. The most 
striking structure is the Bridge Hall, built by the Bridge 
Trust, whose endowments have made it such an important 
corporation. This contains the School of Science and Art 
and the Free Library, in which are displayed two autograph 
letters of Charles Eingsley. The Tovm Hall opposite is 
not an old building, but a good imitation of one. 

Rather hidden away behind this we find the Church, 
which dates from early in the 14th century, but was rebuilt 
in 1865, with the exception of the tower, 70 feet high. It 
contains a circular Norman font, and the tomb and figure of 
Sir Thomas Qraunfyld (died 1613), also a brass erected by 
one of his descendants to the gallant Sir Richard Qrenville, 
and some fine modem glass, notably the window in the 
south aisle to the memory of Sir George Stucley's wife. 
Another noticeable monument is to John Strange, a 17th- 
century worthy of Bideford, who died fighting the plague — 
a worse enemy than the Spaniard. The old oak carvings 
have almost all disappeared. The churchyard is rich in 
curious epitaphs. 

The other streets have not much architectural pretension. 
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The High Street^ where the Post-Office and the best shops 
are, leads up from the Quay, a little below the bridge. Mill 
Street, another main thoroughfare, rather narrow and crooked, 
runs parallel to the Quay, going out as the road to Westward 
Ho. The Quay is continued as a pleasant walk along the 
riverside, past a little park where in summer Bideford pro- 
vides music for its visitors. The old guns kept on the river- 
side are believed to be possibly relics of the Spanish Armada. 
Above the bridge the town soon comes to an end, where 
the winding river, enclosed between wooded banks, might at 
high water be taken for a landlocked lake. Boating is to be 
had here by studying the tide, for at low water the channel 
shrinks between wide flats of sand or mud. With the tide 
boats can go up the YeOy a tributary falling into the left 
bank of the Torridge, some 2 miles above Bideford. 

A fine view of the river is commAnded on the other side from 
GhudUigh Fort^ the remains of an entrenchment of the Civil War 
time, overlooking the town above the railway, and reached by a 
private road from the station. In this direction one might hold on 
some three miles to the ancient Church of Horwood, which lies a 
little off the right of the shorter inland road to Barnstaple. 

There are good views also from the heights on the west side. 
An excuse for a walk here would be a visit to Littleham (2 m. ), 
which is reached by different ways, the most simple perhaps being 
to take the road past the cemetery indicated by a gmde-post ; but 
a finer walk is by the third turning up from the high road skirting 
the left bank of the river upwards, on to heights that widely 
overlook the estuary ; or for part of the way one may go through 
Sir George Studey's drive. The attraction at Littleham is a 
splendid Church, recently restored and sumptuously adorned. 
The carved oak screen is a reproduction of the original one. 
Another striking ornament is tne marble altar-tomb to General 
Crealock. 

The excursion least likely to be missed here is that to 
Westward Ho, which might be called a suburb or dependency 
of Bideford, facing the open sea on the other side of the point 
ended by Northam Burrows. From the lower end of the 
Quay, a short railway now runs to NorOuvm by Westvxi/rd Ho, 
There are also omnibuses from Bideford Station. By road 
the distance is over 3 miles, but a pleasanter footway reduces 
it one-third. 
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Leaving the town by Mill Street, as loon as the Northam Road 
has crossed a pretty valley, shut in by wooded heights, we find a 
road turn up to the left with a direction-post for Westward Ho. 
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Flan of Westward Ho, showing the position of the Golf Links on the 
Burrows, and the relative positions of Northam, Bideford, and Barnstaple. 

About 100 yards up this road, where the telegraph wire also goes 
off, the pedestrian should take a path to the right that in ten 
minutes will bring him through fields to a road, along which a 
short turn to the right puts him once more under charee of a guide- 
post. Further up the road there is another guide-post, but he is now 
m sight of the first houses of Buckleight the upper part of Westward 
Ho, built on a cliff, from which he soon looks down on the rest of 
the place scattered along the sloping shore as far as the edge of 
the golf links that have made its fortune. 



WESTWARD HO 

Hotels : Soyai, PtblbU Ridge, Fotkeih's Private Botd, Tcrridge House, etc 

This resort, which had the happy thought of christening 
itself from the novel, is a watering-place of quite unique 
character, inhabited mainly by retired *' captains and colonels 
and knights-at-arms," Anglo-Indians, grass and grey widows 
of gentility, and other persons connected with the Services, 
who find here congenial society and healthful retreat The 
nucleus of the place is the United Service College, at first 
limited to officers' sons, but afterwards opened to laymen at 
rather higher rates. The main interest, apart from educa- 
tion, is golf, which, besides reigning supreme at its own club- 
house on the links, is accused of too much invading the other 
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social Circle also. You can live at Westward Ho without 
playing gol^ but you might as well stay away without 
a proper introduction into its society. The best passport is 
membership of the golf club ; and any military or naval 
family who have the least acquaintance here will quickly be 
received with open arms. In summer there are some 
temporary visitors, but for them the accommodation of 
lodging- and boarding-houses is rather scanty, and much run 
upon by the golfers. 

Among the lines and groups of villas inhabited by this 
colony several buildings are prominent The first reached 
by the road to Northam is the College^ built to be a terrace 
before it was turned into a school Beyond are the buildiDgs 
of a more unfortunate institution — the Kingsley Memorial 
College — which stands with broken windows, a memorial of 
failure, sadly at a loss what to do with itself, though various 
projects have been set on foot for turning it to account 
Then comes the Boyal (formerly Westwa/rd Ho) Hotel, beyond 
which, on the shore, a curious-looking building, ended by a 
low tower, is the NoMau Swimming Bath, 

Hence, turning back eastwards along the shore, we come 
to another building known as the Ladietf Baths, which serves 
chiefly as refreshment rooms for excursion parties. A little 
further along begins the famous Pebble Bidge, 2 miles or 
more long, which forms the bulwark of Northam Burrows, 
recalling in the size and smoothness of its stones the no-less- 
famous Chesil Beach at Portland. Not even such a bulwark 
can defy the seas which sometimes roll against it ; the Ridge 
has been altered in shape and position within our own day, and 
is said to have been thrown back several yards in one night 
Beyond it lies buried a submerged forest, petrified remains 
from which may be seen at the Athenaeum of Barnstaple. 
Behind extend the Gk)lf Links, the club-house now built well 
inland, after having been once driven back by the invading 
waves. This fine course rivals that of St Andrews, and has 
mainly been the making of Westward Ho. The hazards 
chiefly consist of big bunkers, tall rushes, and small water- 
channels, dry in summer. One advantage the Westward Ho 
Links certainly have over other Devonian ones, in lying low 
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and requiring no preliminary toil of climbing on the part of 
eager but elderly players. 

From Westward Ho, if a longer walk were desired, one 
could pleasantly return to Bideford by turning south to 
Gomhorough and Abbotsham Oliffs, thence inland by Abbots- 
luucQ, where there is a church worth seeing : this would be 
a round of about 5 miles. But the opportunity might as 
well be taken to visit Northam and Applsdore in the other 
direction, about a mile lying between each of these places. 
From Westward Ho, the straightest way to Appledore is 
across Northam Burrows ; but after running the gauntlet of 
golf balls, one comes into a marshy tract more fit for the 
geese of the Northam '^ pot- wallopers." We can go through 
Northam by two roads, one leading under, the other above 
the cliff. 

Northam, to which parish Westward Ho belongs, is 
chiefly interesting to us as the imaginary home of Amyas 
Leigh and burial-place of Salvation Teo. The Church has 
been rebuilt since their day, and so has Burrough House^ a 
little way out towards the estuary. In the village a grass 
mound is said to mark the burial-place of the slain in a great 
battle between Saxon and Dane ; and on the way to 
Appledore is Bloody Gomer, where Alfred did defeat the 
Danes under Hubba, unless Stogursey in Somerset can make 
good its claim to be the scene of this event. A pillar marks 
the spot, not fisir from that ruined mill already mentioned as 
a landmark. On the shore is a rock known as the Hubhastone^ 
where Devonshire men believe that the Danish chiefUin 
landed to find a tomb. 

Appledore, so lovingly dwelt on by the author of 
"Westward Ho!" is a quaint old home of sea-dogs, with 
narrow cobbled streets and alleys running down to the water 
edge, where the place has a very nautical air, not to speak of 
the smells. It strikes one as being now, on a smaller scale, 
what Bideford may have been in its palmy days. The 
smart, fresh look old Appledore presents from the opposite 
bank hardly bears closer examination, but is resolved into 
another form of picturesqueness, while the new parts are 
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clean and commonplace enough. A good deal of •hip- 
building and repairing go on hete, but there is little to 
interest the mere landsman except the views from above. 

We may hence cross to Inttow Quay by the ferry (p. 218) 
and walk up the other side of the river to Bidefoid Station 
(3 miles), or else return by the road through Noriham^ about 
the same distance, with the chance of an omnibus on the way. 
Any one who has the bump of locality will have little 
difficulty in leaving the road to find his way by paths nearer 
the water, leading through fields to the hamlet of Clea/o^ 
houteiy beyond which begins the river walk from the Quay. 
Yet the road, rather shut in as it is, may prove the shorter 
cut in the end. 

TOBBINQTON 

Qldbe HoM; HdLidon PrivaU HcM, ete. 

This is another place which no one should fail to visit 
from Bideford. It is seven miles up the river, the terminus 
of the railway, which gives only tantalising glimpses of those 
lovely banks. There is a choice of roads ; the one to be re- 
commended being that along the left bank, which presently 
crosses the mouth of the Yeo to strike up a hill, but in 
general runs fedrly level between the wooded heights and the 
river whose windings it follows more or less futhfully. The 
return from Torrington might be made either on the right 
side, or by a slight circuit on the heights above the left bank 
so as to pass the ruins of FrlthelBtock, an Augustinian 
Priory, then Monkleigh with its prominent church tower, 
and so down through Lcmdcross to the river. 

The Yeo bridge, then the village of L^ndcrosSy supposed 
birthplace of General Monk, left behind on the river road, 
through the trees above there is a glimpse of Annery, one of 
the mansions celebrated in '' Westward Ho 1 " then half-way 
to Torrington comes a fine view of Wear Gifford on the 
further bank, to be reached by a toll bridge, or from the 
old Torrington Road running behind it From our road 
opposite, the grey ivied pile of the Hall, the Church, and the 
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Rectory make a very Btrlking group. The interior of the 
house is not shown to the public, but the tourist would be 
fortunate who could come by a sight of its tapestried 
chambers and the elaborately carved roof of the hall. The 
Strawberry Gardens of Wear Qi£ford are open to him. 

Three miles more bring us to the station of Qreat 
Torrington, as its full style is, LitUe Torringtan lying to 
the south. A short cut is made by taking the last mile or 
so along the line ; but we are not quite sure how far the 
L. & S.-W. R. Ck). consent to this convenience. The station 
stands a good part of a mile short of the town {omnibu8\ 
which lies on the further slope, and we must mount to it 
over a Common. We make its first acquaintance by two 
remai'kable features : on the left a cemetery that suggests a 
nobleman's grounds ; on the right an unusually picturesque 
Union with pretty garden and chapeL In returning to the 
station, a pleasant detour could be made by keeping down 
the cemetery wall, and striking through a fern-clad valley. 

The first street entered beyond the cemetery is hardly up 
to the promise of this introduction, so we advise the stranger 
to hold by the edge of the Common, round the Union wall, 
where he will look over a fine bend of the Torridge. Coming 
down into the town this way, he soon sees the Fountain and 
Clock Tower in the Market Place, at the edge of which a 
nook of green guides him into the Churchyard. The old 
Church was blown up in the Civil War, but its successor is 
not unworthy of the place ; it contains a fine reredos. Close 
at hand he will find the small remains of the Castle, then on 
Castle Hill an Obelisk set up as a Waterloo monument 
From the Castle Bowling Green there is a celebrated view, 
which has caused Torrington to be likened to Jerusalem. 
Bowling has always been held in special esteem at Torrington, 
which is to this game almost what St Andrews is to golfing ; 
but here there are also golf links on the Common. The 
industry that keeps this town of three to four thousand in- 
habitants so prosperous is glove-making, as Bideford has for 
its staple the idyllic manufacture of collars and cuffs. 

Another enterprise of the district is the North Devon Clay 
Works at Iffarland (6 mUes), to which a beautifully wooded 
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walk might be taken by the light railway built to bring the 
clay to Torrington Station. 

The Torridge. — Besides bowling, fishing is a great pastime 
at Torrington, and one need not be a very ardent devotee of 
Izaac Walton to take any excuse for visiting the lovely 
course of the Torridge. We regret that space does not allow 
us to go much further into a country little visited by tourists, 
where an independent explorer would find it well worth his 
while to wander by villages mostly perched high over the 
wooded valley. 

Such a lofty village is Beaford — some half-dozen miles by 
road — overlookmg from the right bank sinuous carves of the 
river, which above Torrington receives another of Devon's many 
Yeo streams, their confluence a charming scene. Above Beaford, 
Yew Bridge is one of the finest spots, over which stands Dolton, 
with its pretty church, containmg an ancient font On the 
left side, a little higher up, Meath Church is an example of the 
fast-disappearing style of galleried and whitewashed architecture. 
Here the river may usually be crossed by stones at the ford ; then 
soon one comes to the junction of the Okementi which one might 
follow up to the purlieus of Dartmoor. A little above the con- 
fluence is ffele Bridge, a couple of miles from HatherUigh (p. 175). 
The distance so far is about ten miles from Torrington as the crow 
flies ; but one would have to do with devious roads, and would 
often be tempted to turn aside to the winding Torridge, two or 
three bends of which may be seen from one point. 

The vigorous pedestrian would do well in keeping with this 
crooked river towards its sources on the Cornish border, close to 
the head of the Tamar, following it at all events to Black Tor- 
rington (inn), then perhaps striking across to HalwiU Jv/MAwa. 
Several miles higher up, at Woodford Bridge (inn), he would cross 
the road by which it is 7 miles to Holswinihy Junction, and only 
about as far back to Torririgton, So great is the bend taken by 
this river that as he approaches its source, one who has tracked it 
up from Torrington comes nearer its mouth than he has been on 
most of a long day's meandering course. 

This is no cyclists' paradise, but for their guidance we may 
mention some distances from Torrington. 

To Okehampton (p. 168) by Little Torrington, Hele Bridge, and 
Hatherleigh, 25 miles. 

To HoUworthy (p. 174) by Frithelstock, 15 miles. 

To HarOand Point (p. 231) by the Yeo Valley, about 20 miles. 

To Umberleigh Station (p. 180), 9 miles. 

To Ba/mttapU (p. 182), 18 miles. 
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CLOVELLT AND HABTLAHD 

We bave left to the last the most famous excursion in 
these parts, which will bring us to the boundary of Devon. 
Everybody has heard of Clovelly, that quaint village hanging 
in a cliff-cleft, so steep that the thoroughfare seems a ladder 
rather than a street, and so narrow as to be impassable for 
any carriage larger than a wheelbarrow, the whole embedded 
in rich woods and the rare blooms flourishing here like 
weeds. Bideford is the nearest town (11 miles) to this 
romantic nook. Besides excursion parties frequently made 
up at Bideford, coaches run both morning and afternoon in 
summer ; and all the year the mail carriage leaving Bideford 
Post-Oifice early in the morning will take passengers who 
have booked places the night before. Parties of not less 
than eight, reaching Bideford with through tickets by early 
morning train, can have a special conveyance provided on 
previous notice to the stationmaster. By boat, also, Clovelly 
is visited from Initow or Appledore. But the safest and 
most satisfactory way of going there is on one's own legs, 
especially as the last 3 miles, to be fully enjoyed, should in 
any case be so done. 

By taking advantage of any of the public conveyances one way, 
as far as the Hobby Drive, the tourist who shrinks from a 25-mile 
walk might keep mmself fresh for walking back along the coast, so 
as to visit Buckish (or Bucks) Mill, a cove 2 or 8 miles east, 
which some think as fine as Clovelly itself. At low tide one oan 
walk along the shore, else it will be necessary to take the road 
from the Hobby Drive till the lane for Buckish is reached. As 
another way back to Bideford, instead of keeping the high road, we 
may strike off at Home's Cross to gain the coast again at the wild 
rocks of Peppercombe^ and thence return by Abbotsham or by 
Westward Ho (p. 222). The walk along the beach from Pepper- 
combe to Westward Ho, however, is rather fatiguing. 

The coach road goes up the steep streets of Bideford to 
follow pleasant heights some little way back from the sea. 
Outside of the town there are views of the finely timbered 
grounds of Moretoriy then in about 3 miles is passed PorUedge 
Hotise, seat of the Coffin family for many centuries. The 
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JJoops Inn ifl half-way to Clovelly ; and here we might 
descend to reach those other points of the coast already 
mentioned. At OloveUy Orossj more than a mile from the 
Tillage, the coach running on to Bade must he left, a wag- 
gonette heing provided, which vehicle again does not carry 
passengers quite into the village, where donkeys are the only 
means of transport But those who can walk at all should hy 
all means have left the coach 8 miles from Bideford, at the 
entrance to the famous '< Hohhy " Drive, constructed hy a 
former owner of the great house of the neighbourhood, 
OloveUy (hurt A charge of 4d. is made for admission ; Is. for 
carriages. This way winds through lovely woods over^ 
hanging the sea for nearly 3 miles, and finally opens into the 
village street about the middle, a quarter of a mile above the 
harbour. 

OloTelly still retains its unsophisticated charms, though 
BO much visited, and rising not only as a show place but as a 
resort with lovers of the beautiful In summer its contracted 
and unconventional accommodations are much run upon. 
Its chief hostelries are the New Inn^ half-way up, and the 
Bed Liohj down below on the harbour, both in keeping with 
the place. On fine days these inns are apt to be invaded by 
steamboat excursionists from Ilfracombe. 

The name Clovelly is understood to mean '*a shut-in 
valley," which but tamely describes the situation of this place. 
The slope in parts is almost precipitous, and has every here 
and there to be overcome by steps. The only patch of level 
is a sort of landing in the street-staircase, two-thirds of the 
way down, commanding a view of the harbour, which forms 
a village-centre and eyrie for the local mariners. Pretty 
cottages line the street on either side, here two or three 
together, there standing apart, almost all with gardens, 
perched on every coign of vantage, and turned at any angle 
to the winding thoroughfare. At one point the village 
seems to end abruptly, till the stranger discovers that the 
road is literally carried through a house, which blocks the 
way, by means of an archway. A little below, the tiny 
harbour is reached, with its quaint little rustic pier, 
sheltering red -sailed fishing-boats, while the whole of this 
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fishermen's Arcadia is embowered and half- hidden in trees 
which come down to meet the odours of tar, fish, and brine, 
rising to suggest one side of its mingled characteristics. 

The Ch/wrch contains many monuments of the Garys, 
and a brass to the memory of Charles Kingsley, who has 
brought so many strangers to this *' strip of semi-tropic para- 
dise,'' which he judges unsurpassed in England. His father 
was rector of Clovelly, and thus both the sons came by their 
enthusiastic admiration of this country. dovelly seems to 
have sat in part for the picture of " Bavenshoe " in Henry 
Eingsley's novel ; it is believed also to have furnished some 
features for " Aberalva " in his brother's Two Years Ago, But 
indeed it has been often described, notably in Dickens's 
Message from the Sea, 

Besides the Hobby Drive, the following are the ohief points to 
be visited about Clovelly. 

dovelly Dikes. Where the village road joins the main Bide- 
ford and Hartland Road will be found the extensive circular 
British Camp, known as JXtehen HillSf otherwise Clovelly Dikes, 
occupying a lofty position a little way back from the sea. The 
three trenches vary from 18 to 20 feet in depth ; the diameter of 
the outer trench is 1300 feet, the inner one forms a panillelogram 
of about 360 by 300 feet There is a wide view frt)m the top of the 
Dikes, where the rich loveliness of Clovelly may be seen set in 
relief against the bleak moorlands behind. A return might be 
made by the Hobby Drive. The pedestrian should turn to the left 
from the Dikes eastwards along the Bideford Road ; and again to 
the left at right angles at the second turning on that side, by a 
lane which joins the Hobby Drive a mile out of Clovelly. This 
lengthens the whole walk to nearly 4 miles. 

Clovellv Court is half a mile to the west of the village. The 
mansion close to the church is a modern one, the old home of the 
Carys having been burned down at the end of last century. The 
grounds are open to visitors by favour of the owner every day but 
Tuesday and Saturday, a small charge being made, which goes to 
charities : admission by the Vellery (Me. They are of ereat beauty, 
the paths winding by lichen-covered rocks and through leafy glens 
and ferny combes opening suddenly upon the sea. The show of 
rhododendrons early in the season is very fine. 

Gallantry Bower, strange name for such a stem scene, is a sheer 
cliff (380 feet) which overlooks a glorious panorama of sea on the 
one side and richly-wooded country on the other. The name is 
probably a corraption of an old Cornish word, but it has prompted 
a version of the well-worn legend of a Lover's Leap, it stands 
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about a mile, as the crow flies, westwards along the coast from 
Clovelly Harbour. To reach it the way is through the grounds of 
Clovelly Court, then striking down to the coast, and for the last 
half-mUe keeping the ridge of the cliffs. 

Mouth Mill, a pretty combe, where two streams unite, opening 
to the sea, is reached by continuing along the same track naif a 
mile further. Off the headland forming the eastern boundary of 
the little bay are the curious detached Black Church BockSf worn 
by the Atlantic waves into large natural arches, through which a 
boift may safely pass in calm weather. The pools here make a rich 
hunting-ground for naturalists. From Mouth Mill the return may 
be varied bv following the cart-road up the western branch of the 
combe for half a mile, then taking tne first turning to the left, 
which mounts the hillside and rejoins the Gallantry Bower route 
near Clovelly Court, returning past it again to Clovelly. This 
round altogether makes about 4 miles. 

Beyond Clovelly comes the huge and wild parish of 
Hartland, a bare upland country of rounded tops, between 
which nestle rich hollows. The mail-cart from Bideford goes 
on to Ha/rttand town, returning in the afternoon. From the 
cross-roads at Clovelly Dikes to Hartland {King's Arms Hotel) 
is 3^ miles further along the Bideford Boad, or over 6 from 
Clovelly. The village lies at the base of Hartland Point, 
traversed by winding lanes, on which it is not hard to lose 
one's way, soon to be brought up by approach to the coast on 
either hand. Hartland Quay, a rock-bound harbour and pier, 
2^ miles beyond Hartland, terminates the main road from 
Bideford, being 16 miles distant from that town. 

Between Hartland and Hartland Quay is passed the stately 
mansion of Hartland Abbey, a seat of the old family of Stucley, 
reposing amid luxuriant woods on a green and pleasant valley-slope. 
Of the ancient monastery — founded by the Coimtess Elgitha in 
cratefal commemoration of the escape of her husband, Earl Godwin 
from shipwreck — the present mansion embodies the Decorated 
arched cloister, built by Abbot John of Exeter. Near this, on a 
height, stands the fine old church of Stoke St. Nectan, with its 
ornate rood-screen and other relics, among them a replica of that 
curious epitaph, "Here lie I at the chancel door," etc., which we 
saw at Emgsbridge (p. 00). 

Bv a path from Stoke Churchyard, or along the coast from 
Hartland Quay it is some 3 miles' walk to the Lighthouse on 
Hartland Point, a ^rand headland of dark rock (360 feet) jutting 
out into the Atlantic towards Lundy Island. Hence one can return 
to Clovelly by rough coast paths. 
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Into OornwaU. — Southward, some half-a-dozen miles 
along the coaat from Hartland Quay, or by lanes from Hart- 
land and Stoke St. Nectan, one could reach the picturesque 
village of Welcombe, with another old church of St Nectan, 
lying close to the Cornish border, a good mile inland from 
the little bay of Wdcombe Mouth. Some quarter of a 
mile further, on the actual border-line of Cornwall, — ^the 
brook that here enters the sea dividing the counties -<* is 
Marsluid Month, scene of the interview in <* Westward 
Ho I " between the fair " Rose of Torridge " and the « White 
Witch" ; and Kingsley is not the only novelist who has taken 
impressive scenery from this iron-bound, storm-lashed coast, 
broken by the characteristic combes, each with '' its black 
field of jagged sharkVtooth rock, which paves the cove from 
side to side, streaked with here and there a pink line of shell 
sand, and laced with white foam from the eternal surge, 
stretching in parallel lines out to the westward, in strata set 
upright on edge or tilted towards each other at strange angles 
by primeval earthquakes : — such is the ' Mouth ' — as those 
coves are called. To landward, all richness, softness, and 
peace ; to seaward, a waste and howling wilderness of rock 
and roller, barren to the fisherman, and hopeless to the ship- 
wrecked mariner." 

But now we have strayed into the limits of our Cornwall 
Guide. Some 2 miles over the border is the first Cornish 
village, MorwenstoWf standing on the wild cliffs famed by its 
former vicar, R. S. Hawker, the poet. Further south, 16 
miles from Hartland byroad, comes Bvde^ terminus of the short 
L. and S.-W. R. branch line from Hohworfhy (p. 174), 10 miles 
away, on the western edge of Devon. 
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(Thefigu/res given as rovmd numbers, fractions neglected ; and, 
in d<mbt, the longer distance usually preferred) 



ROADS FROM EXETER 



EZETBB TO LTMB BEQIS 

(py the Coast) 89 MUes. 



Maes. 
4 
5 
2 
5 
8 
8 



Topsliain (p. 89) 
Lympstone (p. 39) 
Ezmouth (p. 40) 
Budleigh Salterton (p. 21) 
Otterton (p. 20) 
Sidmoutli (p. 17) 

[Ufi to Honiton (p. 11) 9 mi^es] 
Seaton (p. 7) 9 

{Uft to Axmlttsterii^. 5) 7 miles] 
Lyme Regis (p. 6) s 

Total 39 

The direct road from Exeter to 
Lyme B^s, keeping fiirther 
back from the coast, Is 28 
miles. This diverges right trom. 
No. IL 2 miles out of Bxeter. 

Exeter to Sidmouth direct by 
Clytit St, Mary (p. 89) and 
Newton PoppWord (p. 20) 15 
miles. 

II 

EXETER TO OHARD 

(Lovdon Road) SO Miles. 

Honiton Olyst (p. 14) 4 

Honiton (p. li) 13 

[right to AxmtnsterC^. 6) 

9 miles] 

(8 miles on, left to Taunton 14 

mUes) 

Ohard (p. 6) 18 

Total 80 
(Ohard to London 188 miles) 



III 



EXETER TO TAUNTON 
82 Miles. 



Pinhoe (p. 14) 
BroadclyBt (p. 14) 
OnUompton (p. 8) 
Wellington (p. 2) 
Tannton (p. 2) 



Hlleik 
8 
2 
8 
12 
7 



Total 82 
(Taunton on to Brist61,44 miles) 

IV 
EXETER TO DULVERTON 



27 Miles. 



Stoke Canon (p. 4) 

Bloklelgh (p. 42) 

Tiverton (p. 48) 

Eze Bridge (near Dulverton Sta- 
tion, p. 45) 10 

(Road forward to Mlnehead 18 
miles.) 

DnlvertonTownGeft)(pp.45,181) 2 

Total 27 

(Dulverton Town to Lynmouth 
24 miles.) 



EXETER TO BARNSTAPLE 
40 Miles. 



Oredlton (p. 46) 
Oopplestone (p. 178) 
Eggetford (p. 179) 



8 

4 
9 



R 
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QUIDB TO DBVONSHIBB 



Maes. 
Portsmoutli Amu (p. 180) 7 

Umberleigh Bridge (p. 180) 4 

[left to Torrittgton, riglU to Soatb 

MoltoOr each about 8 miles] 
BlBliopB Tawton (p. 180) 

BaniBtaple (p. 182) J 

Total 40 



BaniBtaple to Bideford 
tonfraoombe 
toLynton 

VI 



9 
11 
17 



BXETER TO OKEHAMPTON 

22 Miles. 



Taphouse 
Orockemwell 
Sticklepath (p. 167) 
Okehampton (p. 168) 



7 
4 
8 
8 

Total 22 



Okeliamptou to Torrington 
to Launoeston 
to Tavistock 
to Plymoutli by 

Tavistock 



VII 
EXETER TO FLTMOUTH 

(over DaHmoor) 42 Miles. 

Pocombe Bridge (p. 68) 

Moreton Hampstead (p. 68) 

Two Bridges (p. 69) 

[right to Tavistock 9 mOes] 
[Wt to Asbburton 12 miUs\ 

Princetown (p. 146) 

Roborongb (p. 181) 

nymouth (p. 108) 



25 
19 
16 

80 



1 
11 

IS 



2 
9 
6 



Total 42 



VIII 

EXETER TO TORQUAY 

Qyy HaUon) 28 Miles. 

AlphlxLgton (p. 48) 
Cbudlelgb (p. 50) 
Newton Abbot (p. 62) 

[right to Moreton Hampstead 

(p. 163) 12 miles] 

[10 to Teignmoutb (p. 58) 

6 miles] 

TorQuay (p. 65) 



IX 

EXETER TO TORQUAY 

Qyu the Coast) 28 Miles. 

^ Miles. 

AlpUngtonOp. 48) l 

Exxninster (p. 63) 8 

StaroroBB (p. 58) f 

DawllBh (p. 54) 4 

Teignmouth (p. 68) ^ ^^ » 
[HgM to Newton Abbot (p. 62) 
QmOes] 

Torquay (p. 65) _8 

Total 23 



EXETER TO PLYMOUTH 



(Tby Torquay) 

Torquay (VIII. IX.) 
Totnes (p. 88) 
Avonwlok (p. 89) 
Ivybridge (p. 98) 
Plymoutb (p* 108) 



XI 



55 Miles. 



23 
9 
6 
7 

10 

Total 55 



EXETER TO PLYMOUTH 



(by A^iiyurton) 

Gbudlelgb (p. 50) 
Asbburton u>. 67) 
South Brent (p. 89) 
Ivybridge (p. 98) 
P^mouth (p. 108) 



48 Miles. 



10 

10 

8 

5 

10 



Total 28 



Total 43 
XII 
EXETER TO KINOSBRIDGE 

(py the Coast) 48 MUes. 

Torquay (VIII. IX.) 
Dartmouth (Ferry, p. 81) 
Tor OroBB (p. 88) 
Elngsbridge (p. 89) 



28 
10 

8 
7 



Total 48 

XIII 

EXETER TO EINOSBRIDGE 

(py Totnes) 86 Miles. 

Newton Abbot (p. 62) 16 

Totnes (p. 88) 8 

HalweU , <> 

[left to Dartmoatb 8 m-Ues] 

Kangsbridge(p. 89) _7 

Total 86 
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ROADS FROM PLYMOUTH 
For Plyrrumth to Exeter see albove Moutes, VII. X, XL 



FL7M0UTH TO KINOSBBIDOB 



20 MUes. 



Brixton (p. 127) 
YeaJinpton (p. 127) 
Modbnry (p. 99) 
Klngsbndge (p. 89) 



Miles. 
5 
2 
6 
8 



(Eingsbridg( 
Torcross 16 mill 



Total 20 

e to Dartmouth by 
.68 — ^Torquay 26 miles) 

II 
FLTMOXTTH TO TOBQUAT 

82 Miles. 

Ivybridge (p. 98) 11 

Avonwlok (p. 89) 6 

Totnes (p. 83) 6 

Paignton (p. 76) 6 

Torquay (p. 65) 8 



Total 82 



III 



PLTMOUTH TO ASHBUBTON 

24 MUes. 



Ivybridge (p. 98) 
Bnckfastlelgh (p. 166) 
Asbburton (p. 166) 



11 

10 

8 



Total 24 

(Ashburton to Two Bridges 12 
miles, Tavistock 21 mues) 

IV 
PLTMOUTH TO OKBHAMPTON 

81 Miles. 

Boborougb (p. 181) 6 

Horrabridge Sta. (p. 188) 6 

Tavistock (p. 184) 6 

Lydford (on left of road, p. 170) 6 

Okebampton (p. 168) 10 

Total 81 

(Okebampton to Exeter 22 miles 
—to Lannceston 18 miles) 



PLTMOUTH TO BABN8TAPLB 



66 Miles. 



Miles. 

Saltash (p. 121) 4 

Oalllngton 10 

Lannceston 10 

HolBworthy (p. 174) 14 

Woodford Bridge (p. 227) 7 

FritbelBtook (p. 225) 6 

{rigTu to TorHngton 2 miXes] 
LandcroBS (p. 225) 4 

Bldeford (p. 219) 2 

Instow (p. 218) 8 

Barnstaple (p. 182) 6 



TotiJ 66 



VI 



PLTMOUTH TO LISKEABD 

19 Miles. 

Tcrpolnt Ferry 

Polbatblok 

Llskeard 



2 

() 

8 



Total 19 

(Liskeard to Bodmin 12 miles 
— ^to Truro 88 miles) 

VII 
PLTMOUTH TO FOWET 



29 Miles. 



Polbatblok (VI.) 

Pelynt 

Fowey 



11 

18 

6 

Total 29 



vin 



OIBOULAB RUN FBOM 
PLTMOUTH 

{over Dartmoor) 63 Miles. 

Asbburton (III. p. 166) 24 

Two Bridges (p. 149) 12 

Boboronen (p. 181) il 

Plymontn 6 

Total 68 
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ROADS IN NORTH DEVON 



TAUNTON TO BABNSTAFLE 



60 MUes. 



Miles. 
11 

4 
6 
2 



WlTelaoomlM (p. 180) 
Venn Gross (p. 180) 
Bampton (p. 45) 
Stnokeridge Bridge 

[right to Minebead (p. 204) 

21 mi^es] 

Sontli Molten (p. 181) 16 

[a miZe hewmd South Motion, 
right to Btackmoor Cross (p. 
208), for Lynton 19 mUeSy aiuL 
Ittracombe 22 miZe«] 
8wlmbrid«e (p. 182) 7 

Barnstaple (p. 182) 4 



Jotaiso 



II 



MXHEHEAI) TO BARNSTAPLE 

86 Miles. 

Porlook rp. 204) 6 

Gonnty Oate (p. 205) 8 

Lynmouth (p. 202) 4 

Parraoombe (p. 203) 5 

Blackmoor Gate (p. 20S) 2 
[right to Utracombe (p. 188) 

Lozbore (p. 204) 4 

Ghelf ham (p. 208) 2 

Barnstaple (p. 182) 6 



Total 86 



III 



BARNSTAPLE TO LTNTON OB 
LTNMOUTH (p. 202) 

17 Miles. 

As n.— reversed 

IV 
BABNSTAPLE'TO ILFBAGOMBE 

11 Miles. 

Milltown(p. 187) 4 

Blttadon(p. 187) I 2 

nfiraoombe (p. 188), 6 

Total 11 



BARNSTAPLE TO HARTLAND 



22 Miles. 

Bldeford <p. 219) 
Hobby Cwte (p. 229) 
Glovelly Gross (p. 229) 
Hartland (p. 2Si) 



VI 



MileR. 
9 
8 
2 
8 

Total 22 



OKEHAMPTON TO Bn[>EFORD 

80 Miles. 



Hatberlelgli (p. 176) 
Meath (p. 227) 
Torrlngton Station (p. 226) 
Bideford(p. 219) 



9 

3 

12 
6 

Total 80 



VII 



DX7LVERT0N STATION TO 
LTNMOUTH 

26 MUes. 

Dnlverton Town (p. 181) 
Winsford Hill (p. 181) 
Simonsbath (p. 216) 
Lynmoutli (p. 202) 



2 

6 

8 

10 



Total 26 

VIII 

BIDEFORD TO LAND'S END 

106 Miles.! 

GlOTelly Gross (p. 229) 10 

Kllkhampton 10 

Gamelford 21 

Wadebrldge 11 

St. Golnmb Major 8 

[right to New Quay 8 miUs] 

MitolieU 7 

[^fl to Truro 7 mUea] 

Redruth 18 

[left to Palmoutb 10 miZes] 

Gambome 8 

[Uft to tAe Llsard 21 mtZes] 

St.Erth 7 

[right to St, Ives 4 miles} 

Penzanoe 6 

Land's End 10 

Total 106 



1 For ftirther detail, see our Ovide to ConwaU, 



INDEX 



Abbotsham, 224 
Abbotskerswell, 64 
Abbot* 8 Way, the, 148 
Affeton Castle2l79 
Aller Pottery Works, 68 
Alphington, 48 
Anchor Stone, the, 86 
Aiiglinq on Dcvrtmoorf 144 
Anstey s.Cove, 74 
Anthony, 122 
Ap^ledore, 224 
Arhngton, 204 
Ashburton, 156 
Ashbory, 174 
Ashcombe, 67 
Ashton, 50, 52 
Atherington, 180 
Aveton Gifford, 95 
Avon River, 89, 95, 98 
Avonwick, 89 
"Awns and Dendles," 100 
Axe Valley, 5, 6 
Axminster, 5 
Axmoat^, 7 

Babbicombe Bay, 74 
Badgeworthy Water, 214 
Baggy Point, 187, 199 
Bampton, 45 
Bantham, 128 
Barbrook Mill, 209 
Barle River, 181, 217 
Barnstaple, 182 
Beacon HiU (BadleighX 22 
Beaford, 227 
Beardown, 150 
Becky Falls, 162 
Beer, 8 

Beer Alston, 184 
Bee Sands, 88 
BeUever Tor. 158 
Belstone, 168 
Belstone Cleave, 167 
Belvidere Tower, 49 



Berry Head, 80 
Beny Pomeroy, 84 
Berrynarbor, 195 
Blckjngton, 64 
Bickleigh, 42 
Bickleigh Vale, 181 
Bicton, 20 
Bideford, 219 
Bigbury, 95 
Bigbury Bay, 128 
Bishops Nympton, 181 
Bishops Tavrton, 180 
Bishopsteignton, 60 
Bishop's Walk, 74 
Bittadon, 187 
Blackbnry Castle, 8 
Black Down Hills, 2 
Blackmoor, 203 
Black Torrington, 227 
Bolbury Down, 96 
Bolt Head, 94 
Bolt Tail, 95 
Bone Caves, 70, 80 
Bottor Rock, 161 
Bovey Tracey, 160 
Bovey Valley, 160 
Bovlsand Bay, 128 
Bow, 178 
Bow Station, 175 
Bowringsleigh, 90 
Bradford,l75 
Bradley Woods, 64 
Bradmere Pool, 166 
Bradninch, 8 
Braitor. 178 
Bramprord Speke, 42 
Branscombe, 8, 10 
Bratton Clovelly, 178 I 
Bratton Fleming, 208 
Brannton, 186 
Brannton Bnrrows, 186 
Brendon, 210, 214 
Brent Hill, 98 
Brent Tor, 188, 140, 178 
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Bridestowe, 170 
Bridford, 52 
Brightley Priory, 170 
Britannia, the, 81 
Brixham, 79 
Brixton, 127 
Broadbury, 178 
Broad Glyst, 14 
Buck&stleigh, 156 
Buckish MiU, 228 
Buckland Abbey, 1S4 
Buckland Beacon, 158 
Buckland Drives, 157 
Buckland Monachorum, 188 
Buckland on the Moor, 158 
Bude, 232 

Budleigh Salterton, 21 
Bull Point, 198 
Buller's HiU, 50 
Burrator, 132 
Burr Islfiuid, 95 

Cad River, 131 

Cadaford Bridge, 181 

Cadbury Oastle, 43 

Gadeleigh, 48 

Cairn Top, 198 

Calstock, 129 

Castle Dyke, 60 

Castle Hill, 182 

Castor, 166 

Catwater, the, 118 

Cavvsand Bay, 120 

Cawsand Beacon, 167 

Chagford, 164 

Chains, the, 216 

Challacorabe, 216 

Chambercombe Valley, 194 

Chapleton Station, 180 

Chapman Barrowb, 216 

Charlton, 88, 91 

Chelfham, 203 

Childe's Tomb, 148 

Chittlehampton, 180 

Chivelstone, 94 

Christow, 52 

Chudleigh, 60 

Chulmleigh, 179 

Ohurchstow, 90 

Churston, 79 

Clapper Bridges, 151 

Classen well Pool, 148 

Clovelly, 228 

Clovelly Court, 280 

Clovelly Cross, 229 

Clovelly Dykes, 230 

Clyst St. George, 89 

Clyst St. Mary, 39 

Clyst Valley, 14, 89 

Coaches, 198, 208, 204, 228 

Coaches on Dartmoor^ 186, 166, 161 

Cockington, 72 



Coddon Hill. 180 
Colebrook, 175 
Coleridge, 179 
Coljrford, 7 
Colyton, 7 

Combe in Teignhead, 60 
Combe Martin, 196 
Combe Raleigh, 18 
Combe Royiu], 90 
Compass Cove, 82 
Compton Castle, 72 
Copplestone, 178 
Comwood, 100, 181 
Coryton, 140 
Cothele House, 129 
Cotley Castle, 52 
Cottages, Devonshire, 48 
Countess Wear, 87 
Countisbury, 210 
County Gate, the, 205, 814 
County Wall, the, 216 
Cowley, 87 
Cowsic Glen, 150 
Cranbrook Castle, 164 
Cranmere Pool, 150 
Crediton, 46 
Creedy Valley, 46, 47 
Crocken Tor, 149 
Crown Hill, 117 
Croyde Bay, 187 
Cullompton, 8 
Culm Valley, 2-4 
Culmstock, 2 
Cut Hill, 150 
Cycling BoiUes, 102 



Dart River, 149, 151, 158, 157, 169 

Dart, the, 48, 86 

Dartmeet, 158 

Dartmoor, 141 

Dartmoor Prison, 147 

Dartmouth, 81 

Dartington, 86 

Dawllsh, 54 

Dean, 155 

Denbury Down, 64 

Dennabridge Pound, 158 

Devonport, 114 

Dewerstone, the, 181 

Ditchen Hills, 280 

Dittisham, 86 

Dockyard, Devonport, 116 

Dodbrooke, 90 

Dolbury, 4, 48 

Dolton, 227 

Doone Glen, the, 216 

Dousland, 182, 146 

Dowlands Landslip, 9 

Down St Mary, 179 

Dowrish, 47 

Drake's Island, 118 
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DrewsteigntoD, 166 
Dulverton, 45. 181 
Dumpton Hill 18 
Dunkeswell Abbey, 13 
Dunsford, 52, 165 
Dunterton, 188 

Bast Budleigh, 21 

East Lyn Olen, the, 210 

East Okement, the, 169 

Eddystone Lighthouse, 125 

Egg Buckland, 117 

Eggesford, 179 

Endsleigh Cottage, 188 

Erme, uie, 95 

Erme VaUey, 98, 99, 148 

Ermington, 99 

Eze Bridge, 45 

Eze Estuary, 6 

Eze Head, 216 

Eze VaUey, 42, 45, 181, 217 

Exeter, 28 

Cathedral, 28 

Churches, 83 

City, 26 

Environs, 85 

Ezcursions, 88 

History, 24 

Hotels, 28 

Institutions, 84 

Routes to, 1 

Stations, 23 
Ezminster, 53 
Ezmoor, 215 
Ezxnoutli, 40 
Ezwick, 87 

Parway, 12 

Femworthy Circle, 151 

Filleigh, 182 

Fingle Bridge, 165 

Fitzford, family legends of, 186 

Fitz's Wells, 148 

Fleet Drive, the, 96, 98 

Ford Abbey, 5 

Ford House, 62 

Foreland, the, 211 

Foz Tor, 148 

Fremington, 218 

Frithelstock, 226 

Fur Tor, 187 

Gallantry Bower, 280 
Oara Bridge Station, 89 
Oeorgeham, 186 
Oidleigh, 166 
Glenthome, 214 
Goodleigh, 208 
Ooodrington Sands, 79 
Great Haldon, 48 
Great Hangman, the, 197 



Great Links Tor, 173 

Great Mis Tor, 189 

Great Western BaUvxty, 2, 97, 131 

Grey Wethers, the, 161 

Grimspound, 152 

Chibbins, tJie, 172 

Haccombe, 60 
Halberton, 46 
Haldon, 6 
Haldon Hills, 48 
Hall Sands, 88 
Halwill Junction, 174 
Hameldown, 152 
Hamoaze, the, 118, 121 
Hangman Point, 196 
Hare Tor, 178 
Harford, 99 
Harpford Wood, 17 
Harter Tor, 147 
Hartland, 231 
Hatherleigh, 175, 227 
Hawkesdown, 7 
Hay Tor, 157, 161 
Heanton Punchardon, 185 
Heathfleld, 160 
Heavitree, 86 
Heddon's Mouth, 218 
Hele, 8, 195 
Helesborough Hill, 191 
Hembnry (Sstle, 156 
Hembury Fort, 18 
Hemerdon Ball, 101 
Hemyock, 2 
Hennock, 161 
Hessary Tor, 147 
Hezworthy, 163 
High Peak, 20 
High Week, 63 
High Willhayes, 170 
Higher White Tor, 149 
Hoarock Water, the, 210 
Hobby Drive, the, 229 
Holbeton, 100 
Holcombe, 60 
Holdstone Barrows, 197 
Holne, 159 
Holne Chace, 157 
Holsworthy, 174, 227, 282 
Honlton, 11 
Honiton Clyst, 14 
Hope Cove, 96, 128 
Hope's Nose, 74 
Horrabridge, 188 
Horwood, 221 
Hunter's Inn, the, 213 

Ide, 60 

nfiraoombe, 188 
Ilsham Drive, the, 78 
Ilsington, 64 
Instow, 218 
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Ippleden, 64 
Ivybridge, 96, 98 

Kennford, 49 
Kentisbary Down, 208 
Kenton, 54 
Kent's Hole, 70 
Kes Tor, 166 
Killerton Park, 4 
Kingsand, 120 
Kingabrldge, 89 
KingskersweU, 8, 71 
Kingsleu'B N&vds, 219, 280, 282 
Kingsteignton, 61 
Kingswear, 80 
Kitley River, 127 
Kit's Steps, 172 

Ladram Bay, 20 

Laira, 122 

Lake Head Ponnd, 161 

Landcross, 225 

Landkey, 182 

Landslips, near Seaton, 9 

Landulph, 129 

Lapford, 179 

Leeis, 87 

Lee Abbey, 211 

Lee Bay, 197 

Lee Moor, 128 

Lether Tor, 182 

Lidwell, 60 

Lifton, 140 

Lincombe Drive, the, 78 

Little Dart, the, 179 

Littleham, 41, 221 

Little Haldon, 48 

Little Hangman, 196 

Little Hempston, 85 

Little Links Tor, 178 

Little Mis Tor, 139 

Livermead Bay, 72 

Loddiswell Station, 89 

London and SouthrWestem BaUtDaVf 

4, 108, 184, 178 
Lopwell, 180 
" Loma Doone," 215 
Loxbeare, 45 
Loxhore, 204 
Lnesdon, 158, 159 
Lundy Island, 200 
Luscombe Castle, 66 
Lustleigh, 162 
Lustleigh Cleave, 97 
Lyd, the, 171 
Lydford, 140, 171 
Lyke Way, the, 150, 171 
Lyme Regis, 6, 9 
Lympstone, 89 
Lyn Cleave, 209 
Lynher River, 121 
Lynmoutli, 205 



Lyns, East and West, the, 205 
Lsrnton, 206 

Maker Ghorch, 120 
Malborough, 91 
Malmsmead, 214 
Mamhead, 54, 66 
Manaton, 162 
Marble W<yrk»y 76 
Mardon Down, 168 
Marisco Castle, 200 
Maristowe, 180 
Marland, 226 
Marldon, 72 
Marsh MUls, 128 
Marsland Mouth, 282 
Martinhoe, 218 
Mary Tavy, 187, 140 
Meadfoot Sands, 78 
Meath, 227 
Meavy, 182 
Meavy, the, 181 
Meldon HiU, 167 
Meldon Viaduct, the, 169 
Membland Drive, 96, 100, 128 
Merchant's Cross, the, 182 
Merripit Hill, 152 
Merrivale Bridge, 188 
Mew Stone, the, 127 
MUber Woods, 68 
Millbay, 118 
Millbrook, 120 
MiUslade, 214 
Milltown, 187 
Minehead, 204 
Mis Tors, 189 
Modbury, 96, 99 
Molland, 181 
Monkleigh, 225 
Morchard Bishop, 178 
Morebath Station, 46, 180 
Moreton Hampstead, 168 
Morte Bay, 199 
Morthoe, 198 
Morthoe Station, 187 
Morwellham Quay, 180, 187 
Morwell Rocks, 180, 187 
Morwenstow, 232 
Moult, 92, 94 
Mount Batten, 123 
Mount Bdgcumbe, 119 
Mouth Mill, 281 
Muddiford, 187 
Musbury, 6. 

Newenham Abbey, 6 
Newton Abbot, 62 
Newton Abbot Junction, 160 
Newton Ferrers, 96, 127 
Newton St. Cvres, 46 
Nine Stones, the, 168 
Northam, 224 
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North Bovey, 16S 
North Hessary Tor, 147 
North Molton, 181 
North Tawton, 176 
Noss, the, 7, 127 
Nun's Cross, 148 

Oare, 215 

Oddicombe Beach, 75 
Okehampton, 168 
Okehampton Park, 170 
Okement Hill, 169 
Okement Riyers, 168, 169 
Oldaport, 100 
Oldbarrow, 214 
Oreston, 122 
Otter Valley, the, 12, 17 
Otterton, 20 
Ottery St. Mary, 15 

Paignton. 77 

ParracomDe, 203 

Parson and Clerk Bocks, 55, 67 

Peak Hill, 19 

Pear Tree Point, 88 

Pebble Ridge, The, 228 

Penlee Point, 120 

Pennsylvania Hill, 86 

Pentillie, 129 

Peter Tavy, 187 

Petit Tor, 75 

Pilton, 182 

Pinhoe, 14 

Pixie Cross, 186 

Plym, the, 102, 181 

Plymouth, 103 

Bathing, 108 

Breakwater, 118 

Churches, 111 

Environs, 117 

Excursions from, 125 

Public Buildings, 110 

Sound, 117 

The Hoe, 107 

Water Works, 132 
Plympton, 101, 131 
Plymstock, 124 
Plymtree, 3 
Pocombe Bridge, 52 
Poltimore Park, 4 
Porlock, 204, 214 
Portlemouth, 93 
Portsmouth Arms Station, 180 
Posbury HiU, 47 
Post Bridge, 161 
Poundsgate, 159 
Powderham, 58 
Prawle Point, 93 
Prestonbury, 165 
Prlnoetown. 146 
Pudcombe Cove, 80 
Pynes, 87 



Baddon Hillfl, the, 42 
BaUvxiys — 

Great Western, 180 

London and South - Western, 
178 

Lynton Line, 208 
Bame Head, 120 
RamUies, Wreck off 95 
Revelstoke, 128 
Bippon Tor, 157 
Rivers qf Dartmoor^ 144 
Road from London, 8 
Roads for Cyclists, 102 
Roborough, 131 
Roborough Down, 182 
Rockbeu«, 14, 17 
Roundham Head, 78 

St. Budeaux, 124 
St. Cyres Hill, 18 
St. John's Lake. 120 
St. Mary Church, 61, 75, 76 
St. Mary Tavy, 187 
St. Michael's Chapel, 71 
St. Nicholas Island, 118 
St. Peter Tavy, 137 
Salcombe, 92 
Salcombe Down, 19 
Salcombe Regis, 19 
Saltash, 121 
Saltram, 122 
Samford Spinney, 188 
Sampford Courtenay, 175 
Sampford Peverell, 45 
Sandford, 47 
Sandridge, 86 
Saunton Sands, 186 
Scorhill Circle, 166 
Seaton,7 
Seaton Junction, 7 
Shaldon, 59 
Sharpham Woods, 86 
Sharpitor, 148 
Shaugh Bridge, 181 
Shaugh Prior, 131 
Shebbeare, 175 
Sheepstor, 132 
Shell Top, 100 
Ship Canal, 37, 58 
Shobrooke Park, 47 
Showlsborough Castle, 216 
Shute, 6 
Sidbury. 19 
Sidmouth, 17 
Sidmouth Junction, 14 
Sillery Sands, the, 207, 211 
Silverton, 4 
Simonsbath, 216 
Sittaford Tor, 151 
Siward's Cross, 148 
Slade Down, 193 
Slapton Sands, 87 
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Smallmonth Caves, the, 195 
South Brent, 89, 97, 154 
South Hams, the, 77, 97 
South Hessary Tor, 148 
South Molton, 181 
South Molton Road, 179 
South Tawton, 167 
South Zeal, 167 
Spinster's Rock, the, 166 
Staddon Heights, 128 
Staple Tors, 189 
Starcross, 58 
Start Bay, 87 
Start Point, 88 
Staverton, 85 
Steer Point Station, 128 
Sterrage Valley, 195 
Sticklepath, 167 
Stockland Hill, 6 
Stoke Canon, 4 
Stoke Fleming, 87 
Stoke Gabriel, 86 
Stoke in Teignhead, 60 
Stoke Rivers, 203 
Stoke St. Nectan, 281 
Stokenham, 88 
Stonehouse, 118 
Stover Park, 160 
Street, 87 

Summerhouse Hill, 209 
Sutton Pool, 109 
Swimbridge, 182 



Tamar River, 128 

Tamerton Foliott, 124 

Taunton, 2 

Tavlstook, 184 

Tavy Cleave, 187, 178 

Tavy River, 180, 188, 187 

Taw River, 167, 175 

Tawstock Court, 180 

Taw Valley, the, 178, 182, 218 

Tedbum St. Mary, 47 

Teign Estuary, 7 

Teigngrace, 160 

Teigmnoutli, 58 

Teign Valley, 52, 165 

Terra Cotta Works, 76 

Thorverton, 42 

Three Barrows, 148 

Throwleigh, 167 

Thurleston, 95 

Tipton St. John's, 17 

Tiverton, 48 

Tiverton Junction, 2 

Tom Faggus, 215, 216 

Topsham, 89 

Tor Bay, 65 

Tor Bryan, 64 

Tor Cross, 88 

Tor Point Ferry, 117, 122 



Torquay, 65 

Amtisefnunts, 68 

Bathing, 70 

Boaurding Hovms, 65 

Cahs and omnibuses, 65 

Cemetery, 71 

Churches, 70 

CZimote, 67 

Coaches, 76. 97 

Cricket Field, 71 

Excursions from, 76 

Golf, 74, 79 

Hotels, 65 

BaiZJrom London, 5 

Road from London, 8 

Staiions, 8 

Steamboais, 76 
Torquay, road to, 61 
Tor Royal, 148 
Torre Abbey, the, 71 
Torre Valley, 71 

Torridge River, 174, 218, 225, 227 
Torrington, 225 
Tors of Dartmoor, 148 
Totnes, 88 

Traceys, legends of the, 198 
Trematon, 122 
Trentishoe, 197, 218 
Trusham, 51 
Turf, 37 
Tumchapel, 128 
Two Bridges, 149 

Uflfculrae, 2 
Ugborough, 98 
Ugbrooke Park, 51 
TJmberleigh Bridge, 180 
Uplyme, 10 
Upottery, 6 

Valley of Rocks, the, 212 
Venn Cross, 180 
Venn Gross Station, 45 
Virtuous Lady mine, 133, 137 
Vixen Tor, 139 

Walkham, the, 133, 189 
Walkhampton, 183 
Warberry Hill, 76 
Warleigh Tor, 124 
Warmscombe Woods, 195 
Warren, the, 54 
Washfield, 45 
Watcombe, 75 
Watermouth, 195 
Watersmeet, the, 210 
Wear Gifford, 225 
Webburn, the, 158 
Weir Head, 180 
Welcombe, 232 
Wellington Monument, 2 
Wembury, 123 
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West Alvington, 91 
Westerland Beacon, 72, 79 
West Lyn, the, 208 
West Okement, the, 169 
Westward Ho 1 222 
Whimple, 14 

Whitchurch Down, 136, 189 
WhiU Ale, 90 
Whitesand Bay, 121 
Widdecombe-in-the-Moors, 158 
Wmdmill HiU, 72 
Winkleigh, 179 
Wistman's Wood, 149 
Withycombe Raleigh, 41 
Wolborough, 62 
Wooda Bay, 212 
Wooda Station, 208 
Woodbury, 89 



Woodbnry Oastle, 22 
Woodbury Common, 21, 41 
Woodford Bridge, 175, 227 
Woolacombe Scmds, 199 
Wooston Castle, 165 
Worlington Bast and West, 179 
Wrangaton, 98 

Tarcombe, 6 

Yart, the, 6 

Tealm, the, 96, 100, 126 

Tealmpton, 96, 127 

Telverton, 182 

Yeoford Junction, 47, 146, 176, 178 

Yeo Rivers, the, 178, 181, 186, 208, 

221, 227 
Yeo Tor, 170 
Yew Bridge, 227 



THE END 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Hotels arranged Alphabetically according to Locality. 



DINNEFORD^S 



MAGNESIA 



THE PHYSICIAN'S CURE FOE 
GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, AND GRAVEL. 



SAFEST AND MOST GENTLE MEDICINE FOR 

INFANTS, CHILDREN, DELICATE FEMALES, 

AND THE SICKNESS OF PREGNANCY. 



THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, HEADACHE, 

HEARTBURN, INDIGESTION, 

SOUR ERUCTATIONS, 

BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 



DINNEFORDS 

MAGNESIA 



8 ABBBDnir. 

MtJRTLE (NEAR ABERDEEN). 

THE DEESIDE HYDROPATHIC 

(Lata Heatbcot). 

nPHIS EBtablishment containB every modem condition for 
Health, Comfort, and Convenience, including Electric 
Lighting, Elevator, Heated Corridors, Electric and other Baths, 
etc. It commands Extensive Views, has fine Exposure, and is 
eight minutes' walk from Murtle Station on the Deeside line. 
The Climate of Deeside is the most Healthy and Bracing 
in Great Britain. Trout and Sabnon Fishing. 

rFrom Itt Novembtr to 8lst Blajr, £8 : Ss. per waek. 
TMixiA|p^^ iBt June to Slst October, £2 : 12 : 6 per week. 

DR STEWART. . 
ABERDEEN. 

THE PALACE HOTEL 

OWNED BY THE GREAT NORTH OF* SCOTLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 

EVERY acc(»iimodation for comfort Electrically lighted. 
Mechanically ventilated. Hydraulic Lifts. 

EXCELLENT GUrSINE. MODERATE CHARGES. 

Personally pcUronised by their Majedies The King cmd Queen, 
The Prvnce cmd PrvMeta of Waleey The hxU Empress Frederick of 
Oermcmyf The Duke cmd Duchess of Cornnaughtf Princess Christtcm 
and Princess Victorui, Princess Hemy of BaUenberg, Prinoe a/nd 
Princess Charles of Denmark, HXH, The Duke of Teck, HJ,H, The 
Empress Eugenie, H.RJH, The King of Portugal, The Prince and 
Princess Dolgorouki, Grand Duke and Orand Duchess Serge, Ghramd 
Duke Paul of Bustia, and many disHngfuished visitors. 

Covered w«y trota. Station Platfomu 
Lngsrage remoyed to and from the Hotel free of charge. 

Address : MANAGER, Palace Hotel, Aberdeen. 
See OsuDBN Bat Hotbl, pc^e 17. 



ABERFOTLE — ABZRIBTVTTH — ACHHiL IBUMD. 3 

ABERFOYLE. 

BAILIE NICOL JARVIE HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS aocommodatioQ for Viaitort. Coaches to and from the 
Troeaochs daily in connection with Steamer on Loch Katrine. Boats 
on Looh Ard and Looh Chon for Fishing and Pleasure. Billiards. Qolf. 
Lawn T«QDia. Posting. 

AherfvyU SaUuay Slalit». Pot onA TtiegrajJi Offiea too mifuOtif 
Walk fram. Seta.. 

A. BLAIK, FropTiOffr. 



rpHIS BdM is sItiiAted on tba Uaiin* Funis being th« kb, uid contolns frinta 
^ Sitting Rooma, Coffee Rooms, I«dlN' Drawing Room, Library, hdiJ ibout 100 B«d- 
Toomi. XJghtedbyBlecbiloitr, and heated during the winUr. 

_ .. . _^ y^ H^mmvmt 

or Ui. SO. per Dbt. 

N. 

f. H. PALMBB. PropHMtr . 

ACHILL ISLAND. 

MOUNTAIN VIEW HOTEL, 

DUGORT. 

CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, AND 
TERMS MODERATE. 

PropriefreM, (Mrs.) M. HOBAN. 



4 AOHILL — AHBLBSnn ARDAIU — AHBOCHAB. 

ACHILL SOUND. 

JOHNSTON'S HOTEL. 

Fitted with every Comfort and Convenience. 

Immediately beiide the Station. 

Visitors will find every attention given to their wants. 

Fair FUUng, Sm Bathing, and SbtwUns. 

TenoB Modtmte. Oat* and Boats oaii be sot. 

JOHN JOHNSTON, PnpHHtr. 

AMBLESIDE. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES, .^r^t^^^^^^in.. 



ARDARA, UONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 

NESBITT ARMS HOTEL. 

' The above Hotel boriiig been rebuilt and furnished in the mast 
modern style, will be found most comfortable for Tourists visitiag the 
Donegal HightanJs. Cars meet tiaioa (6 miles distant) hy appoiotment. 
Bplandid FlahinB 'Ui'l Charmine Soenery in tha NeiKhbonrliood. 
Sta Bathing CoKvenieni. N. M<^NELIS, ProprUtor. 



IK Hotel 



tffHds i 



ROSS'S 

HOTBI. ft BOASDIHG 

HSTABIiISHlIHMT, 

ARIKIGIUR, flUD W LOCH LOHC, 



HEADQUARTiRS. 



BAKBWBLL — BALLATBR — BANBTTRY — BARMOUTH. 6 

BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE. 

THE RUTLAND ARMS HOTEL. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. ! 

Patronised by the best English and American FamiUeB. 

Three miles from Chatsworth, and two from Haddon HaU. Seven 
miles of Fishing on the Wye, Free to Visitors staying in the HoteL Aa 
Excellent Golf lanks within ten minutes' walk. Posting. Stabling. 'Bus 
meets aH trains. Excellent accommodation for Cycles. 

Telephone No. 12. Terms very moderate. 

T. TYACK, ProprUUyr (late of Matlock). 

BALLATER (near BALMORAL). 

LOIRSTON HOTEL. 

First-class private residential House, under the direct personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Lamond. 

Very bracing cUmate, Grand mountain scenery. 

Special Boarding Terms. Posting in all its branches. 

GEOBGE T. LAMOND, Proprietor. 

Teleowams;— L0IR8T0N, Ballater. 

BANBUEY. 

RED LION HOTEL. 

MOTOR-PIT, PETROL, AND OILS. 

JOHN W. BLOOMFIELD, 

Proprietor. 

BARMOUTH, N. WALES. 

The Riviera of the United Kingdom. Summer and Winter Resideoce. 

THE CORS-Y-GEDOL HOTEL, THE MARINE HOTEL, 

ST. ANN'S MANSIONS (Private Boarding House). 

All facing the sea with a south-west aspect 
SpeoiaUy redttoed charges for the Winter Months, October to June industye. 

GOLF LINKS. TARIFF ON APPLICATION. 
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6 BARNSTAPLE — BATH — ^BBIiFAST. 

.BARNSTAPLE. , 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

IDEAUTIFULLY ^tuated in its own private grounds overlooking the 
-^ River Taw. This First-class Family and Residential Hotel has, 
owing to increased patronage, again been considerably enlarged, and is 
now replete with every comfort. Spacious and lofty Dining, Drawing, 
Reading, Billiard, Smoking Rooms, Lounge and Dark Rooms, also Private 
Suites and Sitting Rooms. Choice Wines and Spirits. Excellent 
Cuisine. Highly Recommended. No Public Bar. 

C. A. YOUINGS, Ftoprietor, 

BATH. 

CASTLE HOTEL. 

Ths Oldest Established and most Centbal for Families, Priyate 

and Commercial Gentlemen. 

NIOHT PORTER. 

JOHH BT7BIB, Proprietor. 

ALSO WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 

24 h 25 NEW BOND 6TBEET, BATH. 

BATH 

ROYAL STATION HOTEL 

PRIVATE comnmnication with the Great Western Railway. High- 
class Family Hotel. South aspect. Personally superintended by 
the Proprietress. Visitors will find every comfort and moderate charges. 
Sanitary certificate. Electric light. 

TELEPHONE 126. TELEGRAMS: ''PRIMUS," BATH. 

Mrs. J. B. HUGHES, Proprietress ; also Gobourg Hotel, Tenby, S. Wales. 

BELFAST. 

THE WAVERLEY HOTEL, 

ALBERT SQUARE (Opposite Fleetwood Steamer Landing). 

Most central for Commercial Gentlemen and Tourists, being convenient 
to arrival and departure of Cross-Channel Steamers and Business Centre 
of City. First'Class. Economical. Comfortable. Night Boots. 

A. M. WOOD, Proprietress,. 



BIDBFORD. ' 

BIDETORD. 

Central for the whole of North Devon. 

Including WESTWARD HO I CLOVELLT, HABTLAND, BUDB, ILFBAOOMBE, 

and LTNTON. 
OOACHES m THE SEASON TO ABOVE PLAOEa 



Adjoining 
Bailiray StMlon. 



ROYAL HOTEL, 



Overlooking the Biver 
I kl.| 

BIDEFORD. 



ngt 
Torridge & Old Bridge. 

Tha Most Modem Hotel in West of BngfUuid. 



Replete with every 

eonvcnienee and 

comfort. 



COIPLETELT SHELTERED FROM 
E. ft LE. miDS. 



Lofby, perfaotW 
, ventilated, and 
lumdaom^y ftir- 
niflbed rooms. 



Deughtfol Winter Beiort— one of the mildest and bealtblest in the Kingdom. 



First'Olass Hcnsee and 
Carriages of every de- 
scription always ready. 



GOVmiEllTiL COURTTiED. 

SpeoiaUy rednoed Winter Tariff. 



Finest Stabling and 



V 
-n( 



Look-up Coach-house 
in iMvonahlre. 



^,^ I siYE oiiiBDs & mmm. \ '^jjsir 

WINTER ATTRAOnONS. 
Hnntlng (Wild Stag, Fox, Hare), Shooting. FUhing, CK»Ulng. 
The Reyal Hotel, originally a private mansion, built in 1688, contains the interesting 
old oak rooms in which Charles Kingsley wrote portions of Weth»a/r4 He I andfhim its 
■tae and the admirable wav in which it is fitted out must be regarded as one of the bei|t 
Hotels in the West of England. For situation the Royal is probably unequalled in tilie 
North of Devon. — Vidt Public Fmsa 

'* BidiJML^ chiefly remarkable for having a first-rate hotel."— Pimic^, 5th Oct. 1888. 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW INN FAMILT HOTEL. 

THE OLDEST, LABGEST, AND PEINCIPAL HOTEL IN THE TOWN. 

PRIYATB SITTING ROOMS, with excellent views. The House is pleasantly situated 
in the centre of the Town, overlooking the River Torridge, and other Hotels. Has 
recently undergone extensive additions and Improvements. Is well known for its 
superior aooommodatimi combined with moderate charges. Propiietcx' of^ and Book- 
ing Mce for, 13ie Clovelly and Bude Coaches In connection with the L. & S.-W. 
RftQway. Hot and Cold Baths. Billiards, twe tables. 

H. ASOOTT, Pnvpfietor. 

BIDEFORD. 

TANTON'S HOTEL. 

UNRIVALLED POSITION. 

The best centre for Visitors to North Devon, Eingsley, and 

Tennyson Countries. 
Within 15 minutes of Royal North Devon Golf Links. 
' A capital hotel in every way." — Sporting and Dramatic. 

FAMOU8 FOR IT8 FIRBT-GIiASB GUI8INB. 
Moderate Tariff and '*en pension'* Terma. 

W. GIDDIE, Proprietor. 



THE BIRNAM HOTEL, 

BIBITAlf, PSBTHSHIBB. 

" IUI(« OB DDi mvoh toviLnli BInuim.'— jroAiA. 
(Stalloa, Birnaai ud Dunkild, Perthiblra.) One miniUt'i woU /mm SMIok. 
TJIQH-CIiASB Funlly HoMI, lUndLna In Ug otn irroundi, benDtHlillr sttnated on ae 
-1^ taokgorthelliy, BlagnitljfDniMisd. Breryhcinieconirort. Tiii1ITT«rTiiKid<mt«. 
Salmon and Trout t'iHhlng tree Croinet anil Tennis. D»rk Boom (or Phnlogmirtiy. 
Pmttpg. Apfltf Pntprittrm. 

BLACKPOOL. 

"CLAREMONT," PRIVATE HOTEL. 

Immediately Facing Sea, and New Promenadea, North Shore. 

Host Up-to>Date. Billiard and RecreatioD Rooms. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 

MODERATE TARIFF. TABLE D'HOTE G P.M. SMALL TABLES. 

Takpboiw 41. TtleErrams : "UASBOTT," BLACKPOOL. 

BOSCASTLE, NORTH COENWALL. 

WELLINGTON HOTEL 

THE ONLY HOTEL. IN BOSCASTLK 
High-cla«s Family and Tourist Hotel arxd Coaching Houk. 

Service of CoschLng on thii North Coaat, through deliglitrul scenery and 
with iiDlntsiTupt«d Bw Vlen. Umlly CouhH. 
ShooHag. Fishing. Munliilg. Palroniied by Soyalty. Board hy Week. 
H. W. INCB, Pnrfrtaw. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNEMOUTH HYDROPATHIC. 

Ozonated Son Lounge facing Sea, Pines, and Promenade. 

SITUATED in by far the prettiest position on West Cliff, amongst 
pines and magnificent scenerj. Near Winter Gardens, Pier, (xolf 
links, and best bathing port of Beach. Carlsbad, Vichy, etc., Waters. 
Resident Physician. Massage : Nauheim, Light, and Electric Baths. 
N,B, — ^Turkish, Sea- Water Baths, Billiards, and Gymnasiam Fru. 

"High Frequency Installation." Telegrams: "Hydro, Bournemouth." 

Book to Bournemouth West. Prospectus from Sbcbetabt. 

BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS. 

THE SOUTH-WESTERN 
HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENCY, 

1 The Arcade, Bournemouth. 

ESTABLISHED 1874. 

Messrs. JOLLIFFB & FLINT are the Agents for the principal property-ownera 
in the District, and will be happy to fwward, free by Post, partieolars of Hoosm to 
be Let or Sold. 

BRAEMAR (near BALMORAL). 

FIFE ARMS HOTEL. 

FIRST-CIiASS. 

Patronised by the Boyal Family and tlie Court. 

Rebuilt. All Modern Improvements. 

Refurnished. Electric Light. 

Motor Car Service between Bal later and Braemar. 
Coaches during: the Season to Blairgowrie and Dunkeld. 



POSTING IN Alili ITS DEPARTMENTS. 
Qolf. Salmon Fishing. 

L. MACDONALD, Proprietor. 



MORDEN HOUSE BOARDING ESTABUSHMEMT, 

23 OLD STEINE. 

Close to Sea, Palace I4er, Theatres, Aquarium. 

Home Comforts. TaMe d'Hdte. 



^om SM. to 9 Qoiiwas. BatatdAy to MondAj, I3i. sd. 

A^ly Proprietor. 

BiODGE OF ALLAN. 

PHILP'8 ROYAL HOTEL. 



BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 

CARMICHAEL'S PRIVATE HOTEL. 

EVERY COMFORT FOR TOURISTS AND VISITORS. 

SPECIAL BOARDING TERMS. 
Postinsf. Goffinflr. Cycling. 

Hotel 'Bni meets all Traiiu. 

J. CABMICHAEL, Pn^rielor. 



BRIDGE OF ALLAN — ^BUNDORAN — BUXTON. 
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BRIDGE OF ALLAN 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

NEAE STIRLING. 



TDEAUTIFULLY situated and sheltered by the Ochils, 
-^ on a dry and porous soil. The House is replete 
with every comfort and convenience. Excellent Guisine. 
Billiard and Eecreation Eooms. Elegant Suite of Baths, 
including Turkish, Bussian, Vapour, Spray, &c., all on the 
most approved principles. 

Terms from £2: 12: 6 per week. 

Beautifal Walks and Golf Course in Vicinity of Establishment. 

MaBsagt Treatment, 
Applications to be addressed to H. B. HIGGINS, Manager, 

BUNDORAN, CO. DONEGAL. 

SWEENY'S HOTEL. 

THIS Hotel is beautifully situated, overlooking the sea : the Views 
from the various windows have been acknowledged as unsurpassed, 
comprising mountains, sea, cliffs, and gorges. The various Apartments 
are spacious and comfortable. 

GOOD CUISINS. PERFECT SANITATION. 

Lough MelviniPree Fishing, 

For terms apply to The Manager. 



BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 




First-Class Boarding Establishment. 
The finest position in Bnxton. 
Replete with every 
comfort. 



Four 

minutes' 

walk from Baths, 

Garden, Churches, Stations, 

etc. Table d'Hote, 6.45 p.m. 

Nat. TcO. 0481. TBlegraina--^BALMOBAIi, BDZ90N. 

Mb8. LEE, Proprietreis. 



12 BXJXTOV, 

BUXTON HYDROPATHIC, 

BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

H. LOMAS, Managing Director. 

Telegraphic Address — National Telephone — 

<( Oomfortahle, Buxton." No. 5. 



260 ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. ELEVATORS. 

BATHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Cinderella Dance each Saturday throughout 

the year. 

BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

PENDENNIS BOARDING HOUSE. 

Finest Situation, near Baths. Excellent Table, Large Library, 
and Lounge. Perfect Sanitation, Heated througbout 

during Winter. 

Moderate Terms. National Telephone, 100. 

MRS. MARTLAND NEWTON. 

BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDROPATHIC. 

SPLENDID SITUATION. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Passenger Lift. Massage, Electric, Kauheim, and Hydropathic Baths. 

Hydro Omnibus. Own Farm Produce. 

Tetograms: "HADDON HALL, BUXTON." Telephone No. 4. 

Mrs. G. E. HALL, Proprietress, 
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CRESCENT HOTEL, BUXTON, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

"PIRST-CLASS. Best Situation. Close to Railway Stations. Covered 
-*- Colonnade to Baths, Wells, Gardens, Pavilion, and Opera House. 

Electric Light in all Rooms, 

Table d'HOte at Separate Tables. Excellent Cuisine. 
Choice Wines. BilliardB. TERMS MODERATE. 

Telcoraus—" Crescent Hotel, Boxton." 

National Telephone, No. 20. C. J. 8MILTBR, ProprUtor. 

■ ■* ■ I ^ M ■ ■ ■ I I ■ I I !■! I ■ II ^M M^ ■ ■ ^ a I !■ M^ ■■■ ^IBI II I mil, ■ l.M.B-l ■ J ■ ■! I ' 

CALLANDER 

DUNCAN'S 

TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 

T ONGEST Established and only First-Class Temperance Hotel 
Removed to premises next Post Office. Close to Station. 
Boote attends Trains. The Misses DUNCAN, 

Proprietresses, 

CALLANDER. 

CALEDONIAN TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

This is the only First-Class Temperance Hotel In Callander, 

Larg'e Dining^ Room, Public Drawing Room, also Ladies' 
Drawings Room, Private Sittings Rooms. 

HOT & COLD BATHS. BILLIARD BOOM. 

Tickets for Trossacks Coaches to he had at this Hotel. 

W. A. BIOOB, Owner and Manager. 
Telegraphic Address— "PIGGS, CALLANDER/* 

OAPEL CURIG. 

ROYAL HOTEL. 

FIrBt-ClaBs Family and Posting House. 

nnniS old-fistabllshed and Ikvonrlte Hotel is bemtifoUy sitiiated within Are mUes of 
-*- Snowdon, and conunands some of the most beautiful Scenery in Wales. Owing 
\o the yearly increase in the number of Visitors the Hotel has recently been consider- 
ably enlarged and fitted up with every regard to comfort and convenience. Excellent 
Tront Fishing to be had in all the Lakes and Rivers in the neighbourhood. Boats 
(free to Visitors staying in the Hotel) kept on the Oapel Onxig, Ogwen, and Idwal 
Lakes, this Hotel being the nearest to the Lakes. First-Glass Stabling Accommodation 
and Posting. A Coach leaves the Hotel — during the Season — ^three times daily to and 
flrom Bettws-y-Coed SUtion. TdtgrofhU Addrm^" ROTAL, GAPBL dtJRIO." 
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CAEBI8„BAY, CORNWALL. 

IICARBISBAYHOTEL, 

OORNWALL. 

IOnerlailaim SI. /Hi Bay. 
The only Licensod Hotel in CHbis 
Bay. NeMtheWMtComwilianlf 
LmkB. BooltUiCiirbliB«T,fl.W.R 

- PdB TERMfl 

Nat. reifjAoiK, 0196 St Jvos. ApPLt MANAOBRKSS. 

CAREIGART, CO. DONEGAL. 

ROSAPENNA HOTEL 

(THE IRISH NORWAY). 

UneqniiUeil m a. Seftside Besort and Tontist Centre. 

THIS WELL-APPOINTED HOTEL contains 70 Bed- 
rooms, SpaeiouB Public Rooms, Drawing, Smokinc, 
and Billiard Booms. 

The GrOLF Links, 18 Holes, encircle the Hotel in a circuit 
of 3^ miles. Lake and River Fishing. Sea Bathing, Boxes 
provided. Lawn Tennis Court. Boating. Cycle Store Room. 
Motor Shed, Dark Room for Photographers. 
WEEKLY INCLUSIVE TERMS and Illustrated 
Brochure oa application to 

TEE MANAGER 

8ABE, OTTA-NTq-B!T. THT.ATJnR, 

HOTEL BEL-AIR. 

On the moit bracing spot In the Iilond. A first-olan oonntry hotsL 

J- sleeping aocomuiodatLon ; Urge Public, Drawing, amoking, and Dining Rooms 
(Bepamte tables). 

flood Ftshlng and Bathing ; Oroqnet and Tenali. Tanna moderato. 
N'.B.— The aark steamer leaves Onernsey at 10 a.h. dally (Saturdays at 11 Jl.h.) 
during Oa aummec monCha, Fasaage abaut one hour. Carriages and Porter ft«ni the 
Hotel meet thn Steamet. 
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CHESTER. 

THE GRGSVENOR HOTEL 

FIB8T-0LASS. Bltaated in the centre of the Oity, dose to the Oathbdral < < Bows " 
and other oktJeotB of isteieflt 
Large GofliM and Beading Booma; Drawing Booms for the conrenience of 
Ladles and Families ; Smoking and BUliard Booms. Electric Light and Elerator. 
Open and close Oarriages, and Posting in all its Branches. Motor Pit and Shed. 
Omnibuses for the use of Visitors to the Hotel, and also the Hotel Port«« attend 
the Trabu. A Night Porter in attendance. TaiifT to be had on applicatton. 

Apply to Manager. 

CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

One ofUie healthiest cmd most invigorating watering 'places on the Western Coast. 

WALTON PARE HOTEL. 

FIEST-CLASS Family Hotel. Beautifully situated, overlooking the Sea, receiving 
the full benefit of the AtUuitic breezes. Sheltered from the North and Easterly 
winds by magnificant pine woods. 1000 feet foreshore frontage. 7 acres of pleasure 
grounds. Coach runs between Bath, Bristol, and Clevedou, and from Walton Parle 
Hotel to Cheddar and Wells during the Summer months. Bnmptuously fttmlshed 
Public Booms. Suites of Booms with Private Bath Boom. Good Tennis and Croquet 
Lawns. Golf Links within 6 minutes' walk. Terms strictly moderate. 
Telegrams — "Seaside^ Clevedon." National Tdephone^ 0'150 Clevedo^i. 

STANLEY D. GOBDON, Manager. 

CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

TICE QUEEN'S HOTEL 

For Families and Qentlemeii* 

T^HIS old-establifihed Family Hotel has recently iuider|;on6 complete' 
•*' alterations, is really comfortable, and is adnUrably sitnated. It is 
near the Victoria Booms, Kew Tliealnre, Downs, and Suspension Bridge. 
Stabling and Posting* The Trams from the Station and from the City 
Draw-fiiidge pass the door every ten minutes. 

All communications please address 
CLARA yUNNEY, Proprietress. 

Crown Bvo. Price 5s. net Bound in Cloth. 

WHAT TO SEE IN ENGLAND. 

A GUIDE TO PLACES OP HI8T0BIC INTEBEST, NATUBAL BBAUTT, 

OB LITBRABY ASSOCIATfONS. 

By GORDON HOME. 

With 166 Illustrations from Drawings by tht AttOior, and from Photographs, and a 

Map showing places treated and Railways. 

fPHlO Vo»k. to inteadeii Uf vat in the aooAlleirt soastble wpace the mesna Dv vlilch anenjaf rwcb the 
chief places of ioUtregt In E'uglaad. It will ponlbly malce many holidayB, week-end*, or laokied 
days more enjoyable by placii^ a defined object before toe rambler. Places within an hour or two of 
London are in the front of the book, so that as one turns over the pages one ia taken further and further 
afield. The brief ftunmaiT of the IntersBta of each place, and the many illusfcmttons, may help to 
memoriae the impreeslons obtained. 

OF ALL, BOOKSELLERS, OB 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUABE, LONDON. 



r/^ 
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COLWYN BAY. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS. NEAR SEA AND PROMENADE. 



H 



ANDSOME Public Rooms and Lounges. Noted Cuisine. 
Private Suites for Families. Garden. 

TARIFF MODERATE. Apply MANAGER 

COMRIE. 

ROYAL HOTEL. 

T^IS old-«stablishod Hotel is pleasantly situated on the main road between Crieff 
and Locheamhead. The Hotel is replete with every comfort for Families and 
Toorists, who can be boarded on the most moderate terms by the week or month. 

Oarri&ff^* for Hire. Oolf Course vrithin Fire Minutes' wslk. 

Hotel 'Bus waits all Trains. 
D. HAMILTON, PrcpruU>r. 

CORPACH. 

CORPAGH HOTEL 

On the CALEDONIAN CANAL. 

THIS LONG-ESTABLISHED HOTEL has been rebuilt and enlarged, and la now 
fitted up and furnished in the most approved modern style, and lighted through- 
out with Electric Light. Arrangements have been specially made for the comfort and 
convenience of Visitors. New Gtolf Course now open. 

FAMILIES BOARDED BY WEEK OR MONTH. 
The Hotel is only two minutes' walk ftom Corpaoh Pier, and three minutes' walk of 
Corpach Station on the Mallaig and West Highland Railway. 

POSTING. COLIN D. MTHEBSON, Proprietor. 

CRIEFF. 

DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 

AND 

POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY AND TOURIST HOTEL 

W. C. a SCOTT, Pboprditob. 
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CRUDEN BAY. 

A Popular Seaside and Golfing Resort, 

so MUesfrom Aherdun, 

ON THB 

GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY. 

Splendid Beach— 2 miles long. Sea Bathing. Boating. Fishing. 

Healthy and Invigorating Climate. 

The Ckdf Oonne of 18 holes, laid out by the Bailway Company, is pronounced by 
distinguished Flayers to be one of the best in the Kingdom. 
Ladies' ~ 



Course of 9 holes. 



CRUDE 



BAY HOTEL, 

OWNED BT 



THE GREAT KORTH OF SCOTUND RAILWAY GOMPANT, 

OCCUPIES a Charming Site, overlooking the Bay of Cruden. Eveiy Modern 
Accommodation, l^ectric Light. Lift. Bowling Greens. Tennis Courts. 
Croquet Lawns. Electric Tramway between Station and Hotel. 

Address inquiries to the Manatfer, Cmidfin Bay Hotel, Port Brifoll, N*B« 

"W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 
See Palaoi Hotel Advertisement, page 2. 

DOVEROOURT BAY, ESSEX. 

CLIFF HOTEL. 

CENTRE OF ENGLAND'S BAY OF NAPLES. 

Recommended hy the Medical Faculty for its invigorating Sea Air, 
Under entirely New Management. 

H. H. PACKER, F.LA.S., Proprietor. 

DUBLIN. 
Ohtrming situfttion, ovtrlooking StephMi't Qmn Pariu 

Oentrftl Position. 




HOTEL, DUBLIN. 



■leotrio Liffht. Hydraulic Passenffer Blevator. 

Choicest Cuisine and Wines. 
' 2 
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DUBLIN — DUNBLAHS — DUNOON. 



DUBLIN. 

JURY'S HOTEL, COLLEGE GREEN. 

lighted ENTIRELY by Electricity. 

HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR TO ALL FLOORS. 
FIRST-CUiSS CUISINE. MODBRATB TARIFF. 

The Hotel is heated throughout in winter. 
Telegrams— *' JURY, DUBLIN." Telephone No. 503. 






DUBLIN. 

LABOX FIBST-OLAflB BSSIDINTIAL BSTABLIBHlflNT, iMtt. 
pOflitioiL, oppofita magnlflMBt new buildings of Kfttional ^ 

Iftiseam, School of Art, Science, Pictnie QaUecy 
and Onuimental Gardena, Lelnster Hooae -^,--«> 

Gmrdeiw, two Pablio FUkt and ^^^^^"""^^ ^^ %^ ' ^ ^^'*''*^^ ^^^ 
principal places of ^--*^*'*^,^^ ^^.^^^..^•^-'•'^faahionable and 

amnMmeniB. -'^^^ ^ 5 GL ^^^"^"^^ central part of the 

y9 ^^^-i*""**^ City. Nnmeroiu Snitea of 

PriTate and Fablic Apartments. 

(Beplete with erery home comfort that 

eonld bs desired.) Ohaiges Moderate. Bzten- 

siyely patronised by English and American Tourists. 

f[(Ad Coupons ouxepted. 

FRBDBRICK MAPLE, Proprietor. 

DUNBLANE. 

STIRLING ARMS HOTEL. 

RECENTLY enlarged, and having all the latest improvements. Beauti- 
fully situated on the River Allan, fishing free. Near to Cathedral and 
Railway Station. Charges strictly moderate. Posting in aU its branches. 

I TELEPHONE AND GOLF COURSE. 

MBS. MA RSHALL, Proprietress. 

DUNOON. 
Two minutes from Steamboat Pier. 
C.T.C. Headquarters. 



SIHCLAIR'S 



^^ 



HOTEL 

Entirely Remodelled. 
Smoking Room. 
Tariff Moderate. 

ROBT. S. SINCLAIR, Proprietor. 
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DUNOON. 

McCOLL'S HOTEL, 

NEAR STEAMBOAT PIER 
(ADJOINING OASTLB HILL), WEST BAY, DUNOON. 

THE principal and only first-class Hotel in Dunoon, standing in its own 
pleasure grounds. Celebrated for comfort and moderate charges. 
With fldl the fittest sanitary improvements in perfect working order. 
Parties are reqtiested to see thai they are taken to McColVs ffotel. West 
Bay. HUGH McKINNON, Proprietor. 

Telephone Ho. 5. TelegrapMo Address— " Luxury, Ihmoon." 

EASTBOURNE. 

BURLEIGH HOUSE, 

howard square, grand parade. 
Boarding Residenck. 

Spacious Dlningr and Drawing: Booms. Smoking Loungre. 
Excellent Ctilslne. Separate Tables. 

Modei^te Terms ; Reduced during Winter Months. 

Cycle House. Sanitary Certificate. Mrs. PIPER. 

ESTABLISHED OVER EALF A GENTURY. 

CRANSTON'S WAYERLEY TEMPERANCE HOTELS, 

EDINBURGH. 
OhD WAVBBLET, 43 PBINOBS STREET.— Telegrami^ « Wavarley, Etfnbuigli.'' 

AOOOMMODATION FOB 200 ViSITOIUS. FaSSXKGSB BlKYATOB. BlBCTBIC LlOHT. 

Recommended by Bradshaw's Tourist Guide as **the cheapest and 
beat Temperance Hotel they had ever seen." 

NSW WAVBBLE7, WATERLOO PLACE.— TelegramB, " lyaDhoa, BdinlnirglL*' 

First-class Commercial House. Well-lighted Stock-Rooms on ground 
floor from 2s. upwards. 

CRANSTON'S WAYERLEY TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

GLASGOW. 
172 SAUOHTBHATiTi STREET. Telegrams: "Waverley Hotel, Olasgow." 

This Hotel is allowed to be unsurpassed for situation, for comfort, and 
for catering, and is under the personal management of Mrs. Mason, 
daughter of the late Mr. Cranston. 

Unifonn Charges.— Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d., Is. 6d., 2s. Bedroom 
and Attendance, Ss. Private Parlours from 88. 6d. 

CAUTION.— Sae that you are taken to Cranston's Waverleys. 



EDINBUROH. 



DARLING'S REGENT HOTEL, 



20 WATERLOO PLACE. 
FIRBT.OLABB TBHPBKAROB HOTBH 

TSnOar penonal amoBeeiasat ot lUae DABUNG. 
Aid/m»firt TtUgram» — " Darlings Sottl, Udmhir^" 

EDINBURGH, 

NORTH BRITISH 

STATION HOTEL. 

This magnificent 

and well ■ appointed 

I Hotel, directly con- 

necledwitbWaverley 

Station, EdinlMirgh, 

9 Is owned and man- 

naged by the North 

British Railway 

Company. 



I "BriliMb, 

THE HOTEL IS FIEEFBOOF THKOnOHOUT. 
For particulars apply to the Uanager, F. T. BUROHER. 



EDINBURGH. 



OOOKBURN HOTEL 

Adjoimng the Station and overloohng the Gardetu. 
SO IZTTOXICATIITG LIQUOBS. 

JOHN MACPHERSON. Peopeibtob. 

FasBenfer Elevator. Eleotrlo lAght. 

EDINBURGH. 

DOUGLAS HOTEL, 

27 PRINCES STREET. 

OPPOSITE the Waverley SUtion. The best pcsition in Town. Ad- 
jiiceiit to all the Banl^ and General Post Office. Mrst-class Hotel. 
For Familiea and Gientlemen. PasiKDger elevator. Telephone, Na G8. 
Uoderate torilT. Contiueutal langnages spoken. 

Mis. C, T. EHRLICH, Froprielrm. 



EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC 

SLATEFORD, MIDLOTHIAN. 



LIFT TO 




TERMS 


EVERY 




FROM 


FLOOR. 




£2:12:6. 


On Oralffloofehart HUl. Obarmlagr Scenery. 
Boada for Elzcurslons, etc 


Excellent Country 



RecDgDlsed Centre for Tennis, Croqnet, and Bowling— T Sne Courts. 

Oycls CoTuse in Oronnda, half-a-mUe. 

Oity raaohed in 20 minutei. Fare 3d. Fruquent Service. 

Appl7 to the HANAOEa 

EDINBURGH. 

THE PAIiACE HOTEIi, 

PBINOaS STEtBKT. 



Perfect Elegance aod Comfort, combined nith Moderate Charges. 
AmerioMi atandard Blevator by Otis Brothers, New York, to Every 
Floor. Electric Light. Telephone, ete. Personal Management. 

JOHN FERGUSON, Proprietor. 

EDINBURGH. 

ROXBURGHE HOTEL, 

OHAItLOTTE SQTTAEE, EDINBUEGH. 
FIBST-OLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

J. CHRISTIE, Proprutor. 



EDINBURGH CAFfi COMPANY, 

70 PMNOES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
High-Class Bestaura/rUfor Ladies a/nd GenUemen. 

BBEAEFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNEBS, TEA, COFFEE, &;c. 

ELEGANT SALOONS. CLOAK-EOOMS, 
SMOKE-EOOMS, &o. 



Table d'H6te (6 Gourses), 2/6 per head. 



EDINBUEGH. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

"VTEAEEST the Waverley (Principal) Station ; facing Scott's Monument ; 
■^^ overlooking Princes Street Gardens, and commanding the finest 
views in the City. The building is detached and used solely for hotel 
purposes. Terms per day, inclusive, 10b. 

E. & W. PICKETT, Proprietors. 

THE BRAID HILLS HOTEL, 

M0RNING8IDE, EDINBURGH. 

THIS charmingly situated Hotel is open for residence. 460 feet above sea -level. 
Popular home for invalids. Mountoin air. Most completely appointed. Dvery 
modem luxury. Splendid Billiard, Beading^ and Smoking Booms. XTnintemipted 
Views of the Ci|y, the Braid and Fentland Hills, with the Firth of Forth and the 
Hi^iland Hills in the distance. Unrivalled as a Qolflng Cental. Splendid Public 
Course adjoining Hotel. Seventeen Golf Courses within a radius of 14 miles. Beauti- 
ftd Walks and Drives in the neighbourhood. Terms from £2 : 12 : 6. Moderate Tariff 
from Friday or Saturday to Monday. Dinners, Luncheons, Wines, etc. Attractive to 
Golfers, and economical and convenient for Visitors. The Home of Golf. 

Train and Tram firom and to Hotel to and from all parts of City up to 11. 

For descriptive Brochure apply to Maaagef . 

"Very delightfol."— r&e Globe. 

In CrowTir 8w. Cloth, top edge gilt. 

WITH ORNAMENTAL HEADINGS BY WALTER CRANE. 

Price 3/6 net. 

RAMBLES IN ARCADIA 

ByARTHUB GRANT.' 

" As pleasant a travelling companion as one need wish for."— 7^ Maiu^ester Guardian. 
** Recalls the dainty appreciativeness and tasteful methods of Leigh Hunt." — The 
Glasgow EercUd. 

PUBLISHED BY A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
AND OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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24 EDINBUBOH — BZBTER. 

M^YITIE & PRICE'S 

DIGESTIVE 



AND 



SMALL PETIT BEURRE 
BISCUITS, etc., etc. 



By Royal Warrant of Appointment to 
H.M. The King and H.R.H. Tlie Prince of Wales. 

■ " — 

EZETER 
POPLE'S 

KEW LOOOIT HOTEL. 

Paironised by H.M. The King when Prince of JFales, and 
T,KK The Duke and Duchess of York, 

rrms FIEST-GLASS HOTEL is near the Cathedral and 
•^ Stations, and adjoining Northernhay Park. 

Charmiflg Old Bnj|:nsh Courtyard (with Fernery and Pouatain 
in centre and lighted by Electricity) as Lounge. 

TABLE D'HOTE (EXCELLENT CUISINE). NIGHT PORTER. 

Moderate Charg:es. 

Hotel Omnibvsbs akd Cabs mibt evert Tbaik. 

POSTING, STABLING, AND MOTOR GARAGE, 

TiUgnam — " Pople, Exeter." 

Resident Pbopeietob. 
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EXETSB. 




ROTAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 

FACINQ QRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 
FIBST-0LA8S 7AKILT. TABLE D'HOTE, 7 O'CLOCK. 

IiiShted with XSleotrio Iiight. 

Quiet and Oon/ori of Country Mansion. Moderate Toftiff, 

Telephone 2M. J. HSADON STANBUBT, iVoprw^. 

FALMOUTH. 

"THE ENGLISH RIVIERA." 

in^'sSSJe'r. SUMMER OR WINTER ^^^Z 

Paying OuetU received in a Private House, in own well- 
sheltered Grounds, near Railway Station and Beaches. Rooms 
large and lofty. Bathrooms, hot and cold, on each floor. Smoking 
Room. Sanitation modem and perfect Bathing, Boating, and Sea 
Fishing. Golf links in neighbourhood. 

Addreu — ^Mrs. Mackenzie, Penwenack, Falmouth. 

FALMOUTH. 

GREEN BANK HOTEL. 

Is beeaUfolly sitoated, with charming views of the Harbour, Fendennis and St. 
Mawes Castles ; and is replete with every Homely Accommodation for Families 
and Oentlemen. Hot and Cold Baths. Ladies' Drawing Room. Billiard Room. 
Posting in all its branches. High-class Hotel with Moderate Tariff. Visitors taken 
•» peniion during Winter Months. Hotel 'Bus meets all Trains and Steamers. 

M. MITCHBLL, Proprietrtst. 

FESTINIOG, NOETH WALES. 

PENGWERN ARMS HOTEL 

Q1 PACIOUS Coflfee Room and Good Private Rooms. Wines and 

^^^^ Spirits of Superior Quality. Posting in all its Branches. 

A 9»hole Qolf Course is now opened. 

E. JONES^ Propiielrest. 



TOLKBBTONB — MHT-WILLUM. 
FOLKESTONE. 



FOR HOUSES AT FOLKESTONE 

W. 0. NEWPORT, P.A.I., 

HOUSE AGENT AND AUCTIONEER. 

Who has had upwardB of 33 j^ars' practical eiperienoe in all cbsses of 
HonB« PropsTtj in Folkeatooe. BegiateT, Map, and all uifbriDatiou gratis. 
Telaertum and Letters— "Newport, FollE88toiie." 

Bath Hotel, 

CLIFTON CRESCENT, FOLKESTONE. 



Soath Xap«ot, Be& Vlena. Btaeltered. Perfect BaDltation. 

HttHiy DnoomtMl and Hewly FumliliAd Tbron^ont. 

Sxcwllent Culalne. Bep&r&te niblea. Inoluilve Tamu. 

TelcgramB: " B&th Hotel, Folkeatone. " ' Telephone 117. 

BOOK TO CBHTRXIi STATION. 

M. E. M. GRIFFITHS, Fnpruiresi. 



THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, ii^ 

PARADE, FORT-WILLIAM. 



FOWST—- GLASGOW. 



FOWEY, CORNWALL. 
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ST. CATHERINE'S HOUSE. 

FIRST-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL. 

f\S the Esplanade, fiicing the Beaatiflil Harbour of Fowey and the English Channel. 
^^ 'Recently erected, contains Commodious Dining, Drawing, and Bed Rooms, with 
most Modem Conyenlences. Offers exceptional advantages to Families and Tourists. 
As a Tourist Centre owns many attractions, and as a Winter Resort is recommended by 
the leading Medical PractitionerB. Within five minutes' walk of Church and Post 
Office. Boating, good River and Sea Fishing. Gk>lf. Frequent Service of Trains per 
G.W.R. TERMS MODERATB. Telegrams : BROKENSHAW, FOWET. 

Telephone : No. 4 Fowcr. Apply Mas. G. BROKENSHAW, Proprietress. 



222 8AUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 



SIXTY APARTMENTS. 
ELECTRIC UQHT. 
Nat. Tei. 483. 
Corp. ft ^» ^^^^ ^^F "L- ^ 






;^ 



C^ 



0»*. K!!^^all Theatres. 
Oars pass the 
■'Qtf^JJii*'^^ Hotel every few minutes 
to and from all Stations. 



<>^ 



^•^(t^ 



TARIPP:— 
Bedrooms and Attendance flMm 8e. 

VaM'and BMakftMtStfipomls. 6d«; IMiiBavii,Sta.6d. 

a. ADAHS, Proprietor, 



Where shall 1 stay in Glasgow? 

The best-conducted Commercial and Temperance Hotel 

in Scotland is 

THE OLD WAVERLEY, 

BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
Its Position is Second to None in the City. 



Tariff very Moderate and Samtation Perfect. 



50 Bedrooms. 



AMOS BOOTH, Proprietor. 



BAIKIE'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 



BUCHANAN STREET. 



eiUfow. Tot If odotti O) 
F. ROBntTBOir.Fl 
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GLENGABIFF, CO. CORK. 

THE EGGLES HOTEL 

(FACING THE BAY). 

FIRST=CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 



MODERATE TERMS. 

THE EGGLES GLENGARIFF HOTEL CO., 

LimilTED. 

GRA8MERE.— ENGLISH LAKES— THE CENTRE. 

*' The loveliest spot that ever man hath toimd."— Wordsworth. 

THE ROTHAY HOTEL, 

With Extensive Grounds, adjoining: the Church. 
OoaGhing to Goniston (Buakixi's home and Imrial-plaoe), UUswater, KeswiOk, 

and the Langdales daily. 
Best Centre for Olimbers. GARAGE. J. COWPERTHWAITB, Proprietor. 

PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL. 

Hm ttnly Hotel attiuktod iMar the Lake, with eztenaiye groandi doping to the water*! edge. 
SOUVENIR ILLUSTRATED GUIDE AND TARIFF ON APPUOATION. 

BotUes via Windermere, L. and N. W. (9 mtZ**), and Midland and Fumess (4 miles). 



GRINDLEFORD BRIDGE— DERBYSHIRE. 

THE MAYNARD ARMS HOTEL 

'PIRST • CLASS Family and Tourist. Built, decorated, and fitted throughout as a 
-^ modem Hotel, on up-to-date lines. A new wing, containing 12 more bedrooms, 
also large dining and recreation room with spring floor, is now being added. Five 
minutes from Station — Dore and Chinley Line. Situated in midst of most picturesque 
and romantic surroundings, with 28 acres of rustic pleasure ground, divided by 
Burbage Brook. Most comfortable, refined residence for Families, Sportsmen, and 
Tourists. Cycling, Driving. Golf Links, 2 mild8>-5 minutes by Train. Fkst-class 
Cuisine. Chef. Separate Tables. Table d'Hdte meals, or d la carte. Moderate Tariff. 
Good Stabling. 

Lessu and Manager.-— H. ELLIOTT. 



30 GUKBHSET. 

GUERNSEY. 

OLD GOVERNMENT HOUSE HOTEL, 

GUERNSEY. 

Formerly the Official Residence of the Lleutenant-Oovemor of the Island. 

Loag-established and FIRST-CLASS flOTEL for FAMILIES 

and GENTLEMEN. 

THOROUGH COMFORT. MODERN LDXDRT. MODERATE CHARGES. 

NEW AND SPACIOUS LOUNGE. 

standing in its own Gronnds, and situated in the higher and best part of the Town, 
the Hotel commands from its Windows and Lawn unrivalled Views of the entire Channel 
Group. 

Table d'Hote— Separate Tables. Electric Light. 
Billiards. Dark Room. Baths. 

Tariff on Application. Special ArrangomentB for the Winter Hontb*. 

Five minutes' walk from the Landing Stages. A Porter from the Hotel attends the 
arrival of all Steamers. Rooms may be secured by Letter or Telegram. 

Registered Tdegruphic Address— MrS. JOHN GARDNER, 

" GOV- GUERNSEY." Managing IHrectar. 

GUEENSEY. 

GARDNER'S ROTAL HOTEL, 

ESPLANADE. 
Patronised by H.I.H. Princess Stephanie. 

THIS Hotel, which occupies the finest position in Guernsey, has had extensive 
additions and improvements ; it will now be found most complete, with every 
modem requisite conducive to the comfort of Visitors. The public rooms consist of 
Dining Boom (the largest and best appointed in the Channel Islands), Drawing, 
Reading and Writing, and Smoking Rooms; there is also a magnificent Billiard 
Room, and Urge and pleasant Gardens in the rear. T<Me d'H^ separate TcMes. 

Tel^raphic Address— " Royal, GmRNsav." 

GUERNSEY. 

THE PRINCIPAL BOARDING-HOUSE in Guernsey is 
THE RICHMOND, Cambridge Park. Splendid 
Sea views. Large Garden. Flat roof. Hotel Licence. 

Write for Illustrated Tariff, 

Terms from 5/6 per Day. Special Winter Terms. 

Proprietors — Mr. & Mrs. HART. 
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"YB OliDB GUBRNSBY MIUK-CAN." 
Maker— A p RAftPD QoMsmitb, 

^« '^" rK\/«Efl| SUversmUb, etc. 

8, 10, and 42 ARGADB, OUBRNSBY, G.I. 

Made in all Sizes in Oold^ Silver^ JSlectro-plaUf Copper, and Brass, 

SHvefr-plated ^-^int Cream Jug, 58. ; Silver-plated ^-pint Cream Jng, Qb, 

Silver (Hall-marked) ^-pint Cream Jug, 19s. 
Silver (Hall-marked) Muffineers, 8s. 8d«, 6s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. each. 

niustrated Catalogpae Post Free. 

Telegrams— ROGEH, SILVERSMITH, GUEBySEY. 

HARROGATE, 

<<THE GRANBY HOTEL, LIMITED/' 

HIQH HARROGATE, 

FACING THE STRAY. 

THIS Fii8t-ClM8 Hotel standA in its own eztenglYe gxonndfl, and is beantifally 
situated in tihe best part of Harrogate. Gnat alterations have lately been made 
in the Honse, and Visiters will And in it every convenience. Carriages to ^ Wells and 
Baths every morning free of charge. Ten minntes' walk from the Station. For 
Terms, 4tc., apply THE MANAGER. 

Lawn-Tennis Oround adjoins the Hotel. 

Oood Stabling and Standing for OydlM. Oarrlages on Hire. 

Eleotrlc Light. Motor Garage and Inspection Pit. Elevator to all Floors. 

HEXHAM, NOBTHUMBEBLAITB. 

TYNDALE HYDROPATHIC MANSION, 

A Favoiuite Health Besort, beautiftUly situated, 
overlooking the Valley of the Tyne. 

PURITY OF AIR UNSURPASSED. REPLETE WITH IVERY COMFORT. 

Tbkms, tsou £2:5:6 peb Webk. 

FRANK G. GRANT, ProprieUyr. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 

(The famous old Ck>aohinff House). 
Fifty well-appointed Rooms. Noted House in the West for the ex- 
cellence of its cuisine. 

The American rendezvous for North Devon. 

The Coaches for Lynton^ Lynmouth, Barnstaple, etc., start from the Hotel. 

En pension Terms accordingr to Season. 
Tariff on Application. OooJc's Coupons accepted, 

G. BRIGHTLING TESTER, Proprietor, 
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ILFRAOOMBK — ILKLBT. 



ILFRACOMBE. 
Summer and Winter Resort. Close to the Beaches Parade, etc. Com- 
manding ftill view of the Sea. Laxge Dining 
and Drawing Booms. 



rlKOOD 



TB^.,..r" .. "'ii:::2i 



Private 



Billiard and 
Smoke Rooms. 100 Bedrooms. 
Hot and Cold Baths. Dark Room for Photos. 
Blectric Light throughout. Blectxic Passenger Lift 
MOD ERATE TARIFF. PERSONAL MANAOEMENT. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

ARCADE PRIVATE HOTEL 

The first Hotel with Electric Light. 

POSITION, COMFORT, AND ACCOMMODATION SECOND TO NONE. 

Magnifioent Lounge Hall, Dining, Drawing, and other Rooms. Directly 
opposite Pavilion, Capstone, Bands, &c. 

Table d'Hote, Separate Tables. Personal Attendance. Bathi. 
Pionlos arranged and personally oondncted. 

Modem Sanitary Arrangements. Boarding Tariff from 2 Guineas. 

A. F. CLARK, Proprietor, 

ILFRACOMBE. 

THE GROSVENOR.^ 

First-class Boarding Establishment on level ground. 

Two minutes ftrom Sea, Capstone Parade, Bathing Coves, and Torrs Walks. 
Smoking and Bath Rooms. Tablb d'H6te. Liberal Table. 

Moderate niiutrated Tariff gratis. 
Under personal supervision of Proprietress, Mrs. PICKETT. 

ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE. 

MIDDELTON HOTEL, 

FACING THE MOORS, 

rPHIB First'Class Family Hotel stands in its own extensive grounds, on the banks of 
-^ the picturesqne River Wharfe, six miles Arom the famous Bolton Woods. Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, and Coffee Rooms. Billiard and Smoke Rooms. Suites of Apart- 
ments, etc. This is the only Hotel in Ilkley near the Ilkley Golf Club — 18-hole course. 

TABLE D'HOTE, SEPARATE TABLES. 
TISNNIS COUBTS. GOOD STABIillTG. 

TARIFF ON APPLICATION TO THE PROPRIETOR A MANAGER. 

0. DILLY. 



irPRACOHBE. 

ILFRACOHBE. 



ILFRAGOMBE HOTEL 

AN IDEAL SEASIDE POSITION. 
THE LEADING) AND ONLY HOTEL PACING SEA, 

Adjoining Capstone Patsde and Wilderamouth Beaches. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
The Finest Private Marine Esplanade in the Kingdom. UDrlTsllad 
Frontage ftnd Op«n Surroundings. Grounda 5 Acteb. 2G0 Apartraeata. 
Elegant Salle k Manger, Drawing, Reading, Smoking, Billiard Rooms, 
and Snmptuoaa Lounge. PasscDger Lift. All Coaches start from the 
door. Tennis. Croquet. Bowls. 

There ia attached to the Hotel one of the Largest Sea-water SwimmiDg 
Baths in England (the temperature of which is rsgiilB.ted according to the 
Season) ; also well-appointed Private Hot and Cold Sea and Freah Water 
Baths, Douche, Shower, etc. All the comforts of a First-CIass Modem 
HoTBL — at Moderate Charges. Tariff, and lowest inclusive terms of 
H. RUSSELL OBOTBB, Mntagtr, 
To whm aU ooHMMMMiMNras Amid he adJrmnd. 
Tbi: Iltbaooilk Haru. Co., Ltd. 



34 IT^HELI'AN. 

INNELLAN. 

On the beaidifut Firlh of Clyde, lielween Ihinoon and Rolhtsay. 

ROYAL HOTEL 



THE Royal faaa lately undergona eiteosive alterations aud additions, 
inclailing one of the largest and moat haadaonie Dining Bochdh and 
Eadiea" SittingRooms of any Ilotel on the Firth of Clyde ; also Parlours 



with suites of Bedrooms on eaob floor. The Hotel is within three minutes' 
walk of the Pier, and being built upon on eleratioo, commandB a Sea vien of 
the aurroimding coQiitrr, including But*, Arran, The CumbraoB, Ayrshire, 
KenfrewBliira. and Dumbartonahire, making the sitaatioii one of the finest 
in Scotland. The grounds of the Hotel bsine laid out in walks, and inter- 
spersed with shrubs and flowers, are quiet and retired for Families. There 
are also besutifnl drives in the ricinity. Steamers call at the Fier nearly 
every hour for the Highlands and all parts of the Ck>ast. Tourists arriving 
at the Hotel the night before can have breakfast ait Table d'HOte at 9 
a.m., and be in time to join the Columia at 10 B.m. for the North, calling 
at Innellan on het Mtnm abont 4 p.ni. The Cvitine and Wines are of the 
Guest quality. 
Larse BlUlord Boom ftttactaed. Hot, Cold, and Spray BatbB. 
Horsee and Carrlagea kept for Hire. 
FAMILIES BOARDED BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Oolf OmVM frM to Hot«I Tlaitors. 

:J. MXITLJIMD, rxenirriiul MiFiii^K-. 
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INVERNESS. 



THE ROYAL HOTEL 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

J. S. CHRISTIE. 
INVERNESS. 

MAGGILYRAY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

QUEENSGATE BUILDINGS, 62 CHURCH STREET, 

Adjoining Post Office omd dose to BaUumy Station. 

Lttrge Dininflr-Rooiii and several Bedrooms added. 

Tariff.— Bedroom, Single, 28. ; Doable, 8s. Breakfast, Is. 6d. and 2s. Dinner 
from Qs. Tea from Is. 8d. Attendance, 6d. 

HOT AND COLD BATHS. 

CONVEYANCE AWAITS CANAL STEAMERS. 



INVERNESS. 

Telegram—** ELLIOT, INVERNESS." TdtfpKme, No. 48. 

ESTABLISHED 1858. 

ELLIOT & CO., 

FAMILY BUTCHERS, 

DRUMMOND STREET. 



Special Attention paid to Shooting Lodges and Yachting Parties. 

"A wholly dell^tfol book.*' 

TROUT FISHING: 

A STUDY IN NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By WILLIAM EARL HODGSON. 

CoiUain/iiig 8 full-page Illustrations vn Colour, including Frontispiece, '^ Brown 
Trout," by Ro^e. 

Post 8yo. Price 7s. 64. net. Bound in Cloth. 

" I most cordially reconunend his little book."~r^ Fishing Gaaette. 

" A delightM volume of real interest to anglers."— .Record. 

" We liave not had more pleasure from a book for a long time."— T^ Field. 

or ALL BOOKBELLBRS, OR 

ADAM AND CHAELBS BLACK, BOVO SQUARE, LONDON. 



BREE'S ROYAL HOTEL. 

Thli Hokl hat. iMmiiiiioiIatiun for i hunflred gHolii, mid its geneiil Hoonw art i 
■iirpiuBwl by aiij 111 tli8 Chniinel Inland?. • 

Bxoellent Cutslne. InoluBlve Terms from 8/8. 

Bpeolal MoDtbly Terma during Wlntar. 

Omolbut attend! nil Boats. . 

refesremt— Br»'s, J«»J. Managrrat—JIn. BRBB, 



ST. BRELADE'S BAY HOTEL 

/CHARMINGLY situated on sea-Bhore. Recently enlarged. 
^ Tariff on application. The only Hotel in Ctiannel 
Islands affording facilitiea for Sea Bathing. 

A. B. HARDEN, Propmlor. 

GOLD MEDALS & HIGHEST AWARDS- 
CAPE TOWN; SYDNEY; NICE; CAL. 
CUTTA; MARSEILLES; VIENNA, Etc. 

LUCE'S 

Jersey Eau de Cologne. 

M AND FACTORY : 

42 Kin£ Street, JBS8HT. ! 

{Telephont ISI.) j 

SAMPLE CASES ftee of Datf; 

and Postage &om 2/6 upwards, j 

..B..TO. LUCE'S "SgA^xifS?."" 

Kastrtwed Onoa uil MumfbotOiT for Enl^KiA, 

FRBMOH STBBBT, SODTH&HPTON. 

Sold b7 aJl tlis loading London StoroB. 

LUCE'S EAU DE COLOGNE CO., LTD., 

Jersey, Soirthamptoti, and Londov. 



JKRBBT. 

JERSBT, 3T. HELIER. 

THE GRAND HOTEL. 



THE ouly first-clius modem Hotel taciug the S«u M'ith kU modeni 
oomforta, and the leading Hotel in the Chumel IsluidjL IIoderat« 
terms. Fire Escape* througlioat the Building. 

TelegrapMc AaJien : " Cttand, Jenay." p. DC LXIDI, Ilanagtr. 



pBKFBCTLy iheltared, a 



PBKFB , „. 
comininding i tI«w of 40 mll« 
Eicellent winter qutrtet 

Europe, withont Its ailri — 

DcKiipUve TiTlir. Tarmi an penilDD, It. Sd- 



nd K«. Perfsot quiat. Qood bathing. 

}iiiHilne fbvoonblT with the SontJi or 

Eicunlon un ]«y« the door. Write for lUiutnt«d 



1. CRASKkV, ITopHtlor. 



de FAYB'S "Oold Hedal" 

JERSEY 

EAU DE COLOGNE. 

ESTABLtSHBD 1B67. 



F. Q. de FAYE, 

David PImm, Bath Stre^ 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Send a Peal Card/or llliutraUd Price Lut. 

lADdon Asanti: 

Hon. B. HAW, SON, A SOHS, 

1 to 11 Aldsngau BtTMt. 



'' Tlie happiMt IsUndt in tbe Britisli Domlnioiu." 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

HENKY B. WIMBUSH, 

EDITH F. CAREY. 

Price SO*, net. 

Sqvare demy Sw, eloth, gilt top, 

cmUaining 75/ull-page IllvstTOiions in 

CoUur, 

ClianDd laluids wttta lla sHscapes, laudscapn, unci flomis iMtbed in mnablns ; i moat 
approprlste Betting for the lupplest idlands In the British doniliilouB,irherepav«rt]r or 

Kpperism is ftbuut nnXnown. Mr. Wlmhush'a ptcturea tie a record of the JftUDdri fts 
uw Uum In Che jmi of eiece 1903, but Uiu Edith F. Cuey, who is contributing 
tb« letteninH of the book, begins at the begioolng of tbelr "rougli island 9toi7,"aiid 
tall* Qt tMit Onxnlecha uid their " Boogaee," or their Salnta, their Jarls, ud thtlr 
DllkB,and of their leprntlon from Nomuindr. She folloHS their csreet down thnrngh 
hUtoty, |r'*"'^"g M flete nod fend&l laDOrH, uid tinting her nimtlTe hen and there 
wlUi nMUHittc Uta of bmily lore and plctarasque iocidenta. 

ADAH AITD OHARLBa BLACK, SOHO SQUAAE, LONDON. 
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JERSEY. 

THE JERSEY MODERN SCHOOL, 

ST. HELIBB. 
Principal :~Mr. OHABLES SPARGO, F,B.a.8., A.O.P. 

Highly efficient Staff of Resident and Visiting Masters (English and Foreign). 

French taaght converMtUmaUy iUt Place in the U.K. for French, and 2nd Pviae in the 

Kingdom for Modern Foreign Languages, Coll. of Preceptors' Exam.). 

Oharmlns SitnatloxL Fine PremlBes. EztensiTe Grounds. 

A REAL HOME FOR BOARDERS. 

Climate exactly suited to delicate boys, and those from warm latitudes. 
Pro9peei\ia and list of successes on application to the Principal. 

IMPORT YOUR CIGARS DIRECT! 

PEARSOKS WEEKLY says :— " A TWOPENNY cigar could be bought for a 

HALFPENNY if there were no dntyl" 

JERSEY Is a FREE PORT, 

so SAVE MONEY by importing direct from us. 
tar Special Value-PLBUR de DARVBL, BOUQUET. -^ 

Sample box of 25 sent, duty and carriage paid, to any part of U.K. for P.O. 5s. 
Eqwd to any id. cigar in England. Price List on application. 

J. F. BELFORD, Tobacconist, JERSEY. 

Only Odd Medals, CM. Exhibitions, 189S and 1899. 

KILLARNEY. 

" METROPOLE." 

NEWLY Furnished, healthy location, grandest view of Lake 
and Mountain Scenery. Cleanliness, comfort, attention. 
No spirituous liquors supplied. Boating. Fishing. Driving. 
Lawn Tennia 

TERMS MODERATE. 

LANGHOLM, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

ESKDALE TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 

20 Miles by Road and Ball fttnn Carlisle (Waverley Route). 
Ancfllnfi: and Summer Quarters on the Esk. 

FAMED for Salmon, Sea Trout, and Herling, Eveiy Aocommodation 
for Families, Anglers, Tourists, and Cyclistfi. C.T.C. Quarters. 

20 DiiEsrent Driyes in nelgliboarhood amongst lovely Scenery. 

nr Proprietor of the Celebrated Eskdale and Liddesdale Coaching Tours. 

Send for Tariff and Ooach Guide to WM. DOUGLAS, B.G., Pr^^prietor. 



40 KtLMALCOLU — LABBB — LiUKCEBTOH. 

KILMALCOLM HYDROPATHIC, 

Renflrewshire, Scotland. 

THH KSTABLISHUKNT it 
■<tiut«d MO f«et ibote the 

or snat bnatf. Th« HOUSE 

tfaa TURKIBH BATH, nff site 
mid b«u(j, ia ansDrpuiBad by 



■rtlitiuJlr laid out iilth i 

EbcUciU Go{f CotirK (19 hnitt) 
vf»m Tm Uiavio- IToIt. 

LHROB NBW I^^N TEHNIS COURTS. 

Sitnited on the Olangow and South-WeBteni Ratlviy : 18 milea froin Olsagow and 
b mtles fraiq ananock, whence TourlaU start br Ihs lona, aivmba, sud other Hteamers, 
for the Far-rained Scenery of Loch an'l MounUio on the Clyde and Uie Western Higb- 
laudi. Tralni run rrequently. 

Tamu from &■. Sd. p«r Day; <3 Ifiai. 6d. par Iffeak. 

IPHlIll Twmi (a Fulllll ud louilin. Avply IUIASEE, Hydropatlili, KUlialMlBL 

LAKNE HAEBOUE (COUNTY ANTEIM). 

OLDERFLEET [STATION] HOTEL 

■plIRST-CLASS HOTEL, facing Sea. Two minutea' walk. 
Mail Steamers to Stranraer and Bail to Belfast, Port- 
nub, Ballfcastle, && 

Addrm~THE MANAGER. 

LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL. 

WHITE HART 

FIRSTHSIASS FAMILY AHD COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

ffithin a few Seconds of the Fine Old Cattle and Beautiful Church. 

Good Centre for Nortli Cornwall. 

POSTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

BEENDON PAESONS, Proprietor. 



LICHFIELD LIMBBXCK LIVERPOOL. 41 

LICHFIELD. 

SIVAN HOTEL. 

FIB8T-CLASS FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. 

Overlooking Cathedral, and near Dr. Johnson's House. 

Spacious Coffee and Commerolal Rooms. Public Drawing Room. Private 
Sitting Rooms. Stock Rooms. Billiards. Garden. Hot and Cold Baths. Livery 
Stables. Omnibus meets all Trains. Telephone No. 019S. Terms moderate. 

T. PUZEY, Proprietor. 

LIMERIOK. 

ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. 

'UVIKST- Class Family and Commercial, most Central in City ; 
^ has undergone extensive alterations, newly refurnished— also 
23 newly furnished unsurpassed Bedrooms added ; Hot and Cold 
Baths. Splendid Billiard Boom. Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
Oook'a CSoupona aooeptad. *Baa maeta all Trains* Bleotrio Light. 

P. HAETIGAN, Proprietor. 

LIMERIOK. 

THE GLENTWORTH HOTEL 

rpHIS elegant and centrally established HOTEL has been prepared with the greatest 
-*- care and at considerable expense for the accommodation of Ladies and Gentlemen 
visiting Limerick, and possesses the Freshness, Neatness, and General Comfort whicli 
distinguish the best English and Continental establishments. 

The Glentworth is the leading HOTEL in the city, and is noted for its moderate 
Terms, First-class Cuisine, and Perfect Sanitation. 

Omnibus and Staff meet all Trains and Steamers. 

Cook's Coupons accepted. KENNA BROS., Proprietors. 



LIVERPOOL. 

LAURENCE'S 

COMMERCIAL & FAMILY TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

CLAYTON SQUARE 

( Within Three Minvies' wcUJc of Lime Street and Central Stations^ and 
the Chief Objects of iTUerest in the Town). 

CONTAINS upwards of One Hundred Rooms, including Coffee Room, Private 
Sitting Rooms, BiUiard and Smoke Rooms, Large and Well -Lighted Stock 

Rooms. HEADQUARTERS CYCLISTS' TOURING CLUB. 

Telephone— Park, ISfo. 2667. 



42 LIVERPOOL — LIZARD — LLAKDUDNO. 

IiIYBRPOOti. 

SHAFTESBURY , 
HOTEZ.. 

MOUNT PLEASAKT, IJVBBPOOL. I 
A rsw Minntaa' w»lk horn Ointnl | 
■ad Unit Btnet BUdoni. 

BltotHo UfiiX UirODgliinit. 

Hi Alomihjo DmiKi SifPUEo. , 

BIsctrbl Cin /rom I^Ddlng stag* ind I 



LIViiRPOOL. 
MORTGAOeS ARRANGED ON PROPERTY 

IN ANT FAST OF THE CODNTBT AND TO ANT AXODNT. 



J. W. READER, MortgaKC and E*Ute Asent, 5 Cook Street, Llverpaol. 



TnutMi and Innaton m* Infttwl te wnd (Or Iloiithly Ust ot 

Fnrtiold and LeWMbold Hortfaga SMwitlM and Fint 

TntiaM Qmmd Rsnta, gntia. 

LIZARD, CORNWALL. 

HOUSEIi BAY HOTEL. 

SPLENDID BRACING CLIMATE. 

fTHlS Firat-CUss Hot«l commands M^ificent Views of the famous 
-'■ Lizard Head, and is the 011I7 Hotel situated close to tbs Sea and 
beautiful Houaal Bay Bathing Beach. Golf, Bathing, BoatioK, Fishing, 
Billiards. Motor Car service to and from Helstou Station (G.W.R.). 
Tariff on appliealieit to Manager. 

LLANDUDNO. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

Molt CMttndl; situated on the Promsnade. Eztenslve Sea Fiontaga. 
130 WELL-APPOINTED aiTTING AND BED ROOMS. 

(The Eraater munber of nhlcb haTe laa and maontaln Tlewa.) 

IiOtin^es. Paasanfar Lift. Bleotrlo Lifht In every room. 

Oential for OoU Links, KaorMtlon around. Fler, and Rallwaj Btatlon. 

Nisht Porter. Stablliw. PriTat« Omnlbiu. 

Far lUuitraUd Tarif, En FawUm Ttnui, and otiitr paHioilan, apply U Manager. 

MAT. TBLXTKom He.*. JOHN CHANTREY, Proprietor. 



LLAKDHINDOD — l.LAI(«>I.LEN. 

tfurr-S* LLINDEINDOD WELLS. "^" 

PUMP HOUSE HOTEL. 



THIS (Hd-BiUbUihed HoUl, atuding In it* own OnuaeuUI Grounds 
lOOicr - . ■ - . _ .. . 

thi( Fuhloi 



I, uUolni Uie Old Foinp Boom ud Baths, hu u duItiiUh] posttjon In 

>ble bealUi niort, uid witb ths d«ii iting Jut udded contnlnB ISO Boomi, 

'bich comprisg Huduime Tible d'HOte StDtDR Room, and Bl^aotly rurnlsbed 



mwEnf BODtD, FrlvatA Sitting, Bed, &nd 

d Bimud Roomi on Oroand F — ' 

onu,I»™tory, 

ii at int«m[i dniing tba diy. B«oant i 



Roomi on Oroand Floor. Luse Beading and Writing Boom iidspl«d for 

Dtncing. Bitb Boonu, LavatoiT, uid til raixlem Canitnitiicea. A Printe Bud plsjis 
... .... v4 — ,_ It tnt«rTml« dnring tbB d«y. Beoent Kteailoiia Inelude a mtgnifl- 

ilegutly AptKrinted Loonge. mnd otiier luxurioua Publu^ Rnoirtii. 

in tbs [viiiclislitf uid an« or the nuet comfbitibis 1 



K]tetr\aMj Lighted throDgboat, antl baa ■ Pa«eng« Blentor. Bot«l HiDcnl SpitDf 
Hotel BnlphuT Battia, Hotel Beat Batba. ete. Wittain 100 yards of tb* Hotel la 
Ornunentol I^ke, vltb a large Bnpplf of Boats, ud adjiicent ue Golf linka, I^1 
TennlsOoiiite,Ba>r1lnganeD,etc. nahlng in Preseneii Waten. Horses, Cuniigee, el 



LLANGOLLEN, 

ROYAL HOTEL. 

FIRST -CLASS FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

Is ons Df ths Host ConTenlent in this Lovely Vale, uid Seoond 
(o H<ULe In the PiinciiMltty for Comfort, Catering, and Sltnatioa. 



44 LOCH AS8YNT LOCH AWB — LOCHEARNHEAD. 

LOCH ASSYNT, SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

INCHNADAMPH HOTEL. 

EXCELLENT Free Fishing— Salmon, Salmo Ferox, and Trout— on 
Lochs and Streams. Salmon Fishing on River Inver, June and 
July, at 10s. per rod per day. Boats. Experienced Gillies. Fishing 
Tackle. Posting. Haute — Rail to Invershin, where carriage will be in 
waiting if Proprietor be previously communicated with, or Mail Coach 
from Lairg to Inchnadamph. 

W. WALLACE, Proprietor, 

PORTSONACHAN, LOCH AWE. 

PORTSONACHAN HOTEL. 

^HIS Hotel has superior advantages, being easy of acoess, — only an hour's 
-L Journey from Lochawe Station ((Allander and Oban Railway), where the Hotel 
steamer Caledonia makes connection with the principal trains during the season. 
Letters delivered twice, and despatched three tunes daily. Postal, Telegrapli, and 
Mon^ Order Office in Hotel buildings. Presbyterian and BpiioO]iaUan Churches 
within easy walking distance of Hotel Tennis oonrt, beautfltal driTBS, flrst-dass 
boats, experienoed boatmAn. Tront-fisUng free. Chuges moderate. 

THOMAS CAMERON, Proprietor. 

Originator of the Falls of Blairgour and Olen Nant Circular Tour from Oban. 

Telegraphic Addrem, "CAMBBON, POBTSONAOHAN." 

LOCH AWE HOTEL. 

SITUATED AMONGST MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 

VIEWS UNRIVALLED. 

The Centre of Kumerous Daily Excursions to places of Great Beauty and 

Historical Interest. Salmon and Trout Fiskmg on Loch Awe, free. 

Boating, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Carriages, etc. 

n'^HB above Hotel is now the great centre for breaking the joumev either going 
-^ North or South. Passengers by the London Mail have time to breakfiASt and then 
proceed by SS. Counteu of BreaddUbane down the Loch. 
D. FRAaBR, Proprietor. 

LOCHEARNHEAD (PERTHSHIRE). 

LOCHEARNHEAD HOTEL. 

{Utider Hoydi Patronage. Tvrioe visUtd by Qiieen Ficioria.) 

THIS Hotel, which has been long established, has excellent accommodation for 
Families and Tourists, with every comfort and quiet, lies high and dry, and 
charmingly sheltered at the foot of the Wild Qlen Ogle (the Kyber FassX It commands 
fine views of the surrounding Hills and Loch, the old Oastle of Glenample, the scenery 
of the Legend of Montrose, in the neighbourhood of Ben Voirlich, Bob Roy's Grave, 
Loch Voil, Loch Doine, and Loch Lubnaig, with many fine drives and walks. Posting, 
Billiards, Golf. Boats for Fishing and Rowing free. Hotel 'Bus meets principal trains 
at Locheamhead Station (Callander and Oban Ry.) daring Summer. An Epiaooiial 
Ohuroh. Ladies' Golf Course adjoins HoteL Locheamhead Hotel Station (Cal. Ry.) 
will be opened in July ; Visitors shoold book Vid Comrie, saving two miles by road 
between the two stations. BDWIN MAI8BY, Proprietor. 



LOOH nticnr — looh louoni). 4S 

LOCH ERICHT HOTEL, 

DALWHINNIE. 

'' btsUt tanpniTed, within ■ fCw minutea'wulk 'trom Dklwhlnoie Statkin, HighUnd 
tiUnr,iiiltiuladlntheiiudatotK«D«7ort1igtlnuCdeKnption,<i1idiifnmlihedwlt|i 
irery eonvBnlencB for tlio comfort of Fimilics, Tourists, »nd Anglo™. Becoramendpci 
is a Boiltli Basort, bfing dry ind bniclng. Kicflllect flahlng on Loch Brtcht, iihich 
■ 1« mllen Long, and on tfie river Tmlm, tor gnbe and trout. Psrtios atiylng at th« 
lotel have the priviloBS of flahing on the loch and tlTer, ami are supplied with boats 
reeofchaiKe. Posting eatablishiiient complete. IIONALO U'KBNZIE, Lam. 



LOCH LOMOND. 



I 



THE TARBET HOTEL, LOCH LOMOND. | 

(UNDER NHW MASAGKMENT.) 
iiagniflcent Hate) liaa tioen Rdfumlahed, Re-decotatsd, oomplete Sanitation, new 
,ngi!, unrj Bloctric Light Ihrooghout. BiUlaida. Driiing. Boating. Fishing. 
Ti'nnlfl And GolL Mcdatate burdlBf Iflrma. Motor and C^vla Houses. 
I'mi axrf TtttQntph—tiAv Koit,, Hotel, Tabset, Loch XiOhoiid. 

.^tal io n— Arrochar and Tarbet. {Bai^tU Jftyjiftnii.] 

A R D L U I HOTEL. 

Ha*D or uma u>ifxmtt. 

k' vialtfnm Stteat]>xmi fi«r anil MKOut ElaUan, Wed ff loUaid BaOuau,' 
I la beantifUlT Mtuated anMab" uAfMM tametr, MM -•oniiunda it 
-L magnificent vlav of the ixKfa. The Hotel haa been remfidelleil and refUmiahed, 
and adjitloaa Iisto been made ; lbs HUiitar:r amiieeinentB are new. and have been 
carried oat on the moat Improved prineiplM. Vlslton atajing at thli honaa will find 
eveiy comtOrt and itt«Ddinoe, with boats and lliblng free. Ddlghtfot dallf tou^ 
can be arranged to Loch Katrine, Looh Awe, Loch Tay, Looh Long, eta. Paasengera 
travelling South by West Hlghhinrt lUllway c^un here for Loch Lomond and Loch 



rm^ B 



"DoniM, Aaoi^oi." D. H. nqBDS, Fropri^or. 

olntiiUr Tim! hv Rail, Coscli and Steamer dally fiom BdlnbuTBh 
n bs obtBloed atOrianlarich^ and Ardloi Hotel>| 



46 LOCH KARVB — LOOBNIM. 

LOOH MASBE, R06SSHIBE. 

KINLOGHEWE HOTEL. 

BEAUTIFULLY situated at the head of Loch Maree. Good Salmon 
and Sea -Trout Fishing Free from April to October. Excellent 
Drives in various directions through some of the Finest Scenery in the 
Highlands. Terms (excepting month of August) £3 : Ss. per Week, or 
9s. per Day. Telegraph Office. 

Mrs. M. a. MACDONALD, Proprutrix, 

LOCH MAREE HOTEL. 

ROSS-SHIRE. 
I<ately Her Mi^eaty's Vest Hi^land RMldanoe. 

'FHIS Hotel, beantifallj Bitoated in the centre of the Loch Maree District, and over- 
-^ looking the Loch, ig now leased by Mr. T. S. M'Allistbr, Inverness, and ander 
his Management Also IMPERIAIi HOTEIa, InTemeas. 

N.B. — A Coach awaits the arrival ofMacBrayne's Steanurt at Gairloch, i/tnredfor, dwring 
the Season to convey Passengers to Loch Maru Hotel direct ^ eight vMles distarU. 

Visitors can have Salmon and Trout Fishing Free, over 20 sq. m. of Loch. 

Boats and Taokle supplied from the Hotsl. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE ADJOINS THE HOTEL. 
POSTING . CHAR OB S MO DE RATE. 

LOCHNESS 

DRUMNADROCHIT HOTEL, 

DRUMNADBOCHIT, LOCHNESS. 

" The Inn (Drumnadrochit) whence these lines are dated faces a scene which happibr 
is not too often to be obserred in this Planet. I say happily, Sir, becanse we are au 
perfectly well aware that this world is a vale of tears, in which it is our dntv to 
mortify ourselves and make everybody else as uncomfortable as possible. If tnere 
were many places like Drumnadrochit, persons would be in feurftal danger of forgetting 
that they ought to be miserable."— Shiklbt Brooks in Pvmxh. 

Salmon and Trout Fishing Free. 

LANDING-STAGE-TEMPLE PIER, LOCHNESS. 

(Conveyance from and to free on intimation.) 
Telegraphic Address—** Hotel, Drumnadrochit." D. D. MACDONALD, Proprietor. 

LOCHNBISS. 

WHITEBRIDGE HOT£I<, 

WHITBBRIDQE. 

THIS Hotel is new and commodious, 700 feet above sea-level. Beautiful mountain 
scenery and btacing air. Seven miles fh>m Inverfiu-igaig Pier, through the 
romantic Pass of Inverfarigaig, and nine miles from the new Railway Station, Fort 
Augustus. 

Excellent Trout Pishing^. Boats and Pishing: Free. ' Telegraph 
Office close to Hotel. Posting. 

ALEX. MACDONALD, Proprietor, 



LOOH NB8 — LONWIN. 47 

LOCH NESS. 

(SndW N«lr lUniglmUit.) 

FOYERS HOTEL, 

Ral/ xiir (o Port Aajaiia*. II mlht by SicamT. 

NEAR tlw Osl«bnt<d Fuxa or FonsB. BnuCiAilly alnuted. ud cotnmuidlnE 
Finnt Tisws of Locn Stm siid tlia Qreat Glen. BedecDraWd and moet Cant' 
fortab); Befnralnlied tbroughout. Bilmon and Tiout FIbUde Free to Vlallon. Foysn 
is tba tMst place for Pauangan down the CaledonUn C^oal to break their JoDroeT, II 
ateamen from InYemesa arrtTS about 6.16 p.m., leaving Foyen about 9 ».¥. neiC 
momlng, thna tvofdlug tb« Mrlj' Bt«rt from iDvameaa. Electric Ugbt, 
FOSTINO. TOtgrtmi^BOTEL, FOYBBS. 

POBt uid T«l«<ntpta onca. Oba^u Btnetlj HodarsM. 

3. TIL8T0N, FngtrUior. - 

THE — 

WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, 

LONDON, S.W. 

IHMEMAnLT OPTtSITE WESTWINtni *UIY AND THE HIMEt OF PUIIUIENT. 

Close to all tha GoTennnent and Colonial OSom. Uoet conTenlantlr aitnated fD 



all purpoaea, aight-i 



irary modern conVBUlonco. Modomt* Tar , 

-^1 (graph, "Horteliy, London." 
"'"^\phonfl, 70 We»tmiiiBt«r. 



PHILP'S GLENBURN 
HOTEL, 

ae OMat BnaMil BtMM, ^.C. 

riLOSE to BritiHh Mueeum. Within 1/ Cab 

Attendance rrom 3/6, or froin 7/0 per day 
inrliuitr. GlecCrle Light ChroiighouL 

A. D. RItlDIE, JVopririrfM. 



TRANTER'S HOTEL, LONDON. 

FAMII.T AND GOUICBBOIAI. TBKPBRANOE. 

Over 60 Btdroomt, Good Coffee, Siiting, and Smohing Boomi. 

fl to 9 Birldgewater Square, Barbican, clow to Alderaaats St. Ballny Station, 

laar St. Paul's Oatbadnl, O.P.O., and oU place* of intei«et. Bed and Breakf^t ijti 

ID liji, tio chaise tor attaadanca. Perrect Sanitary arrangetneDta. Sstabllihed ISAI). 

Write for "Uov to nmd a Wtilc fit LondoK," with TarlCT and Tutlmania!i oom- 

Mned, .pOBt fCM. Night Portar. Clean, Qulat. Home-Uka, and Ineipenilva. 

Sbdria UfU Cbvugikaid. Bmiordt Frie. 

Ttftinphlo AMrau-" KBAL THIBBT , LOMDOK." 

ttlapbana— SGa P.O. oemtrAl. 



ta LONSOK. 

SUN FIRE OFFICE 

(FOUNDED ITIO). 





The Oldest 


Iiuiinmce 


Office In the 


World doing 


Fire Business 


only. 


DIRECTORS. 


Fkedbhick Henby NoBiiAii, Baq., CliaiTma* iml TTeaianr, 


Cbii Chapuh. Ban. 

Edwakd Don, Biq. 

VTSOomiT Bhlyh. 

Biwiinii ^t^icn- t^XB, »«)., U.P. 

Alfhkd FABqmciB, Baq, 

Thi Hon. Williiii H»sev Ooscbm. 

Bdward Chablis OklNnLL, Baq. 
John O. B. T. Hildtarb. E^. 


Loan Hbnbt Niviij_ 

M»RUW»oDOH RTParoR, Esq. 

The Hon. Astbitb Hadhahbz. 
Th. Hom. 0. L. BCLITM-BOOTH. 


OiAHLw A. eooTT-MuB*Ar. Esq. 


Oeo. E. ME.D and John S 


una. AaUmm SeattitHa. 



APPLlOSTIoaa FOB AOBNOIBS iinmHD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.G. 



Laadon, to Charing Ci 



na Cross. 

Oxford Street. 
Cliancery Lano. 
Uinctng lAae. 



UTnpooL a Ctiapel StrMt. 
HtWtttnar, 71 King StrMt. 



■stej 



a Piccadilly, 
eld, Station at 
ligh atrett. 



LONDON. 49 

NEAR TUB BRITISH MUSBUM, 

EINGSLEY HOTEL, 

Hart Stifeet, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSBUM. 

THAGEERA7 HOTEL, 

Great RusseU Street, LONDON. 

These large and well-appointed Tempebancb Hotels have 
Passenger Lifts. Electric Light thronghout. Heated throughout. 

Bathrooms on every Floor. 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. 

Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephone. 

Night Porter. 

The Eingsley Hotel has a good Billiard Boom. 

Bedrooms from 2/6 to 6/6, 

Full Tariff arnd Testimonials on appliecUion, 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'Hdte Breakfast " 
and Dinner, from 8/6 to io/6 (|2.10 to $2.^ per day. 



also under the same manaqbment . . . 

ESMOND HOTEL, 

1 Montage Street, Rtteeell Square, IjONDON. 

This Temperance Hotel adjoins the British Museum, and is 
exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2/- to 3/6 per n^ht 

Full ToflriffwnA TestimonieUs on application. 

TBIiSOBAPKIO AX»DBB88S8— 

Kingsley Hotel, I Thackeray Hotel, I Bsiuond Hotel, 

" BooKORAFT, London." | "Thackeray, London." | " Aoroup, Lonpok. ' 

4 



50 LONDON — LOcBIEMOCTH. 

DEVONSHIBE HOUSE HOTEL, 

12 BI8H0PSGATB SrrRBa5T WITHOUT, LONDON, RC. 

OPPOSITE Ln^BRPOOL STREET STATION. 

A Fint-Clan Tempenmce Hotel, 

yiSITOBS to London will find thU one of the moet central poaitionfl ficom which. 

^ whether hy Rail, OmnllNis, or Tram, tfacT can reach all {«rfeB. The Hotel ia fitted 

with ereiv modem improvranent. Hie Pabuc Booma and Private Bitting Booma are 

bandaomely ftimiahed, and the Bedrooma will be foond moat comfoitalue. - Lthenl 

arrangementa made with thoae staying a lengthened period. 

APofititUlmatUndtmmaUwighL, Famnger lAJl to eaek Floor. 

Eleotric Ufirht in all Public Booma. 

Telephone No. 9215 London WaU. Telegraphic Addreaa— " BXTEBIOB, LONDON." 

Iffll^TON HOTEL, 

Victoria, adjoining the L.B.S.G. andS.E. & 0. Elys. SUtions, London. 
Visitors to London and Passengers via Victoria to Chatham, 
Dover, Eastbourne, Hastings, Brighton, Portsmouth, and 
the Continent, will find the above 

NEWLY OPENED HOTEL Convenient, Quiet, Central, Well- 
appointed, and Inexpensive. 

Private Sitting Rooms. Ladies' Coffee Room. Night Porter. 
TtiUgraphic Address—'' Tuffato, London." Telephone— 991 Victoria. 

— ^^■^^■^— ^— ■ ■ ■ ' iM^^*^— *■■■ ■^■■^■■^<-»^i ■■■■■■■I ■■ ■!■■■■ ■■^■■■■* .■^■-- — -I.. ■■■ !■■ ■ . ■ m m 

LONDON. 

AVONDALE PRIVATE HOTEL, 

1 and 2 Tavistock Pla<^ Tavistock Square, W.O. 

OCCUPIES a most central position, surrounded by Squares and Gardens, and is 
specially suited for visitors who prefer home comforts to the bustle of large 
hotels. Tariff— Bedroom, Table d'Hote Breakfiwt, and Attendance ftom 4/6, according 
to bedroom selected ; Table d'Hote Dinner, 2/6 ; En pension from 42/ weeUy. 
Tele^n^ms— " Ecstatical," London. Telephone 8648, Oentral. 

LOSSIEMOUTH. 

STOTHELD HOTEL, Lossiemouth. 

MORAYSHIEE. 

A PERFECT QOXiFEBS' BSTBBAT. 

BBAUTIFUJL SBASIDB LINKS OF 18 HOLES. 

A RELIEF COURSE OF 9 HOLES ADDED THIS SEASON. 
Accommodation— Sixty Bedrooms. Six Private Sitting Booms. 
Tariff on application from WILLIAM CHRISTIE, ProprieUn-, 



LTNHOUTH — LTJJTOIT. 01 

LYNMOITTH, HORTR DBVON. 

THE LYNDALE HOTEL. 



LYNTON. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

Beautifully Situated. 

PmClPM S4*. 

Btcctrtc LIfbt. 



OhUIo Lltht ml m 



LYNTON. 

VALLEY OF ROCKS 
HOTEL 

LABOBSr ASV PKIMCIPAt. 



THE ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL 

ntfn»<Hd By r. v. lb £{)V, »A«>i JVtiia y ITaki, and oeA* JfHMSm i^Yta Sofal r^ 
niHIS BsW, WmJInf In IM own gnnnd* ol t kon^ eoaoMoiM nskitdnnpted 
X Ttim of ths Tallin of th* EMt aad Wirt I«»i>i *>— W«1A Oout uUI th* 
IkT-fUntd Tkflar oT Boob. llsBwt SnttM at Print* AputmaiU. TaUs d'HMo, 
(Mb« Boom, ud Ltdlaa' Qnwliig-Itaani ; SemMhji and filHanl Stett, aO fiiei»f 

Excellent CUlilBc. ModcnKe Chtrgtr. BImtMc lJ(krt. 

GOLF. FISHIKQ. 

Po«t HoKMi. nnt-el4M StabUng. 

CoKkct b> Ac S««n (« nfiaaniie and Mimtluad. 
Ttitsr»mt~''CastU," Lynton. Tariff on'sppllcatlen to the Muueck«s. 



— KAI.TKRN, 

LYNTOtJ, NORTH DBVON. 

COTT&OE HOTEL. 

im FAMILY IE8IDENDE OF Wl D. BMITH. 
rVWB ahelured ini) Bunny poaitktii or ttii 



untqnely sitioited in 
fHt afiove tlie Bet, coranunda 



nutifnlly 



EDWARD K. HOLB, 
proprielor. 

I, Lynton. 



THE FOLEY ARMS HOTEL 

(PATBONISED BT T8B SOTAL PAHILY). 
" rpHE first tima we visited Mklvern, when shown into ut npper 
X chamber in tha 'Four AsMB,' we were litonUy tiken abcok. 
We can hardly wjr more than that the pnwpect atrook lu as fkr finer than 
from the terrace over the TharoM at Bicbmaod, etc, etc"— Befrarf from 
mrtieie in " Bladnaoad," Avffusl 1S84. 

OaffM Boom uiil DnwlDK Boom for IddLcs ud Onilteinen. Table d'HoU at 

SapKrate Tsblns. 

Fm/eti Samtaiy ArrangeatMiti. Mi89 YODHOER, Praprxetren. 

MALVKRN. 

HAROWIGKE PRIVATE HOTEL 

ENJOTS tha highest repatatian foe its cnimne, comforts, and general 
ansBEemeuts. [t is hsated throughaat with hot-water pipes, 
therebj making it a moat desirable Winter Besidenee. Nearest Hotel to 
Gotr Unk*. 

BILLUKD AHD BMOKB BOOMS. 

Under the immediate suporvuioR of 
J. WILSON, ProprietOT. 

HAL7EBN. 

THE ABBEY HOTEL. 

IN BXaZLIiBNT SITUATION. 

HOST COHFOBTABLE FAKILY HOTEL. 
CoffM Boom, Drawing, Billiard, and Reading Booms. 
Inoloslve twrms doriiiff Winter months. 
Perfiti Sanitary Ammgeoienit. 

Him SOHNSIDER, Managerat. 



MALVSBN — ^MANGH^BTBIlr-rMATLOCK. 5^3 

GREAT MALVEEN. 

PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL 

DELIGHTFULLY and centarally situated. South aspect. 
Magnificent scenery. Reading, Drawing, Dining, Billiard, 
and Smoke Booms. Near Qolf Links. Brine Baths, etc. Prospedxis 
oontainiiig splendid views of this lovely health resort, and copy of 
testimonials, on application. jy ijV'OODMAN, Proprietcyr. 

MANCHESTER. 

INGHAM'S HOTEL, 

CHORLTON STREET. 

FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. MODBRATB TARIFF. 

Most Central and well appointed. Fully Licensed. Billiards. 

No Night Traffle. Old Bstablislied. 

Nat. Tel. 2081. Under the direct Management of the Proprietor, M. BUSH£LL 

MATLOOE BRIDGE. 

R06K8IDE HYDROPATHIC. 

nBST-CLASS HEiLLTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 

800 Feet above Sea Level. Pure Mountain Aib. 

DRY, BRACING, HBALTH-OIVINO. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— The new Wing containing Ball-room, Spacious 
and Luxurious Lounge, and additional Bedrooms, now open. 

RIeotrio tdght and Iiift. 

Heatiiig, Ventilation, aad Sanitation on most Modern 

Systems. 

Nat. Telephone, No. 12. Telegrams— " Rockeide, Mattockbank.'* 

Terms £2 : 28. to £3 : 38. per week. 

Writi far Illuetrated Prospegtus tQ 

MISS GOODWIN, Mana^r. 
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MBLROSE. 

THE 

WAVERLEY HYDROPATHIC. 

ONE hour from Edinburgh, one and a half from GarliBle. Baths, 
Billiards, Bowling, Lawn Tennis, Trout Fishing in Tweed induded. 
First-Class Table. Dinner, 7 p.m. 

F<yr Terms (vpply — MANAGER. 

MELKOSE. 

THE ABBEY HOTEL, ABBEY GATE, 

AND 

GEORGE AND ABBOTSFORD HOTEL, 

HIGH STREET. 

THE only first-class Hotels in Melrose, both overlooking the ruins, and only 
2 minates' walk from the Railway Station. The Hotel 'Bums attend all Trains. 
First-Glass Horses and Carriages for Abbotsford, Dryburgh, etc, can be had at both 
establishments. 

G. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 

MULLION, CORNWALL. 

MULLION COVE HOTEL. 

TjlIRST- CLASS HOTEL with magnificent Se» Views. Close to Sea. 
-^ Fine Bathing, Boating, and Fishing. Excellent Golf Links. Billiards. 
Special Coach to and from Helston Station, CW.R., daring the Season. 
Tariff on appUaUum to Manaoks, Mullion Cove Hotel, 

MVLLION, 

CuBT Cboss Lanes, R.S.O. 
MULLION, CORNWALL. 

POLDHU AND PQLURRIAN HOTELS. 

THESE Hotels command excellent views of Mounts Bay with its grand 
Clitf Scenery. Good Beach. Bathing and Boating. 

Polurrian sheltered from East Wind. 
Poldhu adjoining splendid Qolf Links, 18 Holes. 

Tariff Moderate. ^pply Manaokba. 



— SEwCASTLB. . 65 

NETHYBRIDGE-0N-8PBy. 

NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 

NETHTBBIDOB^OK-SPBT, 

STBA THSPBY , H.B. 

Kaw Flrit-OUu Funn? HoMl. 
■ituUd ■( the buaof ths Oalruarul 
MoODtaiiui uuoDgat Uj« EuooorPln* 
Wmda or Stmt^p«T, TOO tMt ibovs 
ii««-lev»1,nipI«tewith«v«TeomKrrt. 

DtyBrwdns Ollmata. 

Aeknovledged most Taliuiblt 

E«UthBmort 

MODBRATB CBABQBS 

(Bpadal Boardlns Tanas 

far Families}. 

POSTING ESTABUSHMQIT. 
TROUT nSHIHC FIEE. 
Qoit, Tennis, Croquet, and Billiards. Charmlni Drives and Wallu. 

Under the personal mamigmnaU of Mr. anrf Mrs. itaekaaie. 

A. a. KAOKBNZIE, Pi>opri*toF. 

NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN. 

SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL 

(Owned by the BELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY COMPANY.) 
5{> minutes by Rail from Belfast The Finest Hotel Id Ireland ; 
standing in its own grounds of 12 acres, eitending to the Beach. 
Magnificent PabUc Booms. Lnxurions Suites of Baths, including 
Freeh and Salt Water, Turkish, Russian, etc Perfect Sanitation. 
Electric Light throughout. Lift to all Floors. Fiiat-clasa Cuisine. 
Choice Wines. Orounds of the Hotel immediately adjoining the 
Golf Links of the County Down Club, ths most sporting in Ireland. 
Visitori to the Hotel have the privilege of playing on same at half 
the usual rates. 

H«tOiF Osntfa. PMral kapt in Stook. 

BleatPlo BaCteviaa can be olup^ed at th« Hot«l, and 

lldbt rep*lM attended to. 

For Tbrub, eU), apply to E, W. KAISER, Mamgtr. 



— NBW«UJ.T — OBAK. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

THE TYNE TEMPEKA.NCE 
HOTEL, 

HOOD STREET, NEAR TO MONUMENT. 

^HIS BotflL hKYlng Tticmblr uadei^fDiu ext«DAi?e «]t«nHoIU, patraDH vUl And 
Bvoty comfort CDinbined with Hod«nM CbaTg«. Bl«lric Light, Stocfa Rooms. 



m th« HnddlnK Crovr) 



WATERGATE BAY HOTEL. 

NEAR NEWQtJAY, OORNWALL. 

■piRSTJ^LASH Family Hotel. SitTiBtfd oil tha North Count (South Mpect) aad IRciiij 
JL the Atlantic UHriyillBd for Position and Cllniate. Ruggsd CliffB, Charralni 
Drives. Oolf LinlH. BllliBrds. StsblinK. ' 



OBAN 

STATION HOTEL 
The Hotel is nearest and moat conTenient 
to Station and Pier. 
Containa over loO Rooms. 
Electric Light and Passenger Lift. 
High-Claas OuiBJn© and Wines. 

J, G, PLBI8CHMANN, Matioger. C. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 



OBAN. 

OBAN, 
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WhM you are in the Highlands visit 

MACLAGHLAN'S, 

THE ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE. 

Woollen Tartan Manufacturer to the King and Royal Family, 
and the Royal and Imperial Courts of Europe. 

Genuine handmade Scotch goods from the Shetland and Faroe Isles. Beantiful 
Tweeds and Homespuns, and all the Clan and Family Tartans (manuflEictured from the 
Highland wool grown on his own lands of Aros, MuU, around the historic Aros Castle). 

LADIES' TAILOBINO. SPORTSMEN'S TAILOBINO. 

KILT-MAEING A SPECIALITY. 

Madachlcm's Scotch Travelling Mttgs and ffomespunSf as manufactured, 

for a/nd supplied to 
H.M. THE KING. 
H.M. THS QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THB PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHARLES OF DENMARK, 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF BOHLESWIG-HOLSTBIN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, 
H.aH. PBINGB HENRY OF PRUSSIA. - 

"Your eharmlnff Scotch TraTclIlns 'B.Xi:g,"—BxinwifrcmaltUeroftht 
DuekesB (^ COrnwaU and York, 

Onteide Warehouse designed Tartan and Tartan ensign. 

Telegrams— IWAOLAOHLAN^S, Oban. 



OBAN. 

MACPHERSON'S 

TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

STAFFORD STREET, OBAN. 

CHARGES STRICTLY HODtiRATB, AND BTEBY HOME COMFORT. 
The Boots waits the ArrlTSl of all Tnins anASteasMrs. 



OBAN. 

CRAIG-ARD HOTEL. 

COMMANDS the finest view of Oban Bay and surrounding scenery. 
Nearest to Bowling Green and Golf Course. Visitors conveyed to 
Hotel free. Private sitting-rooms, ladies' drawing-room, reading room, 
billiard room, and photographers' dark room. First-class cuisine, winef , 
etc. Charges strictly moderate. Accommodation for cycles, and speciil 
terms for cyclists. 

Apply MANAGERESS. 



I GREAT WESTERN. 

Dive HOTEL. 

■d Tiews oTBBy 

.._ „_. __ed*oor«ted ud 

I rflfanil4h«d thntu^oaL Loxurlous 

1 Smoking LouDn OTarlookisg Bay, 

BlMitrioUglit. BleTBloi. Busittenda 

all Tniaa md Stwioen (nd ctmvtja 

ViiiHin fn*. 

Motor Uutft witli lii.ipecttan Pit. ALKX. H'ORBOOR. 

~~~ oban; ~^ 

VICTORIA HOTEI^ 

TEMPERANCE. 

Felon proiliiiLtj' to Rallmy BUtdoa, tending Plet, uid Fon Oflloa, DTsrlookisg 
tbs B«r. FUblDg, Boilliig, Bolt, Bawling. Spteiai XtaMn, Laa Oaw— B«1- 
raoma, In. ed. ud 31. T«u vid Rrvkltwta, la.«d.udXL IHnaen, TatU^RtUlDik 
la oirtt, «L M. Batlu— EotuidCald. 

Hegutered Telggnphic Address : "HoLAGHLAIf, Obui." 
OBAN. — - 

MARINE HOTEL, 

HIGH CLASS TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 

100 li^Kims. 

ON EarLANADE. Uagaifioeut Sea View. Moderate Tari£ T«bk 
I d'HoU At Mparats Tables, S.30 to S.30. Cogk's Coapoiu. 

DUNCAN M'INTYEE, Proprittor, 



OBAN. 



GLENCAMPA BOARDING HOUSE, 

BSPIiANADB. 

UNRIVALLED libution. MsgnificeDt sea view. Charges mtHlerate, 
and ever; home oomfort. Cjcling Bccommadation. . Boots awaits 



arrival or tiaius and 

Th« lUusi HAININO, EaplMUkde, Oban. 



OZFOBD — OULTON BROAD. 69 

OXFORD. 

RANDOLPH HOTEL, 

BEAUMONT STREET, 

IN THE GENTRB OF TBS CITT. 

rpHE only modem-built Hotel in Oxford, close to the Colleges, 
JL Public Buildings, and opposite the Martyrs' Memorial. 
Replete with every comfort and convenience. 

Handsome Suites of Rooms^ General^ Dravdiig, Smoking^ 

and Billiard Booms. 

AN AMERICAN ELEVATOR. CHARGES MODERATE. 

A Kight Porter in Attendance. 

ELECTRIC LICNT NOW INSTALLED. 



Address — THE MANAGER. 



OXFORD. 

THE MITRE HOTEL, 

SITUATED in the centre of the finest Street iu Europe, is 
one of the most ECONOMICAL First-Class Hotels in the 
Kingdom. Billiard Rooms, Electric Light, and Gk)od Stabling. 

Kight Porter in Attendance. 

Miss K. THORNTON, Manageress, 

Tbl. 019. OULTON BROAD, NEAR LOWESTOFT. 

iflg n CdJaLMx X JtL\J JLUdLd 

'pyNTIRBLY rebuilt, ^ing the Broad, and replete with every 

accommodation for Visitors. Private and Public Dining 

Rooms. Billiard& Terms on application to — 

T. BOBXZ, Late of Great Eastern Hotel» Lowestoft. 

Headquarters of the Waverley Sailinj: Club. Alse Headquarters of the 

O. B.' Cycle Club. 

SAILIKG Ann BOWDCe BOATS OH HISB. BOWLDIO ^MBBK. 



FIHHAKNITAWR — PBHIH — FITLOOKBI (iM tU» p. 68). 






•"^J^STa, 



The Only Hanud Pekth wmut^uohtiii bt Eudtrkutt. 

SALUTATION HOTEL, 

PERTH. 

ConmerElal, Family, A Tourist HMdqawtira, CT.C. 

New & 5|wclous Stackneau. Billiard*. 

Special ■ccsmmodBtJon for Molar Cars. 

W. G. MOWAT, Proprietor. 

(,LaU of CetUrai Boltl, ffiS^row.) 
Bnuaaasau IBM. Tilephone, No. ISU. 

PITLOCHRY. 

THE PITLOeHRY HYDROPATHIC. 

Highlands of Perthshire. The Largest, Finest, and Leading Hydraiwthlc. 

FINEST BRACINQ MOUNTAIN AIR In SCOTLAND 

a».fM Ut* Bli ANBSEW OLABK, M.D. 

JK UiB Hjd» hlfh HtHdr* OTumnb^Onndi. btlin O n bjfi'W* bonH. bid bu br rv tb« moat 

tba ]i«at*la na^.TvMkK wtaUh J# 37D0 hat bl^. OoaglUllL ^Baulm tlo- Enn «ufDTt for 
fuaOuaiiBlllaBiUaiuMM ■•*V- BUki— Itaklifa. iCa. TuOuAisiniBBUlwiiuilctiiiRkii. 
lHdDilTat«viv,i*»hlvi««up0IDEB«cai ' — .* - „..,. ... 



;ir«(« AMOMr-JiOSfiffrstUV'S, PUIoebn My^tw^^«- PlUotkrr- 



PERTH. 
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PIANOFORTES ON HIRE. 



TN answer to numerous inquiries by the Tenants 
of Shooting Lodges, and Parties sojourning 
in Scotland for the. Summer months, Messrs. 
PATBRSON, SONS & COMPANY beg to intimate 
that from the Central position of their Establish- 
ments, th«y are pr^Mired to supply Pianoforteff 
on hire at the shortest possible notice, and at 
the most reasonable rates. Instruments may be 
ordered from any of their branches mentioned 
below. 



EDINBURGH 

1 


27 George Street. 


GLASGOW . 


152 Buchanan Street. 


PERTH 


8 Prinees Street. 


AYR . 


34 Newmarket Btreet 


ARBROATH 


129 High Street. 


PAISLEY . 


4 GUmour Street. 


DUNDEE . 


36 Reform Street 


DUMFRIES . 


20 English Street. 


KILMARNOCK . 


81 King Street. 


GREENOCK 


28 W. Blackball Street. 



PATERSON, SONS & CO. 



62 PITI/XJHRY — PLTMODTH PORTS ALON. 

PITLOCHRY 

MAGDONALD'S, ATHOLL, 

Is the ORIGINAL and very much the Largest 
HYDROPATHIC in the District. 

T^EAUTIFULLY SITUATED on a knoU, high above the yalley and 
yillaffe, surrounded by 86 acres of OKNAIIBNTAL GBOtmDS, 
well wooded, and containing 5 miles of private walks and drives. 500 
feet above sea-level. Pure dry bracing air. 

Passenger Elevator. Cuisine a Speciality 

Every window commands a view of the moti magrUfieent scenery in Scotland, 

Tennia, Croquet, Oolf^ Aroheiryi Fiahlntf, Gyolintf. 

Inoluflvo Toms fbr Kay and. Juno, frwn £2: 16a. tor £8 :6i. oaoh per Week. 

To prevent diMppoirUment ccmiMtmioaiione should be ean0«ZZy addrested U 

The ATHOLL HYDROPATHIC, PiUoehry. 

Telegraphic Address— *' ATHOLL,*' PUlochry. 

WINTER ESTABLISHMENT.— i^o^eZ Beau Site, Cannes. 

PLYMOUTH. 

DUKE OF CORNWALL HOTEL. 

SPACIOUS COFFEE AND DRAWING ROOMS. 
HOT Aim COLD BATHS. BILLIARD AND SMOKINO BOOMS. 

OTIS PASSENOIR A LUCGACE LIFTS. TELEPHONE 13& 
Recently redecorated, latest sanitaiy Improvemeata. Electric Light. 

TabU d^HdU daily, 

iir.Ji.— This Hotel is the most oommodiolu sad convenient in FlymontlL It is 
distant only five mlnntes* walk from the SEA, end from the bnsiness eentre of the 
Town. Opposite the G.W.R. Station, Millbay. 

TdtgrapMc AdArtM^" DUKOTEL, PLYMOUTH." 

LOUGH SWILLY, CO. DONEGAL. 

PORTSALON HOTEL. 

rpHIS excellent Hotel, which affords first-class accommodation and every comfort to 
-^ Families, Golfers, and other Tonrists, is magnificently sttnated, with southern 
aspect, and commands sea and mountain views of matchless beauty. The Golf Links 
(18 holes) are the most sporting and picturesque in tiie country. Good lake and sea 
fishing. Boating, Bathmg, Tennis, Croquet, Billiards, Cycle Store, Dark Room 
for Photography, etc. Route via Londonderry and Rathmullen ; thence by Coach daily 
on arrival of mia<4iay Steamw. Telegmms— "Hotel, Portsalon." 

For particnlarB apply MANAOEa. 



PRINCKTOWN — RAMSGATE — ROSS — ROTHBeAY. 63 

PRINCETOWN, DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE. 

DUCHY HOTEL 

Is sttnated in the very centre of Dartmoor, and at an altitude of 1400 feet, being one 
of the highest Hotels in the Ctomilay. Around are the finest of the Dartmoor Tors, 
and the walks and drives are charming and varied. Tlie air is always bracing, in- 
\igOTating, and restorative; and the Meors are a &voarite resort alike to the Sports- 
man, Naturalist, Archseologist, Antiquary, Botanist, or the simple seeker for a change. 

ANNEXB— DUCHY HOUSB, PRIVATE HOTBU 

Hunting, Salmon and Trout Fishing, Shooting. Posting. Dairy. 
Oanneded by Branch of O. W. R, 

JULROH ROWB, Proprietor. 

RAMSGATE. 

HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENTS. 

Messrs. VINTEN & SON, 
72 HIGH STREET, RAMSGATE. 

ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
R«gi«t«r Omtia. All the B«at Houses. 

BOSS ON WYE. 

"THE RHINE OF ENGLAND." 

Ross is the gate of the " Wye " (The Rhine of England), and the 

ROYAL HOTEL, 

situated in its own beautiful grounds, commands extensive Tiewa of the "Wye" and 
its enehanting scenery. 

Eyery Oomfort. Moderate Charges. Electric Light. Golf. Boating. 
Fishing. Motor Oarage and Inspection Pit. 

Send for UluatrmUd Tariff. Teleplione 40. 

' ROTHESAY. '" 



QUEEN'S ^m HOTEL. 



A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTSL. 

ENTIRELY REFURNISHED AND REDECORATED. 

ADJOINING ROYAL NORTHERN YACHT CLUB. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 

Miss THOMPSON^ Proprietress. 



64 ROTHESAY ST. ANBRKWS SALISBURY. 

KOTHFSAY 

ALEXANDRA PRIVATE HOTEL, 

20 Battery Place. 

FIRST-CLASS. MAGNIFICENT VIEW. TABLE DHOTE AT 7. 

BRUCE W. KELLY. 

ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

ELDER'S PRIVATE HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL 

Close to Station ami Links, 

TABIilS D'HOTE, SEFABATE TABLES. IiABGE BBAWING 
BOOM, AITD FBIVATB SITTING BOOMS. 

Sanitary arrangements complete. 

Moderate Charges. DAVID ELDER, Lessee, 

(LaU Feytn Hotel, Leek Ness, ) 

^ » 

SAUSBXTBY. 




I<^#'i 



THE WHITE HART HOTEL. 

The La/rged and Prinapai Haid in the CHhf, 

AN old-eetablished and well-known fiist-claes Family Hotelf 
nearly oppocdte Salisbniy Cathedral, and within a pleasant 
drive of ^nehenge. This Hotel is acknowledged to be one of 
the most comfortable in England. Table d'Hdte Meals at 
sepimie Tables two hours each meal daily. Electric Light in 
all Public Rooms. 

A Ladies* CofBde Boom, a Coffee Boom for Qentlemen, and 
first-class Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

Carriages and Horses of eyeiy description for Stonehenge 

and other places of interest at fixed inclusive charges. Excellent 

Stabling. Loose Boxes, etc 

FoBting-Master to Her Late Majesty; 
Tariff on ajppHecOion io ERNEST BOWES, Manager. 



SOARBOBOUQB — SHBBWSSnBT — SLIGO — SOUTHPORT. 66 

SCARBOROUGH. 

W. ROWNTREE & SONS, 

HOUSE & ESTATE AGENTS. 

B«at Furnished and Unfurnished Houses. 

BEMOVAL ft STORAGE OONTRAOTORS. 

Close to Railway Station. 
SHREWSBURY. 

THE R07AL LION HOTEL. 

FAMILY AND COMMEBCIAL. 

CENTRAL for all places of this unique town. Fine Ballroom, large 
Billiard Room (two tables), Stock Rooms. Excellent Cuisine. 
Moderate Charges. Wines, Spirits, and Cigars of best quality. 

ROBERT CORDELL, Proprietor. 
Late of " The Lygon Arms Hotel^'' Broadway ^ Worcestershire. 

SLIGO. 

VICTORIA HOTEL 

{fIRSt'CLASS). 
PATRONISED BY ALL THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 

TOURISTS, Anglers, and Families wiU find every convenience, com- 
bined with cleanliness and moderate charges. 

PRIYATB ROOMB, IiJLDIBB* SITVIHG ROOMS. 
BJLTHS— HOT, COLD, JLND SHOITRR. BILLIARDS, GOLF. 
Gentlemen staying at this Hotel have the privilege of Free Fishing for 
Salmon and Trout on Lough GilL Boats for hire. Posting in all its 
branches. Omnibus attends all trains. Cook's Coupons accepted. 

J. A. HALL, Proprietor, 

SOUTHPORT. 

SMEDLEY HYDROPATHIC 

BIREDALE PARE. 

RB-FUBNISHBD and RB-DBCOBATED. BLBOTBIG LIGHT. LATB DINNBBS. 

WELL adapted for Summer or Winter residence, for e'ither Invalids or Visitors. 
Terms from 7s. 6d. per day. (Summer terms from June 1 to Sept. 80 from 68. per 
day or 88s. 6d. per week.) Turkish, Bnssian, Plunge, and other ^fts. Blectric Cars 
run from the Hydro to Southport every 15 minutes. 

Eyd/ropaXh/y fuUy treated^ under own Physician^ J. G. 0. CorkMUj M.D. 

HBAR GOLF LINKS. LAWN TBNNIB, BILLIARDS, BTO. 

For Prospectus, apply Manageress. 

5 



66 STIRLING — 8TORNO"WAY — STRATFORD BTRATHPKFFER. 

STIKLING. 

WAVERLEY TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

MURRAY PLACE. 

Formerly CARMICHAEL*S, SsUibliahed over Fifty Tears. 

Within three minutes' walk of the Station, and on the way 

to the Castle. Also Bestanrant in Connection. 

First-Class Hotel for Families, Tourists* & Commeccnl .Qefltlemen. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

P. M* ALPINE, iVoprtrfor. 

STORNOWAY, LEWIS, N.B. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

JUST enlarged and renovated ; liandsome, well • furnished €k>ffee, Commercial, 
Drawing, and Billiard Rooms. Facing the Bay. Southerly exposure. Nearest 
to the Golf C!oun»e. Free Fishing to Visitors staying in the lloteL The only up-to- 
date Hotel in the District. 

For specially reduced Week-end and Boarding Terms apply to 

M. MacINTYRE, Proprietor. 

Telegrams—'' Imperial," Stornoway. Telephone — No. 8. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

SHAKESPEARE HOTEL 

AND ITS FIVE GABLES. 

First-Class Punli} Hotel and Posting Honse. Gontrally situated. 

HOTBI. OMNIBQS UEETS THE TRAINS. • BIIXIAIU>S AKB BATHS. 

A. JUSTINS, Proprietret$. 
Telepbone 0188. Telegrams-" SHAKESPEARE, " STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

' MUNRO'S 

STRATH PEFFER HOTEL. 

HIGHLAND SPA. 



Also SALISBURY HOUSE. 

Beautifully situated on a hill with southeni exjwaure. To let furnished for Sunnner 
and Autumn months, contaiuing 4 Sitting Booms, 10 Bediooms, Dressing Bciom 
Smolcing Room, and servants' accommodation. ' ^^ * 

J. M. MUNBO, Proprietor. 



SPA HOTEL. 

THE OLDESTESTABUSHED & LEADING HOTEL 

r SrrnATION (400 feet Above Sea-level). 



THE SPORTING HOTEL OP 
THE HIGHLANDS. 

SnPEBIOB MIXED SHOOTING. 
SALMON & TROUT FISHiNO FREE. Also Private Beats. 
BOATING. GTOIiP. TENNIS. CEOQUBT. 
0LO8B TO FINS IS-HOLE QOLF OOUKSE. 

COKTAIITS Spacious Public Booms, Private A^rtmenta en iuiU, 
Becraatioii and Boll Booms, ConserratorieB, and is secladed enough to 
eneare to visitors the Piirscy and Qiiist of an ordinary Coantiy Sesideuco. 
BLBCTRIO LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
BednMd Tenni for Spring and Antnnm monthi. 
POSTINS m ALL ITS BBANOHSS. 

Tthgranni—" WAIiLAOE, SrKATHFxmB." 
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TEIGNMOUTH. 

THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 

Strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant, 
healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the 
County, and '' has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman's 
country home." 

Beautiful Private Grounds. 

LAWN TENNIS. CHARMING WALKS AND DRIVES. 

Turkish and other Baths. 

Apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 

Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth. 



TEIGNMOUTH. South Devon. 

WEST LAWN 

PRIVATE HOTEL and BOARDING ESfABLISHMENT. 

SOUTH Sea View. Near Station and Pier. 3 Acres Private Gi-ounds. 
Sanitary Certifioate. Water certified of ** Exceptional Purity." 

Visitors oan be aooommodated for a single night. 

BILLIARDS. TENNIS. BATHS. C.T.C. 

Telegrams : '* West TjAWN, TEiQKMOirrH.*' Address : PROPRIBTllBSS. 



TENBY. 

ROYAL GATE HOUSE HOTEL 

IMMEDIATELY OVERLOOKING THE SEA, 
Under the Patronage of Royalty. 

EXCELLENT Cuisine and Wines. Golf Links within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Livery Stables. Omnibue to all trains. Hotel Smoke 
Room, Public Drawing Room. Moderate Terms. Reduced Terms 
during winter. 

BeiideTU PrspriMor—Y. W. GREGORY. 



TOKIHTODL TORqCAT. 



TOMINTOUL, N.B. 

Sf OtutDwn or "■'"■■■-"—'■ 

RICHMOND HOTa 



GRAND HOTEL. 

BEST POSITION, FACING SEA. 
NEAREST STATION. 

TORQUAY OLD ESTABLISHEO 

HIGH-CLASS BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 



aouliliiUpeak giHDd tSm View. Cloaa to Royiit Tamoe, Qudena, Bock Walks. Promenvls 
Pier, Town Station. Bonsa statidB in ita own Oroanda. Lawd Tennis CourU free to 
Vliicon- Tunis on ijipUcatlan. FroprMrus— Mn. KANN, Ziitiir Hmni, Biisrovt Bd. 
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TORQUAY. • 

GRESHAM'S PRIVATE HOTEL, 

ROSLIN HALL. 

Standing in own picturesque grounds. Cuisine excellent. 
Terms from £2 : 28. per Week. 

Bijou Guide Free. 

Mr. & Mrs. WILLIAM GRESHAM. 

TROS8ACH8. ' 

STRONAGHLAGHAR HOTEL, 

HEAD OF LOCH BLATRINE. 

DONALD FERGUSON, Propbubtob. 

THIS Hotel, the only one on the ahoree of Loch Katrine, is most 
beautifally situated in the heart of ROB ROT'S Country ; 
GLENQTLE and the romantic QRAVETARD of CLAN 
GREQOR, both described at page 77 of <' Perthshire Guide,'' 
being in close proximity ; and as a fishing station it is unsurpassed. 
Excellent boats and experienced boatmen are kept for parties staying 
at the Hotel 

The Hotel is replete with every comfort, and is reached either by way of 
Callander and Trossachs and the Loch Katrine Steamer, or by the Loch 
Lomond Steamer and Coach from Inyersnaid, there being a fall service of 
Coaches and Steamers by both these routes during the season. 

Post aad Telegraph Office in Hot«L 

BOARD B7 WEEK OB MONTH. 

Carriafi^es and other Conveyances kept for Hire. 

Address : STRONACHLACHAR, by Inversnaid. 

TRURO. 

RED LION HOTEIi 

(FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL). 

ESTABLISHED 1671. Birthplace of Foote the Tragedian. 
Close to Cathedral. The principal Hotel in the City. 
Ladies' Coifee Room. Drawing Room, Smoke and Billiard Rooms. 

Manafforess, Mies OARLTON. 



HOTEL WELLINGTON. 

MOUNT EPHRAIM. 

PdtroDised by His Grace the late Duks of Wellington 
and the leading Nobility and Gentry, 

Uniqiiely sitiiateil nearly 500 fett above s*a-]evc-l on the SUMMIT OF 

HOIJNT EI'HKAIM, comniandmg unrivalled views into Foreat Scenery 

unaurpasaeil in tlie Aixlenues for the wild gran^lenr of their surroundings. 

Einiiieiit Medical Experts, fncIudlriLi Sir Wllllani Broodbent, nronoiiiiee the 

CliniJ.M or Mount Ephrnim the flnost in the Kingdom, and. to sn 

sitnuwlinBry dngree, bracing to the nervps, 

MOTEL DE LUXE OF INLAND KENT. 

HIGHEST CLASS ODISIHB. 
PRIVATE DAIRY FARM 8UPPL1HB DAILY. 

NUMEROUS PRIVATE SUITES. ENUHIIED POBLIB IDIIMI. 

SPMHWt HAU LUimc. BIUIARD ROOM. 

Bleotrioally Lighted Throughout. Pasaenger Lift. 

A VALOABLB COLr.ECrrOS of EHORAVlNdK, COLOUKED PRINTS AND 

MEDALLIONS, WBAPOS3, ETC., OF THB WBLLINQTON PERIOD 

IS ON VIEW IN THE COftBIDOBS AND PUBLIC BOOMS. 

Under the Hinagenunl of 

Hr. and Mn. H. W. BOSTON. 

Roonu may b» engaged by TELEPHONE No. B». 
Meal M^tor Run. Perfect Rouls. Oarage. 
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TWEEDSHUIE, PEEBLESSHIRE. 

THE CROOK HOTEL, OR ANGLER'S RESORT, 

18 finely dtostcd on Upper Tweed, 7 miles bom Broaghton StatiOD, 
Peeblesshire (Caledonian R\y.). Frae Fishing on Tweed and triba- 
taries. Posting Irorn the Hotel Charges modeni(«. Vjsiton coining 
from a distaace ahoiild write at least a day before, to have coDTcyauee 
waiting them at Station. 

Any other ivformatioii may be had from Ike MakaOSB*BS. 

TYNDBUH. 

ROYAL HOTEL, TYNDRUM, PERTHSHIRE 

800 feet above sea-level, and gravel BOil firacing, clear 
mountain air. Picturesque scenery. Trout-fisliing good and 
free of charge. Large modem rooms. 

CHARQES MODERATE. 
TOSTnTQ in AU, ITS BBA MCHE8. 

JOSEPH g TE WABT. PnpnelOT. 

WALTON -ON -THAMES, SURREY. 

OATLANDS PARK HOTEL • ^ 



WABWlt'K. 

WOOLPACE HOTEL. 

piRST-CLASS Family. Much enknted, refitmiahed throughout. 

ladiee' Coffee Boom. Drawing and Bath Booms. Well 

patronised b; Americans. Excellent Stabling. Charges moderate. 

Htatfd thnaghoat la Wlaltr. 

KBS. ANNE RALBEAM). FropctetiMa. 
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WATERVILLE, CO. KERRY. 

BAY VIElfiT HOTEL. 

SALMON AND SEA TROUT PISHINO. 

VISITORS to this Hotel can have the privilege of free Salmon Pishing on the veil- 
known Cummeragh and Inny Rivers, and White Trout Qshing on the well-known 
Deniana Lakes, now admitted to be the best fishing in Irelknd, the Proprietor having 
leased the Fishing on these Private Waters for the exclusive use of his Visitors. 

Also 60,000 acres of Qronse Ck>ck and Snipe Shooting. Bathing, Boating, Sea 
Fishing, Oolflng, and Lawn Tennis Courts on own grounds. Scenery magnificent, 
Lake, Sea, and Mountain. . j. QALVIN, Proprietor. 

ENGLISH LAKES. 
RIOO'S HOTEIiS. 

RIGG'S WINDERMERE HOTEL, 

Windermere. 

Nearest Hotel in the l^ke District to the " WEST COAST " Route to Scotland. 

Convenient to Windermere Railway Station (L. & N.-W. Railway). 

Telephone No. 6. Telegrams—" RIGG'S," Windermere. 

TRIGG'S CROWN HOTEL, 

Bovmess on Windermere. * 

Stands on an eminence close to Lake, Steamer, and Boating Piei-s. 
Telephone No. S. Telegrams—" CROWN," Windermere. 

"TRIGG'S BELSFIELD HOTEL, 

Bownesa on Windermere. 

standing in extensive grounds, close to Lake, Steamer, and Boating Piers. 

Refurnished throughout by Waring and Gillow, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 28. Telegcaraa— " BELSFIELD," Windermere. 

* Nearest Hotels to Golf Links. 

All the Hotels have the Electric Light throughout, and have situations which com- 
mand the finest Views of Lake, Mountain, and Landscape Scenery. Good accommoda- 
tion for Motor Cars : Inspection pits fitted with Electric Light. Four-in-hand Coaches 
leave the Hotels daily during the summer season for all parts of the District. Posting 
in all its branches. Tariffs will be forwaurded on application. 
RICHARD RICO, Proprietor. 

SUNNY WORTHING, 

THE|RIVIERA OF THE 50UTH OF ENGLAND, 

WORTHING is, according to the official returns for 1908, the sunniest Seaside Town 
in the United Kingdom, and is therefore unexcelled as a place of Residence both 
for Summer and Winter. Dr. Dupr6 reports the Water to be of the veiy highest purity. 
Every form of Amusement is to be obtained, and Educational facilities are abundant. 
Excellent Sea-Bathing, Pishing, and Sailing, and charming Drives. Golf Links near. 
Numerous Tennis-Courts. Send 2d. (postage) for Illustrated Guide and all further in- 
formation required to the Secretary, Worthing Borough Association, Worthing. 

WORTHING FOR SUNSHINE. 
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QUEEN'S HOTEL, Marine Parade, Great Tannonth. 

VAVQKAI. tELOmom, ir«. 31 TlLlMEAMg. "WgW^grit, Qmoi'i. «rM* TamovtiL" 

'PINEST positfan, in the cntre of tha Marine Fiu«de. Oppeette the New Pier, cloee to 
-^ Aqnariam. Facing the Sea and New Beacli Gardens. Unrivalled viewe. Nearest 
Hotel to the Golf Links. Lnxuriously ftimished. Fitted with all modem improTo- 
ments, Sanitation perfect Private Apodrtments, Coffee and Table d'HAte Boom (electric 
light) 120 feet long— facing the sea. Ladies' Drawing Room, Smoke, Billiard (newly 
erected and re-litted), Reading and Writing, Bath Rooms (Fresh and Sea Water— direct 
supply), etc. 125 Bed and Sitting Rooms. Excellent Cuisine. Table d'Hdte at 
separate tables. J. W. NIGHTINGALE, Proprietor. 

" Th« 'ihMett's ' far positkin U nnriTalled."— fitmOMnan't Journal, Srd 8eptemh«r 1887. 

"Sound common' sense and good practicai wisdom." 

PLEA FOR A Sj^MPLER LIFE. 

FADS OF AN OLD P HYSICIAN, 

By George S. Keith, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E. 

Crown Svo. Price 6cL each. Paper Covers. 

'* As interesting as it is disinterested, and as vahuble as it is cheap."— ^7rmt Thoughts. 

"Much that we author says on the evils of high living and the advantages of 
abstinence is weighty with good sense." — Spectator. 

OP ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
A. & C. BLACK, 4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

London & South-Western Railway. 

CORRIDOR, DINING, AND LUNCHEON TRAINS 

FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CIOLSS 

Are now ranninj; EVERT WEEK-DAY between 

WATERLOO, EXETER, AND PLYMOUTH. 

The Skortegt, QuidtwC, and mott Pictureaque Route between London^ the Tde of Wight, WegmoHth, and 
the Wut of Eniiiand. 



PLTHOUTH 
ILFRAGOMBB 
SIDHOUTH 
PADSVO V . 
liTMTOM . 
BUDS . . 



EXPRESS TRAiN SERVICES 

hn. min. his. min. 

in a 16a rW^EYHOUTH . . In 8 5 

8WAMAOB . M a 14 

BOURNEMOUTH . „ S 6 

LTMB REOia . . ., 4 10 



« 62 I between 

6 44 

„ 4 lO 



M 5 44 1 LOHDON 



(Waterloo) 
and 
6 96> 



ISLiB OF WIGHT . „ 3 48 
FORTSMOOTR . ^ 2 O 
SOUTHAMPTON ... 1 40 



Pullman Care iu principal BXPBE88 TRAINS betman WATEBU)0 and BOUBNBMOUTH. 
Lavatory Aooommoaatlen for 1st, Snd, Mid 9rd Claae PMsengen hi principal tandua. 
Invalid* Saloon, and Family Carriages provided upon application. 
Passengers' Personal Lug^ige collected, forvarded, and delivered In advanoa. 



Steanukip aer9ioea.—Tbe London and South- Western Steamships are the targett, mott opmmediMM, 
and fcutost 9e*$eU engaged in the ChamnH terHot, and possess all modem improvemflnts. 

From SOUTHAMPTON 

TO ^ FBBNCR COAST (for PARIS and all parts of the CONTINENT). 
THE *^ CHANNELi ISLANDS, ete. 

{Bipreu Boat Treiina front LOIfDOX (Watwioo) fn cotinecflofi.) 

Fall parttcolara of above^ also Tourist aed BxcarsJon amogements, obfUinaUe »t any of the Com' 
pany's Stations, or upon »pplieBitioB ts Mr. B«nty Holmes, Snpe^tendsot of tfae Line, Watartoo 
o^M'm, S.K CHAS. J. 0WBN8, OMMral 



luiLirtm. 
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FURN ESS RAI LWAY. 

Twenty Coaoh and Steam Yaoht Tours 

THROUGH THE ENGLISH LAKELAND 

DAILY DURING ;iUNE, JULY, AUGUST, & SEPTEMBER. 

No. 1.>-0UTBR OntOULAB TOUR, em- 

bracing Windermere Lake, Forness 

Abbey, and OonlBton. Fare from 5/3. 
No. 2.— INNER dRGULAR TOUR, em- 
bracing Fumess Abbey, Goniston Lake 

(Gk>ndola), and Crake Valley. Fare from 

3/8. 
No. 3.— aRANaS and WINDERMERE 

dRGULAR TOUR, embracing Grange, 

Amside, Kendal, and Windermere Lak^ 

Fare from 2/9. 
No. 4.— MIDDLE OIROULAR TOUR, em- 
bracing Windermere Lake, the Crake 

Valley, and Goniston Lake. Fare from 5/9. 
No. 5.— RED BANK and ORASMERE 

TOUR, vid Ambleside and Skelwith 

Force, retumin g via Rydal Water. Fare 

from 2/9. 
No. 6.— THIRLMERE, 0RASMERE, and 

WINDERMERE TOUR, vid Ambleside, 

Clappersgate, and Red Bank, and round 

Thii-l mere Lake. Fare from 5/-. 

No. 7.— THE FOUR LAKES GIRGULAR 

TOUR, viz., Goniston, Grasmere, Rydal, 

and Windermere. Fare from 5/9. 
No. 8.— GONISTON to GONISTON TOUR, 

vid Red Bank, Grasmere, and Amble- 
side, retnming by coach to Goniston. 

Fare from 4/6. 
No. 9.— TARN HOWS TOUR, vid Amble- 
side and Goniston, returning by Tilber- 

thwidte and Bl terwa ter. Fare from 4/6. 
No. 10.— ROUND THE LANODALES and 

DUNGEON GHTLL TOUR, vid Amble- 

idde, Colwith Force, Grasmere, and 

By<^. Fare from 5/-. 

For farther particulars see "Tours through Lakeland" Pamphlets, 
to be had gratis at all Fumess Railway Stations ; of Mr. F. J. Ramsden, 
Superintendent of the liine, Barrow-in-Furness : at Messrs. Thos. Cook 
k Son's Offices and the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, W. ; or 
Messrs. W. H. Smith k Son's principal Bookstalls (price Jd. ). 

The Palette Album, illustrating the above Tours, in colours, can be 
obtained at the principal Railway Bookstalls, price Sd. 

Picture Post Cards of the Lake District may be obtained at any 
Station on the Furness Railway, and on the Company's Steamers ; also 
at Fumess Abbey Hotel and the principal Bookstalls. Reduced price, 
12 cards for 6d. 

ALFRED ASLETT, 

6abrow-in-Furnbs8, Secretary and General Manager. 

AprU 1904. 



No. ll.~ULL8WATERTOUR, t;{d Amble- 
side, Kirkstone Pasi^ and Brothers 
Water, retnming vid the Vale of Trout- 
beck and Lowwood. Fare from 5/6. . 

No. 12.— DERWENTWATER (Keswick) 
TOUR, vid Ambleside, Grasmere, ana 
Thirlmere. Fare from 6/-. 

No. 18.— THE FIVE LAKBS OIROULAR 
TOUR, viz., Windermere, Ryda), Oras* 
mere, Thirlmere, and Den^entwater. 
Fare from 11/6. 

No. 14.— WASTWATER TOUR, vid Sea- 
scale and Gosforth. Fare from 4/6. 

No. 16.— THE SIX LAKES OIROULAR 
TOUR, viz., Windermere, Rydal, Gras- 
mere, Thinmere, Derwentwater, and 
Ullswater. Fare from 12/-. 

No. 16.— THE DUDDON VALLEY TOUR, 
vid Broughton-in-Pumes8, XJlpha, and 
Seathwaite. Fare from S/Q. 

No. 17.— THE ROUND OF GONISTON 
LAKE (New Tour). Fare from 3A0. 

No. 18.-ENNERDALfi LAKE and 
OALDER ABBET TOUR, vid Seascale, 
Qosf«rth, and Oold Fell. Fare from 
4/6. 

No. 19.— AOROSS THE FERRY TOUR, 
vid Lake Side, Esthwaite Water, Hawks* 
head, and Storrs Hall. Fare f^om 
8/6. 

No. 20.~OARTMEL PRIORY and 
NEWBY BRIDGE TOUR, vid Winder- 
mere (Lake Bide), Backban-ow Falls, 
Holker Park, and Grange. Fare from 
3/-. 



MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

THE DIRECT ROUTE Ironi LONDON (SL Pancns) t» tlte NORTH. 

^ BzpresB SuvtOM fr«m sod ta UmDON (■(. Puieraa) and the 
MIDLAKD8, DERBYSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE, the LAKE DlflTRlCT, 
NORTH OF IRBIJUID, wd ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAKD. 

DINIHCI CAKS 



BLEEPIin} CABS 

ni>tt"n(;hah. u'erbv. manla 

sheffielo. i.eeds, glasgow, 



THSOiraH OABRUaEB 



T0USI8T AND WEEK-END 



LDOGAOE IN ADVANCE. 
l/-pwPaokAgs. 

PasKUifers' LuKjta^ coUttlcd, cunveyeil jn 

OMNIBUSES ACROSS LONDON. 



■«j<»i 



mDLAND OSAND HOTEL 
(St PancTU), LONDON, N.W. 



POCKET TIME-TABLES. ILLUSTRATED GUI Di 
GRATIS on applicuion lo any Midland Railway Stvio 
Supcrintcndcnl, or to Mr. T. EalDn, Superintendent onhe 
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QREAT W ESTERN RAILWAY. 

BEST ROUTE TO 

Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Plymonth, North and South Devon, Cornwall, 
Birmingham, Midland Counties, North and South Wales, Ireland, etc. 



EXPRESS TRAINS between LONDON (Paddington Station) 




AND 


HOURS. 


AMD 


HOURS. 


AND 


HOURS. 


AND 


HOURS. 


Brictol . . in 

Exeter . . „ 
Torqufty. . „ 


1 


Flymotifh . tn 
PeaiUM . „ 
Oxfotd . . ., 
Woroetter. „ 


5 
8 


w^h^pTn! ;; 

ShrewslNiiy . „ 


a 

2 
SI 


OhMtor . . in 
Svwniea. . .. 


41 



ALL TSAina an IZB8T, SECOND aat THIKD CLASS. 

Oonilor Carvl«cea» irith resorred Campeurtments for LadieR, Smokinsf Salooils and Lavatory Compart- 
ments of each class, are ran on many of the Express Trains. 

BOAB and BAIL MOTOB CAB SEBVICES 
in many parts of the country. 

NHW DIRECT ROUTB to DOVBR and the COMTIMBNT via READING. 

Sxprow 8ev?iee* between Liverpool, Birkenhead, Chester, Birmuurfaam, Leammgton, Malvern, Wor- 
cester, Ozllord, PtytDOtttk, Exeter, Bristol, Cardiff, Hereford, Cheltennam, Gloucester, etc., and Dover, 
Hastings, Canterbury, Ramsgate, Margate, Folkestone, Paris, Brussels, Cologne, Bale, etc. 

Thrmif^ Carriages between BfrkeaBead and Dover, avoiding London. 

Gbannel Islands, ¥ia Veypiitli or SoBthampton. 

The Steamboat Service between Weymouth and the Channot Islmds and Southampton and the Channel 
Islands s carried on jointly by the Great Western and London and South-Westem Railway Companies. 
For full particulars see Time-book. 

IRELAND, via NEW MILFORD. 

FAST AND COMFORTABLE NEW STEAMERS. OPEN SEA JOURNEY. 5 HOURS. 

Express Services to Waterftxrd, Ctork* SUIaraey, ai«d the beautiful scenery in the South ft West of Ireland. 

EXPRESS TRAINS BETWEEN WATERFORD AND DUBLIN IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

OREAT WESTERN STEAMER S. 

mrongli Express Trains by the Shortest and Best Route between WEST OF ENGLAND 

(Via Severn TnnnelX Swansea, OanUff, Newport and other Stations in Soutii. 

Wales, and Liverpool, Uanohester, Lanoashire and Yorkshire Districts, 

A^ (M tM PHwyi^ Towns in ik4 North of BngUmd 
EXCIJBSION, TOURIST AITS OTHEB FLBASUBE TRAFHC. 

During the Season the Great Western Company supply gratuitously programmes of Tourist arrangements, 
and Passengers are thereby enabled to secure valuable ana reliable information as to Fares, Routes, Convey- 
ances, etc Winter Tovmt Tickets are issued to Bath, Torquay, Paignton, Fowey, Newquay, Truro, 
Falmoilth, Hdston, St Ires, Penzance, Tenby and certain other Health Resorts. Heaavre Putjr Tickets at 
Reduced Rates are issued during the Summer months, and special arrangements made for the convqrance of 
Football Parties, Cricketers, etc Ezcvnion Trains are run during the Season between the Principal 
Stations on Great Western ELailway. 

PA88ENQER8' LUQQAOE COU.E 0TED AND DEUYCTEP IN A DYANOE AT 16. PER PAOKAQE. 

IFABT. liUNCHBOH AHD DIlflMQ CARS for ist, and, and sed Oass Passengers. 
rCHBOM BABKBT8 can be obtained at the principal Stations. Hot or Cold Luncheon, with 
botUe of beer, «. : without beer, as. 6d. 

TMK BJISKBTS, containing Pot of Tea or Coffee, Bread and Butter, and Cake or Bun, for one 
person, is. ; Tea Basket for two personSt xs. 6d. 

Hotels under the acanagement of the Great Weston Railway Oompsny. 

*Gteat Western koyal Hotel, PADDINGTON Station ; Tregenna Castle Hotel, St. Ives, CORNWALL ; 
South Wales Hotd. NEW MiLFORD ; Hotel Wyndifiei GOQDWJCK..PBMBROICBSHmE. 

APRIL X904. JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 
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THE DISTRICT RAILWAY 

(Now beings equipped for working by Electric Traction) 

SERVES, EITHER BY ITS OWN LINE 

OR BY ITS CONNECTIONS, 

THE WHOLE OF THE 

PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 
INTEREST, AND ATTRACTION, 

IN AND AROUND LONDON. 



It is the most direct and quickest means of 

conveyance between 

EAST END, CITY, & WEST END, 

and it connects witli the 

TERMINI OF ALL 
THE RAILWAYS RUNNING INTO LONDON. 

The Extension to NORTH EALINQ, PERI VALE -ALPCRTON, 
SUDBURY TOWN, SUDBURY HILL, and SOUTH 

HARROW, is mow open. 



Always ask for Tickets "via DISTRICT RAILWAY/' 



The « DISTRICT RAILWAY '* MAP of LONDON, and the 
"DISTRICT" MAP of GREATER LONDON and EN VIROljrS, 
are obtainable at the Company's Booking Offices, at Station Book- 
staUs, and of the Principal Booksellers thronghout the Kingdom. 

Piioe 6d. (on Paper), la. Mounted (in Stiff Cover), 3s. 6d. 
Mounted, Rollered, and Varnished 



LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, AND ?» 
LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAYS. 

ENGLAND 

AND THB 

NOBTH OF IBELAND. 

Via Fleetwood and Belfast aud Londonderry. 

In ooxmeotion with the lianoaahire and Yorkshire, and 
London and North-Western Bailway Companies' Steamers, 

** Duke of Connauglit." 
•' Duke of QorawaU." " Duke of ijanottrtev." 
<* Duke of Tovk.** " Duke of Clarenoe." 

Sail Daily (Sundays excepted), FLEETWOOD to BELFAST at 10.45 p.m., 
BELFAST to FLEETWOOD Mondays to Fridays at 8.30 p.m. 
Saturdays at 10.30 p.m. Open Sea Passage 5^ Hours. Also — 

FItBBTWOOD TO LONDONDERRY 

Every Wednesday and Saturday at 11.0 p.m. 
IiONDONDERRY TO FLEETWOOD 

Every Thursday and Friday at 4.0 p.m. 

Daring the Smmner Season special additional Steamers mU sail from 
Fleetwood to Belfast, and vice versa, by which Tourist and Excursion 
Tickets will be available. , 

Through Tickets (single and return) are issued from all the principal 
Stations of the London and North- Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
North-Eastern, Great Western, Great Northern, and Great Central 
Railway Companies, to Belfast and Londonderry, and vice versa. 

SPECIAL TOURISTS' TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS 

Are issued during the Summer Season, via the Fleetwood Route, whereby Tourists 
may visit all places of interest in the North of Ireland and Dublin. For particulars, 
see the Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and North-Westem Companies' Tourists 
Programmes. 

At Fleetwood the nm^ray trains run alongsicte the steamers, and passengers' 
luggage is carried from the train at the quay on board free of charob. 

Fleetwood is unrivalled as a steam packet station for the North pf Ireland, and the 
unexampled regularity with which the Belfisist Line of Steamers have made the passaee 
between the two imrts for more than forty years is probably without a parallel in 
steamboat service, and has made this Route the most popular, as it is certainly the 
most BxpeditlonB and Desirable, for Passengers, Oooda; and Merchandise, between 
the great centres of commerce in Bneland and the North and North-West of Ireland. 

Applications for State Rooms or Berths should be addressed as under : — 
From Fleetwood to Belfast and Londondeny.—To Captain J. E. Jagkbok, Fleetwood. 

Telegraphic Address, "Captain Jackson, Fleetwood." 
From BeUast to Fleetwood.~To Mr. A. T. Cotton, 20 Donegall Quay, Belfiwt Tak- 
graphic Address, "Marine, Bal&st"; Mr. J. A. Fkrris, L. & Y. Railway, 7 
Donegall Place, or to Mr. J. Nicholson, L. & N.-W. Railway, 26 Royal Avenue, 
Belfitst. 
From Londonderry to Fleetwood.— To Messrs. PrNKERTON & Co., Joint Agents, 
Londonderry ; C. T. Wise, L. & Y. Railway, Waterloo Place ; or to H. Henderson, 
L. & N.-W. RailwBV. Fc^le Sti*eet, Londonderry. 
For ftirther information vpvly to the above, and also to S. WHiTBHAUi. District 
Superintendent ; W. Smith, Goods Department, Fleetwood ; or to any L. & Y; or L. ft 
N.-W. Station. 

JOHN A. F. ASPINALL, General Manager, L. & Y. Railway Co. 
FREDERICK HARRISON. General Manager, L. & N.-W. Railway Co. 
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CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS. 

TOURS IN WALES, 




BATHiNO. PISHINQ (Sea, River, aad Uke). 

BOATINQ. MOUNTAINEERINO. 

OOLPJNQ. COACHINQ. 



TOURIST AND WEEK-END AND 
TEN DAYS' TICKETS 

(For eoseeptiona see the issuing Compames* AnnouneemefUs) 

Are issued throughout the yew from the principal Towns and Cities in 
England to AbexyBtwyth, Borth, Kaohynlleth, Aberdovey, Towyn, 
Barmouth, DolgeUey, Harlech, Criccieth, Portmadoc, Pwllheli, etc. 

About Thirty Rail and Coach Excursions Daily 

From Cambrian Stations during the Summer, also 
Cycling and Walidng: Tour TIclcets at Reduced Rates. 

DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 

Through Carriages from London (Euaton and Paddiagttm), Liyexpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, etc., to Aberyst^^h, 
Barmouth, etc. 

Cambrian Railways* Pahilcmtions. 

Cardigan Bay Illustrated^ Pictiiresque Wales y A Souvenir of Wild 
WaleSy price 6d. List of Farmlwivses and Seaside Lodgings^ price Id. 

The above Publications, Tourist Programmes, Time Books, and all 
information from Mr. W. H. GOUGH, Traffic Superintendent, Oswestry, 
or at the undermentioned Cambrian District Offices : — 

Blnainffham : 137 Corporatiofn Street. Birkenliead : lOS Victoria Rood, New 

Sheffield: Messrs. Dean ft Dawson, T Brighton. 

Haymarket. Oardiff: The Exchange. 

Bradford: Messrs. Dean & Dawson, Iiaeds: Mr. L. H. Sykes, 46 Boar 

70 Market Street. Lane. 

Oldham: Mr. L. B. Stanton, 112 Union KaaohMtor; 5 Beach Road (Chorlton- 

Street. cum^Hardy). 

C. S. DENNI88, 

OswKSTRY, April 1904. Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 

THE mGHLAND UNE, ma PERTH and DUNI^ELD, 

18 THB DIRECT AND QUICKEST to 

INVERNESS AND THB NORTHERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

(iNOLUDiNa THE HEBRIDES). 

For particularB as to Train and Steamb<%it Service, Through Carriaffes, Fares, etc, see 
the Company's Time-table, which will be sent to any address on apiuioation. 

THE STATION HOTEL, INVERNESS, belonging to the Company, is a First-Glass 
Family and G!ommercial Hotel. It adjoins the Station, and occupies the most central 
position in the town. 

iNVKKNXss, 1904. T. A WILSON, Qwwral Mcmager, 

VISIT ^ 

KILEE (ttf), LAHINCH and USDOONYARNA, 

and the XJNBIVALLEO CUFF and COAST SCENEET of 

WEST CLARE. 



The Direct Route to these famous Health and Pleasure Resorts is by the 
WEST AND SOUTH CLARE RAILWAYS 

From BNNTS to BNNI8TYM0N (for Lisdoonvama). 

LAHINGH (for the Golf Greens and the Cliflfs of Moher). 
MILTOWN MALBAY (for Spanish Point), and 

KILKEE. 

Thbouoh Tourist Tickets are issued at the Principal Railway Stations in Ireland 
Mid Bn^nd ; also at the Offices of Thos. Cook and Son, and Dean and Dawson ; and 
at the Irish Bailway Companies' Tourist Office, 2 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 

For infonnatlon M to Farai, BeatM, Hotels, Golfing, Fishing, etc, apply to— 

w^ cu^ Rau^y. Bnnu, 1904. PATBIOK SXriiLIVABT, Manager. 

LIVERPOOL TO LONDON AND THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 

BY SEA, AND VICE VERSA. 

A REGULAR Service of First -Class Steamers every Wednesday and 
-^ Saturday. Saloon Fares : 26s. Single, 408. Return. Good Tariff at 
Reasonable Prices. Average passage between Liverpool and London, 8 J 
days. For particulars apply to — 

P. H. Powell & Co., 21 Water ' 

Street. 
Samuel Hough, Ltd., 25 

Water Street. 



J. Allen & Co., 150 LeadenhalH 

Liverpool. j ^^"^^^^^ett & Co,, 101 5-I^°^*lo°r 

Tjeadenhall Street. 
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LEITH AND LONDON. 

THE LONDON k EDINBURGH 
SHIPPINa COMPANY'S First-ClaBs 
Steamships, FfNGAL, lONA, MALVINA, 
MARMION (aU Ughted by Electricity), or 
other of the Company's Yesselsi are mtended to Sail (until farther notice) 
from VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Fbiday, and 
Satukday, and from HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E. 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

Faris.— First Cabin, inclnding Steward's Fee, 228. ; Second Cabin, 16s. ; Deck 
(Soldiers and Sailors only), lOs. Ketom Tickets, available for 6 months (including 
Steward's Fee both ways)— First Cabin, 348. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 

Reduced Passenger Fares— October to May inclusive. 

OHBAP OIBODIAK TOUBS roand the Lamd's Sod In ooimeotioii iriOt CljdQ Shipping CkumiMy'a 
8t«iin«r»~Fare, First OaMn, 4in. 6d. By Bristol Channel, in oonnection with Mean. Sleui i Co.'b 
SteKraen— I^u«, lit Cftbln, S0e. (KailwAy Fane extn.) Bound the Korth of Sootlaad in oonneetion 
with Hessn. Langlanda ft Sons' Steamen to Liverpool— Fare, First Cabin, London to Liverpool, 608. By 
British and Irish Steam Packet Company's Steamer to Dublin, tbenoe via Sijloth to Edinburgh, 
returning by this Company's Steamer to LondoD— Fares for the Bound, Saloon and Ffnt Class Bail, 
52s. ; Saloon and Third Class Bail, 47s. By North of Scotland Steamen to Orkney and Shetland— 
Betum Fares to Kirkwall and Stromness, First Class, 00b. ; Second Class, 33a. To Lerwick and Scallo- 
way, Fint Class, 67s. 6d. ; Second Clau, SBs. 

Apply in London to Loimoir ft EbnrBintOH SBiPPnro Covpastt, Hermitage Steam Wharf, Wapplng ; 
M'DouoAi.L ft BoHTHRov, 72 Mark Lane, KC. ; Ohobok Mutch, 102 Queen Victoria Steeet, B.C. ; 
O. W. Whxatlkt ft Co.. 23 Begent Street. Bdinburgh— Cowav ft Co., 14 North Bridge. Glasgow— 
CowAV ft Co., 21 Bl Vinoeot Flaee. Oreenook— D. MAonoooAxx., 1 Ones BhOM Street; and to 

THOMAS AITKBN, 8 ft 9 Couvsrciai. Smnn, Lsith. 



CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

SPLENDID COASTING TOURS ROUND THE BRITISH COAST. 



LONDON TO GLASGOW, 



Every TUESDAY, THURSDAT^FRIDAY and SATURDAY, calling at 
Soathampton, Plymoutli, waterf ord, BeltiBMt and Oreenook, 

SHORT SEA VOYAGES 

Of a week's duration jcaBm2 at varioos ports) can be made every TUBBDAT, THURBIM Y, 
FBIDAT and SATuRDAT. Some sallinf^ are so arranged tmt passengers can remaiii on board 
during^ the round voyage, but in any case only one ni^^ht ashore is necessary, thus minimising Hotel 
expenses. Return Saloon fare, AS : lOs. 

Various tours in connection with these sailin&[s can be made to the Hl^landa and Islands of 
Bonnie Scotland, and from Belfast to Portrush, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and the 
Western Highlands of Ireland, KUlarney, etc. ; also to the Isle of Man. 

The Company's Steamers take the picturesque route via Boutb of En^and, Land^ Bttd, 
Irish Channel, and the famous Firth of Clyde to Glasgow. 

The Steamers are all of the Higfhest Class and of recent construction, lig;hted throughout by electricity, 
and have excellent accommodation for passengers. 

Luxurious saloons, private two-berth Deck Cabins, Smoking Rooms. Salt- Water Baths, and excellent 
Cuisine. 

Illustrated Guide, giving full particulars, free on application to 

CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY, UMItED, 138 Leadenhall Street. London, E.C, 

"^e^pUc A44r6«i : " OTTIORAB," LosdpiL PAVID HURTBR, A^t, 
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LONDON AND SCOTLAND. 

The best short sea ronte between London and Glasgow and the West of Scotland 
is by the 

CARRON LINE 



of First-Glass Passenger Steamers, sailing four times weekly between London and 
Orangemouth and Bo'ness. 

From London every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 
To London every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 8*;urday. 
SPLENDID ACCOMMODATION. EXCELLENT CUISINE. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Grangemouth during the summer months. 
Passengers by this Line. have an excellent opportunity of viewing the Porth 
Bridge and the site of the New Naval Base at St. Margaret's Hope. 

FARES ;— Between London and Glasgow via Grantfemonth or Bo*n«sai 



During June, July, 

Aug., Sept. 
Single. Bfetaxn. 



First Oabin, inelnding 1st Class Bail . . 26s. 

1} II Srd „ . . 24s. 

Second Oabln „ Srd „ . . 17s. 6d 

Deck „ Srd „ . . I2s. 

Betiveen London and Grangemouth or Bo'ness. 



898. 
85s. 
26s. 6d. 



First Oabin 
Second Cabin . 
Deck 



22s. 
16s. 
10s. 



84s. 
348. 



Except during June. 
July, Aug., Sept. 
Single. Return. 



20s. 6d. 
18s. M. 
14s. 
l>s. 6d. 

16s. 6d. 
12s. 

7s. CA. 



818. 

28s. 
21s. 



25s. 
18s. 



Return Tickets cmaUablefiyr Sir MtyrUhs. 

Interesting sad EnJOTable OivoiUar Tosn torn Lsndon. returning Ha West sad Sonth Ooait. also 
via Dnolin, Bristol, etc.. and to the Highlands aad Western Luanda of Scotland. For full par- 
ticnlars nee Guide-ltook (free). Apply in Lokdok, to Carron Co., 87-93 Lower Bast Bmithfield, B.C. ; 
78 Great Tower Street, K.C. ; 33 Princes Street, Cavendiah Square, W. ; in Glasgow, to Carrou Co., 
12S Bnehanan Street ; in Orakoemouth, to CJarron Co. ; and in Bo'frss, to Carron Co. 



INTERESTING AND POPULAR 

PLEASTTEE EXCimSIONS 

BY COACH, STEAMER, & TRAIN, 

During June, July, August, and September 1904. 

OBAN to OBAN and LOCHAW^B to LOOHATVE. 

Via Febs of Melfort, Iioohawe, and Pass of Brander, 
at the base of Ben Ornachan. 

BY Coach leaving McGregor's Coach Office on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays at 9.45 a.m. by way of Lochfeochan, Pass of Melfort, 
Loch Craignish, Camasaiy Castle, and Ford, where Passengers join the 
Steamer "Countess of Breadalbane" for Lochawe Station; thence per 
Train due to arrive in Oban at or about 6.30 p.m. ; and on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays by Train leaving Oban at- 9.85 a.m. for 
Lochawe Station, thence per Steamer ** Countess of Breadalbane " to Ford, 
and from Ford by Coach due to reach Oban about 6.^ p.m. 

Fares for the Rotmd: — First Class, 15s. 6d. ; Third Class, 148. Coach- 
driver's and Guard's Fees not included. 

PMfengeri Booked at Lochawe Hotel, and at Coaeh Office and 

Railway Station, Oban. 

80ENERY 8URPA88INQ QRAND. 
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SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

ROYAL MAIL LINE. 

QUICKEST, Cheapest, and Best Route between all parts of Scotland 
and the North of Ireland. 
Mail Service twice every evening (Sundays excepted) to and from 
all parts or Ireland via Belfast ; and all parts of Scotland, via Glasgow, 
via Greenock, and via Ardrossan. 

DAYLIGHT SERVICE DURING SUMMER SEASON. 

Glasgow to Belfast and back same day, by ' * Adder '* from Ardrossan. 
Also Steamers between — 

Glasgow and Manchester, three times weekly. 

Glasgow and Liverpool (calling at Greenock). Fast and commodious 
new steamers "Spaniel" and "Pointer." Cheap Excursion Fares. Five 
sailings in the fortnight during the winter months, and three times weekly 
during the summer season. See newspaper advertisements. 

Glasgow and Londonderry (calling at Greenock). Twice weekly. 

For full details see Advertisements and Sailing Bills, or apply to 

G. & J. BURNS, 

Glasgow, Belfast, Londonderry, Manchester, and LiverpooL 

ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 

THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION C0.'8 STEAMSHIPS 

"HOaABTH," "CnTT OF LONDON," or "OITT OF ABEBDBEN," 

will be despatched (weather, etc., permittixig>— 

From ABBBDBBN, 87 Waterloo Qnay, every Wednesday and Saturday. 
From LONDON, Aberdeen Wharf, Lbnehonse, every Wednesday and Satnrday. 

The Steamers are fitted np in First-Glass style— Ladies' Saloon, and Smoking Boom 
on Deck— Electric Light thronghont— Time on Passage 86 hours. 

The Company's steam tender ' Ioh Dixn ' attends the Steamers on their arrival In London 
for the purpose of conveying Passengers to the Temple Pier, Thames Bmbankment ; 
she also leaves that Pier with Passengers for the Steamers one hour before the adver- 
tised time of sailing from Limehouse. 

Fabxs— Priwite Cabins accommodating four passengers .... £6. 
PrimxU Cahins, if occupied by fewer Idian four passengers . £6. 
atngU Tiek$U-^lst Cabin, 80s. ; 2nd Cabin, 16s. ; Children nnder 14 years, 16s. and lOt. 
Retwm Tiefeste— available for six months— iSs. and 85s. ; Children, S6s. and 16s. 

A Stewardees carried In both First and Second Cabins. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to Gbobob 
HuTOH, Agent, The Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.'s Wharf, Ltmehonse ; Messrs. 
Pitt k Scott, Ltd., 25 Cannon Street, B.C. ; Messrs. Geo. W. Wheatley & Co., 23 
Regent Street, 8.W,, London ; or to 

EDWARD J. SAVAGE, 
Mmmger, Aherdeei^ 
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M. LANGLANDS & SONS' 

PASSENGER AND CARGO STEAMERS. 



'*FBIN0ES8 MAUD." 1466 tons. Nnmbor of Berths In Stateroonui 126. 

"PRINGES8 VXOTOMA." 1249 „ „ „ 126. 

"PBINOBSS BEATRICB." 1146 „ „ „ 104. 

"PRINOBSS LOUISE.' 932 ,, ,, \\ 60. 

All baving CJabins amidships, Electric Light, Hot and Cold Water Baths, etc., etc. 
Besides the above there are others of smaller tonnage. 

Services— GLASGOW, GREENOCK, & LIVERPOOL. 

About four times a fortnight firom each end, for Dates and Hours see Bills and 
Uverpool or Glasgow Daily Newspapers. Fares— Cabin, single, lis. ; return (available 
for 2 months), 168. 6d. Special Returns (available for 10 days), Hs. Steerage, single, 
5d. 6d. ; return, 8s. 3d. 

LIVERPOOL & NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Departures every week— Calls are made at Oban, Kvlb, Stornoway, Stromniss, 
Aberdeen, Lsith (for Edinburgh), and Dundee. Returning to Liverpool by-same 
route. The steamers sail among the islands of the West Highlands, and the scenery 
passed en route is therefore some of the finest in Scotland. 

ROUND GREAT BRITAIN (Without Change of Steamer). 

This tour is nm fortnightly and occupies 12 days ; steamers start from Liverpool 
and proceed north through the Western Isles, and call at Strommbss, Aberdsek, 
Newcastle, Hull, Southampton, Plymouth, etc., etc., then up to Liverpool. 

FuU particvlars on application to— ^ 10 Rumford Place Liverpool 

M. LANGLAND8 & SONS 



Telegram for aU theie places "LAHOLANDS." 



14 Gross Street, Iiianehester. 
80 Oonstitutlon Street, Leitli. 
45 Hope Street, Glasgow. 



THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE TO 

CAMPBELTOWN 

Per "DAVAAR," "KINLOOH," or "KINTYRE. " 

Via LOCHRANZA, PIRNMILL, and CARRADALE. Regvlar Sailings Tvnce Daily. 

Trains leave Glasgow (St. Enoch Station) 12.9 p.m. (Fridays 3.89 p.m.) to Princes 
Pier; Central Station 8.80 a.m. and 1.0 p.m. (Fridays 4.8 p.m.) to Oonrock; return- 
ing fh)m Campbeltown 8 a.m. (Mondays 4.40 a.m.) and 8.0 p.m. For ftill particulars, 
see Glasgow newspapers. Telegrams, " Davaar, Campbeltown." R. M. Dunlop, 
8 Kingston Dock, Glasgow, P. McCallum, Custom House Quay, Greenock, Agents. 

ROSS WALLACE, Manager, Campbeltown. 

LEITH to ABERDEEN, BUCKIE, LOSSIEMOUTH (for Elgin), BDR6HEAD (for 
Forres), CROMARTY, IMYERGORDON (for Strathpeffer), and INVERNESS. 

S.S. EARNHOLM leaves Lelth every Monday, and Aberdeen every Tuesday, for 
Backie, Lossiemontli, Cromarty, Invergorden, and Inyemess : leaves Inyemess 
every Thursday for Cromarty, Invergorden, Aberdeen, and Lelth. S.S. GARDENIA 
or other Steamer leaves Leitn every Thursday (and every Tuesday to Aberdeen only), 
and Aberdeen every Friday for Bnrgbead, Cromarty, Invergordon, and Inverness : 
leaves Invern ess ev ery Monday for Cromarty, Invergorden, Aberdeen, and Leitli. 
8.S. SILVER CITT leaves Leith for Aberdeen every Saturday. S.S. EARMHOLM, 
or S.S. JAMES HALL leaves Aberdeen for Leith every Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. FARES MODERATE. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager of The Aberdeen. Leith, and Moray 
Firth Steam Shipping Co., Limited, JAMES CROMBIE, Trinity Bulldlngi, Aberdeen, 
or to M. LAHGLAIIDS ft 80KS, 80 OonBtitntlon Street, Leltfc. 
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LONDON AND DUBLIN, 

AHD THE SOUTH OF ENCUND. 

The best route for OomwaU, Devon, Wilts, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Hants, and Surrey 
and for the SolUy Islands, the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands and France. 
The British and Irish Steam Packet Company's large and powerful Steam-Ships, 
fitted with electric light, and with superior passenger accommodation, and carrying 
goods, horses, carriages, &c., at moderate rates, leave LONDON and DUBLIN Twiee a 
week (unless prevented by unforeseen occurrences), calling both ways at 

PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON. PLYMOUTH AND FALMOUTH 

SAILINGF DAYS 
From I4ONDON : Snndays and 'Vednesdaya. 
From DUBLIN : IHTedneadays and Saturdaya. 

Passengers from London can embark the evening before sailing day without extra 
charge, but must be on board not later than 10.0 p.m. 



FAKES FROM 


iBt CABIN. 


todCABDf. 


DECK. 


LONDON 


Single. 


RetoriL 


Sini^e. 


Raturau 


BlBgle. 


Ketim. 




s. d. 


8. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


B. d. 


8. d. 


To Portsmouth 


10 6 


16 6 


6 6 


10 


4 


6 


„ Southampton 
„ Plymouth . 


11 (5 


18 


7 6 


11 6 


4 6 


6 6 


15 


24 


11 


17 6 


7 


11 


„ Falmouth . 


20 


32 


15 


24 


10 


15 


,, Dublin . . 


26 


40 


18 


28 


11 


17 



Children from 3 to 12 years of age half fare. Return llckets are available for three 
months, and passengers are allowed to break the journey at intermediate ports. Pro- 
visions are supplied on board at moderate rates. Private cabins can be reserved on 
payment of ertra chaise, on early application being made for same. 

London Offices:— 19 Leadenhall Street, B.C. JAMBS HARTLEY A Co., Agents. 
Berth : North Quay, Bastern Basin, London Dock, near the Shadwell Stations, Great 
Bastern and Metropolitan Railways. Chief Offices, Dublin ; 8 North Wall. Telegraphic 
address ; Awe, DubUn. A. W. BQAN, Secretaiy. 

GLASGOW & THEWEST HIGHLANDS. 

WEEKLY CIBOULAR TOURS BY THE 

Splendidly fitted Sterner, C( UTTDOTT^'CrC" Superior AcooBunodatton. 

Lighted by Electricity. XI Cr O Ix 1 L/ CrO Bathroom, etc 

From OLASGOW at 2 pjn. "R'VFPV Mn^THAV From GREENOCK at 615 pjn. 

Berth 42. North Side. £iVJLltX SXIKJISUAI Cnstomhouae Qniay. 

For Islay, Oolonsay, Oban, Mull, Coll, Tlree, Rnm, West of Skye, North and 
South UiBt, barra, etc., affords the Tourist a splendid opportunity of viewing the 
magnificent scenery of the West of Skye and the Outer Islands. 

Cabin for the Round, firom 35s. ; Board included, tram 66s. 

ISLAND OF ST. KILDA.— During the Season extended trips are made to this most 

interesting and romantic Island, when passengers are given facilities (W.P.) for landing. 

Oabin on St. Kilda Trips, firom 50s. ; Board included, from 84s. 

Tinie Bills, Maps of Route, Cabin Plans, and Berths secnred at 

JOHN M'CALLITM & CO., 36 Oswald Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

WEEKLY CIRCULAR TOUR. 

THE Favourite Steamer DUNABA CASTLE sails from Oiasgow every Thursday at 2 
P.M., and from Greenock, West Quay, at 7 p.m., for Colonaay, lona, Bunessan, Tyree, 
Barra, Uist, Skye, and Harris, returning to Glasgow on Wedneedaya Affords to Tourists 
the opi)ortunity of about a week's comfortable Sea Voyage, and at the same time a 
Panoramic View of the magnificent scenery of the •Western Isles. 

Cabik Fars, £1 : 15s., ingludiko Msals, £3 : 58. 
Bztended Tours to the Island of St. Kilda on special dates in June, July, and 

August. Return Oahln Fare, inolnding Meals, £4: 4b. 
Berths may be booked at the London Offices of the Oarron Company, 87 Lower 
East Sndthfleld, E.a, and 78 Great Tower Street, E.O. 

Time BiUs (with lUps) and Bertiu secured om application to 

MABTIN OBME & Ca, SO Boberteon Btoeet, Olaqgow. 
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CITY OF DUBLIN STEAM PACKET 

COMPANY 

ROTJJL MAUi ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

ENGLAND & IRELAND 

rW^/Cf EkOH WAY DAILY 

via HOLYHEAD & KINGSTOWN 
Sea Passage — 2 Hours 45 Minutes 

First, Second, and Third Class Rail and Saloon 
and Second Class Steamer 



Through Fares between English and Irish Stations and Through 
Communication between Kingstown and the interior of Ireland 



LIVERPOOL & DUBLIN 

DAILY 

Cabin, Single, 138. 6d.; Return, 2l8« (available for 2 months) 
Deck, Do. 4s. ; Do. 6s. 6d. Do.- 



Cabin Excursion Tickets available for i6 days are issued 
every Friday and Saturday at Single Fares for the Double 
Journey. Deck» 5$, 

Through Fares with Qreat Southern and Western and 
Midland Great Western Railway Stations 

For further particulaxs apply to — 

16 EDEN QUAY, DUBLIN 

ALFRED J. CALLAGHAN, 

SiRcretary. 



6s dTSAliliRB* 

ENGLAND AND NORTH OF IRELAND. 

The best route is by the Direct Service of Express Steamers. 

"MAGIC" (Twin Screw), "OPTIC," "COMIC" (Twin Screw), 
"CALORIC," "MYSTIC" (Twin Screw), "LOGIC" (Twin Screw), &c. 

Via LIYBRPOOIJ and BBLFAST. 

Open Sea Passage ahout Six Hours, 

llie Steamers of the Belfast Steamship Company are lighted by Klectricity, and are 
fitted with eveiy modern improvement for the comfort of Paasenger^. The Cabins are 
amidships, the Saloon being on deck, with a spacious Promenade above. 

From Liyerpool (Prince's Landing Stage or Prince's Dock) for Belfast 
•^Daily (Sundays excepted) at 10.30 p.m. 

Trom Belfast (Donegal Quay) for Liverpool — Daily (Sundays excepted) 
at 8 p.m. ; Saturdays at 10.30 p.m. 

Omnibuses await the arrival of the Steamer at Ijiverpool, to convey Tlirough 
Passengers and their IjUggage to the Lime Street and Central Stations FRBB of charge. 
Omnibuses also leave the Lime Street, and Central Stations every evening, in time to 
convey all Through Passengers and their Luggage from all Districts to the Steamer 
FRBE of charge. 

Through bookings between all principal English Stations and Stations in the North 
of Ireland at fares as cheap as any other route. 

Bi-weekly sailings between Liverpool and Londonderry direct. 

For Fares, Bates, and all particulars apply to H. H. Stevenson, 6 Brown Street, 
Manchester ; Belfast Steamship Company, Limited, 5 Chapel Street, Liverx>ool ; 
or to The Head Office, Belfast Steaxnsliip OoiniMUiy, Limited, BelfiMt. 

TelegrapUo Address— *' Basalt, Belfast"; "Afloat, LiverpooL " 

GALWAY BAY STEAMBOAT CO., LIMITED. 

rpHB cheapest, shortest, and most ei^oyabla route for tourists trom Bhigland, Dublin, 
-^ and the North of Ireland, to the beautiful scenery on the West C(Mist of Ireland, 
is by the Midland Great Western Bailvray, Bablin to Gtalway ; and thence per New 
Steamer "Duras," to the Islands of Aran, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

For BaUyvaughan in connection with the &r-lkmed Si>a, Lisdoonvama, every 
Monday, Wodnesday, and Friday during summer. 

These sailings are subject to alteration. For correct dates see monthly Time Tables. 

For flirther parttcnlars apply to Manaqkb, Midland Great Western Bailway, Broad- 
stone, Dublin ; or to Jamigs A. Grant, Secretary, 19 Byre Squarei, Gfdway. 

LONDON, SCARBOROUGH AND MIDDLESBROUGH 

THB New Passenger Steamer " Claudia " (fitted throughout with electric light, with 
handsome saloon accommodation, piano, smoke-room, and every convenience for 
passengers) leaves Free Trade Wharf, Ratdiff, London, B., every Satuxday evening for 
Scarborough and Middlesbrough. Returning from the Company's Wharf Middles- 
brough to Scarborough and London every Weanesday. 

The s.s. " Buccaneer," carrying a limited number of passengers, leaves London eveiy 
Tuesday for Middlesbrough, and Middlesbrough every Saturday for London (weather, 
etc, permitting^, Fares— Saloon, lis. 0d. ; Betnm, 17s. 6d. ; Fore Cabin, 78. dd. ; 
Return, lis. 6d. Returns available for 8 months. 

For fidl particulars apply — London, J. Greig, Free Trade Wharf; Scarborough, 
Jno. Stephenson ; or to the Owners, The Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping Company, Limited, 
North Street, Middlesbrough. CHRISTOPHER FORSTBR, Local Secretary. 
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BriM & Imh Steam Packet Go., Ltd. 

GRAND HOLIDAY SEA TRIPS 

Kar (Mftgniflo ent O oast Scenery) 

BKTWXXN 

LONDON AND DUBLIN 

AMD THS 

SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 

The best roate for OomwaU, DeTon, Wilts, Sufiez, Kent» Bstez, Baats, and Sumy 
and for the 80ILLT ISLANDS, the Isle of Wight, the Ohannel Islands and Fraaoe. 

THE COMPANY'S LARGE AND POWERFUL 8TEAM-8HIP8 

Fitted with electric light, and with anperior accommodation for Pasaengen, leave 
London and Dublin twice a week, calling both ways at Portsmouth, Southampton, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth. 

FLE.ET: 
Lady RoBBRTB . . . 1462 Tons. 

Ladt Wolbxlet .... 14fi0 Tons I Lady Habtik 1852 Tons 

Lady HuDeoN-EiNAHAN . 1875 „ | Lady Oliyb 1108 „ 

SAIIiIKG\ From London— Sundays and Wednesdays. 
DATS / From DohUn— Wednesdays and Saturdays. 



PAaunram Fakbb (Stxwahm* Fkh 


Ut Cabin. ! Snd Calkin. 
Single. Betum. | Single. | Betnm. 


Deck. 
Single. BcAorn. 


LONDON and POBTSHOUTU . 

SOUTHAMPTON 
„ PLYMOUTH 
„ FALMOUTH 

DUiiUN . 


8. d. 

10 6 

11 6 
15 
20 
26 


8. d. 
16 6 
18 
24 
82 
40 


8. d. 

7 6 
11 
15 
18 


8. d. 

10 

11 6 
17 6 
24 
28 


8. d< 
4 
4 6 
7 

10 

11 


8. d. 

6 

6 6 

U 

16 

17 



Passengers may contract for Provisions during the voyage at prices as published in 
the Oompa&y's Sailing Bills. . Oironlar Tours fh}m South of Bn^and Parts to Oonne- 
mara and West of ureland, in connection with Midland Great Western Railway of 
Ireland, via, Clifden, Westport, Letterfrack, and Leenane, firom 1st June to 80th 
September. Splendid Scenery. Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing. Tickets avail- 
able for two months. 

Soilly Islands.— Passengers for these charming Islands land at Falmouth and travel 
via Penzance. Children from 8 to IS years old, half fiure. Bbtttrm Tickbts are available 
for three months, and Passengers are allowed to break the journey at intermediate 
ports. Provisions sapplled on ooard at moderate rates. Private Oablns can be reserved 
on payment of eoctra dnu^e, on earlv application being made for same. Passengers 
firom London can embark the evening before sailing day without extra charge, but must 
be on board not later than 10 p.m. Illustrated Handbook free by post on application. 

Splendid Oircular Tour.— London, Dublin, and ISle of Man, 42s. for the round ; 
from Dublin to Isle of Man by 88. " Yarrow," or Steamers of the Isle (rf Man Steam 
Padtet Company, Limited. 

Special uheap Bxonrsion Tickets, 1st and 2nd Cabin, available for 16 days, are 
issued between any two of the following ports :— Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Fialmontli, or Dublin, at a single fkre and a quarter. 

Throuj^ Bookings to the Channel Islands and France from Dublin. 

Full information as to Sailings, etc, can be obtained ftom Jambs Habtlby h Co. 
19 Leadenhall Street, London, B.C., and North Quav, Eastern Basin, London Docks, 
ShadweU, B. (where the vesseis lieX or firom any of the fbllowing Agents : B. Clabk A 
Son, or H. J. wabivo A Co., Millb^ Pier, Plymouth ; W. A E. C. Cabnb, Market Street, 
Falmouth ; Lb Fbuvrb A Son, 8 GlonoeBter Square, Southampton ; J. M. Habbis, 10 
Broad Street, Portsmouth ; Thos. Cook A Son, Dublin, London, and Branches ; 
Oabolin a Boan, 80 Bden Quay, Dublin. Chief Offloes— S Nortn Wall, Dublin. 
Telegraphic AddiB8Bes^'*AirB," Dublin; "Bkbhald^" London. 

A. W. BOAN, iSfloretory* 
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HOLIDAY TOUBS. 
SCOTLAND WITH 

Holland, Belgium, ?he North of France, 

ETC. 



PASSENGER AND CARGO SAILINGS. 

Twice every week between Leith (Albert Dock) and Rotterdam. 
Twice every week between Leith (Albert Dock) and Antwerp. 

Fares— 308. Single ; 608. Betnm. 112 lbs. Luggage and one Bicycle 
Carried free at Owner's risk for each Passenger. 



Sailings once every week, taking goods and a few passengers, 
between Leith and Amsterdam, Harlingen, Ghent (and Texnenzen), 
Dunkirk, and Calais; Dundee and Rotterdam; Qra ngem o nt h and 
Antwerp. 

Fob Full Information plbase apply to 

GEORGE 6IB80N & CO., Leith, Glasgow, or Dundee. 

Bibby Line of Twin-Screw Hall Steamers 

TO EGYPT, CEYLON, BURMAH, AND SOUTHERN INDIA, 

Offers special facilities for Passengers to and from 

SOUTH of FRANCE, the RIVIERA, ITALIAN LAKES, 
CORSICA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, etc. 

As the bulk of the Eastern passengers by this line embark and dis- 
embark at Marseilles, those desirous of the short trip (6^ days) between 
England and Marseilles are afforded very ample accommodation on these 
fine twin-screw vessels, at very moderate rates. 

For such as desire a week at sea» with the most favourable surround- 
ings, this has become a very favourite trip. 

Passengers taking Return Tickets from Liverpool have the option of 
returning by any of the Bibby Line Steamers, or overland through Paris 
to London, first class ; similarlv passengers may proceed to Marseilles 
from London by rail, and return oy sea. 

FIRST-CLASS FARE j£8:8s. SINGLE; £is RETURN. 

Far all further iofomuition apply to 

Messrs. BIBBY BROS, d Co., 26 Cbapel Street, Liverpool, 
and Win Mincing Lane, London, B.C. 



CBUISES— 8VXAMBRS. 
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WORLD TRAVEL. 

Organised by HENRY 8. LUNN, M.D., F.R.CUS., 
W. H0LD8W0RTH LUNN & CONNOP F. 8. PEROWNE. 

CRUISES 

On the Magrniflcent Ooecm Yacht " ARGONAUT. " 

Tonnage, 3274 ; H.P., 4000. Electric Light. First-Class Cuisine. 

Atttuma, Winter, and Spring Cruises to the Mediterranean, 

Including The Riviera, Naples, Sicily, Algiers, Malta, Greece, 

Constaotli^ple, the Crimea, Batoum, Trebizond, 

Smyrna, Palestine, Egypt, Etc. 

Autumn Cruise to the Baltic, 
Including the NOBTHEBN CAPITALS OF EUROPE, 

St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. 

£10 :10b. CBUISSS to t&e NOBWBeiAM FJ0SD8. 

The Cruises mentioned above are under the auspices of the Co*operative Cruising Com- 
pany, Limited. 

■ £10: 10s., £11 : lis., £13 : 188., and £14 : 14s. TOUBS TO ROME via the Mont Cenis 
and the St. Gothard Routes, with Extensions to Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 

£5 : 68. TQUR8 to GENEVA ond to LUCERNE. 

TOURS to GRINDELWALD and to CHAMONIX, with Extensions to Zermatt, The 
Bernese Oberland, The Engadine, The Italian Lakes, etc., including Specified 
Hotel Accommodation, Independent Travel after reaching Switzerland, and 
the Right of Independent Return within 25 days. 

WINTER SKATING PARTIES to ADELBODEN and to GRINDELWALD. 

Tickets supplied to all parts to passengers travelling independently, and passives 
booked by all principal Steamship Companies. 

Full partiottlars fhnn the SECRETARY, 

5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON, LONDON. N.W. 

NORWAY, DENMARK, & GERMANY. 

THE LEITE HULL AND HAMBURG STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LIMITED. 

LEITH to CHRISTIAN8AND every 

Thursday — £8 : Ss. ; Return, £5 : 5s^ 

(including food). 
LEITH to COPENHAGEN every Thurs^ 

day--£3 : Ss. ; Return, £6 : 58. (including 

food). 
LEITH to HAMBURG every Wednesday 

and Saturday— £2 : 10s. ; Return, £4 : 4s. 

(including food). 

Throosh FMKji to omiSTIAllI^ BEAGEN, 
BIBUir, Btt>GIBOUir*e. 



J 

CIRCULAR TOURS. 

An Illustrated HANDBOOK with full 
details may be had free. 

HOLIDAY TOURS IN NORWAY. 

10 Days for 8 Guineas ; 17 days for IQ 
Guineas — including all expenses. 



JAMES CURRIE & CO., Managers, 
16 Bernard Street, LEITH. 
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THB ABHRPBH M MHB OF DIRK CT 8TBAMBR8. 

LONDON to PORT NATAL. 

DELAQOA BAY, INHAMBANE, BEIRA, OHINDE, 
QUILIMANE, AND EAST AFRICAN PORT3. 



S.8. MATABELE 
S.S. INDUNA 
S.S. IFAFA 



S.S. ILLOVO 
S.S. INTONI 
S.S. nrOHAKOA 



S.S. INYATI 
S.S. IW aELI 
8.8. INSIZWA 



8.8. mKOSI 
8.8. IKKONKA 
8.8. INANDA 



TBN-DAT BAILIIIOS from London, calling at Portland, and Tonarlffa 

and I<as Palmaa altarnattvoly. 

Theie splendid Steamen hftre vtryfbM acoommod»tion for 1st and 2nd Class FSusengers, and are well 
found in every respect. The Cabins are unusually spacious, and elegantly fitted up with all requisites, 
and are lit throughout with Electric Light. Surgeon and Stewardess carried. Moderate Fares. Passen- 
gers are specially invited to inspect the accommodation of these vessels. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. T. RBNNIB, SON. ft CO.. 4 Bast India Avenue. B.C. ; 8EWELL * CROWTHER, Coekspur Stx«et. 
S.W. ; J. T. RENNIE & SON, 48 Marischal Street. Aberdeen : J. T. RENNIE A SONS. Durban. 



WEST HARTLEPOOL AND HAMBURG. 

The Fine Swift Steamers, « KAISER," " SPRITE," and other Steamers 

Leave WEST HABTXiEPOOIi every Wednesday and Satur- 
day; returning from HAMBURG every Tuesday and Saturday 
(weather and casualties excepted). Thtse Steamers art fitted with every 
Comfort for Pctssengers, and carry Steward and Stewardess. First 

Cabin— Single Fare, 30s. ; Betum, 36s., May 1st to Oct. 
31st; Nov. Ist to April 30th, 30s. and 46s. 

For further information apply to The West Hartlepool Steam 
Nayiqation Company, Limited, West Hartlepool. 

A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 

WITH PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR 

EACH 20/- NET. 



VENICE. 100 lUustrations. By 
Mortimer Mbnpes and Dorothy 
Menpes. 

THE ALPS. 70 Illustrations. By 
Sir Martin Ck>NWAT and A. D. 

McGORMIGK. 

HOLLAND. 77 Illustrations. By 
Nico Junquan and Beatrix Juno- 

KAN. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 75 

lUastrations. By Henrt B. Wdc- 
BUSH AND Edith F. Carey. 

NAPLES. 80 Illustrations. By 
AuausTiNX FitzGerald and Sybil 

HAPPT ENOLAND. 80 Illustra- 
tions. By Helen Allinqham and 
Marcus B. Huish. 



OXFORD. 70 Illustrations. By 
John Fulleylovb, R.I. and Edward 
7homas« 

JAPAN. 100 Illustrations. By 
Mortimer Mbnpes and Dorothy 
Menpes. 

WOBLD'S CHILDREN. 100 lUus- 
tFations. By Mortimer Menpbs and 
Dorothy J^Ienpes. 

WORLD PICTURES. 500 Illustra- 
tions (50 in colour). By Mortimer 
Menpes and Dorothy Menpes. 

EGYPT. 75 Illustrations. By R. 
Talbot Kelly. 

THE HOLY LAND. 92 lUustra- 
tions. By John Fulleylove, B.I. 
AND THE Rev. John Kelman, M.A. 



PUBLISHED BT 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 4 Soho Squabb, London, W. 
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, nraiiAHD and WAIiES-^OHirBTON'S KBW '* THBBB 

MII.1S8 TO UrOH " MAP. 

In 26 ShMts. Price of «aeh shut, in case Is., or on- cloth and in case Is. 6d. The 
Best Maps for Tourists. Index Map with ftill details on application. 

mf ai«AVS^jroHN8TOV8 FOFUIiAB KAF 07 BNaicAlTD 

AJTD WAIiBa 
SIxe, 86 by 8ft Inches, scale 14 miles to 1 inch. Shows all Bailways, Towns, YillMes, 
Oonntry Seats, and the Principal Roads ; also a Flui of the Imyirmis or London. 
Total nunber of Names given is over 12,000. Price, folded in cloth case, Is. ; 
mounted on doA and in dfoth case, 9s. 

SOOTIiAITD-JOHirBTON'S FOFULAB MAP OF BOOTLAND. 

Sise, M by 2ft incheB,"scale 10 miles to 1 inch. Showing Hallways, Towns, Villages, 
and Principal Roads. Over 10,000 Names given. Frice^ folded In cloth case, is. ; 
mounted on cloth and folded in cloth case, 2s. 

BCOTIiAND-JOHNSTON'S NE^W « THBBE MIIiBS TO 
INCH *' MAF. The best Map for Tourists. 
In 16 Sheets. Price of each sheet, in case Is., or on cloth and in case Is. 6d. Please 
apply for Index Kap with ftiil details. 

OBOaBAFHIGAIi MAF OF SCOTLAND. For CyoUsts, 

Motorists, and Tourists. 

In issaing this very interesting Map the Publishers trust it will be well received by 
long-4l8tance riders, both Cyclist and Motorist. In going a distance on any form 
of Machine it is well to know what class of country you will taraverse. This new 
Map shows all this in a wonderfully distinct way. Land is coloured to show Six 
Elevations finom Sea-Level to 4000 feet. The Price of the Map is kept very 
moderate. 

" An ideal Map in a model form."— Dtmde« Advertiser, 
Size, 86 by 24^ inches. Price, mounted on cloth in cloth case, 2s. 

IBlCIiAND^JOHNBTON'B BOTAIi ATIiAB MAF OF 



Sise 22 by 25 inches, scale 12| miles to 1 inch. Mounted to fold in cloth case, with 
complete Index, price 48. 6d. 

JOHNSTON'S BAIIiWAT AND CANAL MAF OF BNOIiAND 

AND T^ALBS. 

Size, 50 by 42 inches. Price, on cloth cut to fold in case, or on cloth rollers, and 
varnished, 10s. 

Uniform toith above, 

JOHNSTON'S nAJIiVr±Y AND CANAIi MAF OF 

SCOTLAND. 

Size, 3^ by 29^ inches. Price, in same styles as above, 5s. 

BAIIiWAT AND CANAL MAF OF IBELAND. 

Giving the various Lines in Different Colours, and showing every Passenger Station 
and Canal. Size, 85^ by 29^ inches. Price, in same styles as above, 5s. 



Complete Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, lUustraHone, Globes, etc., senifree on Application. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 

CfeographicaZ, JEchicatioTialf and OenereU PublUhtrSf 

Edina Works, Easter Road, and 20 Soutb Saint Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 

7 Paternoster Square, London, E.G. 
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All who TRATBIi or BBTTIiB ABROJIP shoaM 
ooiuult th« Poblieatioiis of 

SEWELL & GROWTHER. 

SPECIAXi PBOGBAMME OF 

** Summer Tours and Cruises for 1904/' 

Giving particulars of a large number of Conducted and Independent Tours to all parts. 

Sent Free. 



Travel Tickets, both Single and Return and Circular 
Tours, issued in advance at Companies' Rates. 

HOTEL COUPONS 

supplied, available at 800 of the principal Hotels at Home and 
on the Continent^ at 7/-, 8/6, and 10/6 per day. 

SEWELL & CROWTHER'S 

** Quarterly Yacht Register/' 

Contains particulars of upwards of 800 Steam and Sailing Yachts, launches, and 
House Boats for Sale or Hire. Also Racing Fixtures for 1904, and other useful Yacht- 
ing Information. Special list of Steam and Sailing Yachts of all tonnage for hire in 
the Mediterranean, sent gratis. 

Marine Insurance effected at Special Bates. 



SEWELL & CROWTHER'S 

** Shipping Guide " 

To all parts of the World, contains Sailings of all lines from the United Kingdom, 

Bates of Passages, etc., etc., etc. 



SEWELL & CROWTHER'S 

Baggage Forwarding Department 

For Collecting and Forwarding Personal Luggage and Ooods to all parts of the World. 
GoKods stored for any length of time and insured at Tjowest Rates. 



Tickets and all farther information may be obtained at the offices of 

SEWELL & CROWTHERp 

158 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.G., 

Telei^raphic Address-^Polynesian. Teleplione— 1631 Avenue. 

18 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., 
«tid 11 ONSLOW PLACE, STH. KJ5NSIN0T0N STATION, &W« 
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BEBTHON 

PORTABLE BOATS AND CANOES, 

For Todd and Steam Launch Dinghies, Fidiing, astd -, 
Shooting Funis. 

A LARGE VABIETT AT THl NEW LOHDOM SHOW-ROOM 

50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.G. 



7-ft. Fishing Boat, Price £8 Complete. 

14 PriEe Medals awarded, including 3 Gold Medds and 
Special Prize for Best Portable Boat at the International 
Fisheries Exhibition 1883, and Gold Medals at the Calcutta 
International Exhibition 1884, Edinburgh Exhibition 1886, 
and Royal Naval Exhibition 1891. Silrer : International Fur 
Exhibition, Fjirls Court, 1903. Oold .- Paris in London, 1902. 

ILLCBIVATID OATALOOUBB iXB PRICE LISTS rRBE ON 



BERTHOH BOAT OOMPAHV, LIMITED^WORKS: ROMSEV, HANTS. 



96 8F0BTING. 



J. WATSON LYALL & CO., LTD 

Shooting 

Agents, 



and 



Fishing 



No. 118 PALL MALL, LONDON 

{Nexl House to the Untied Service Chib). 



THIS AGENCY, FOR THE 

* 

Xetttng anb Selling 

OF 

Scotch Deer Forests, Grouse Moors, Mansion Houses, 
Low-Qround Shootings, Salmon Fishin^^s, &c. &c., 

Is one of the Largest and most important Agendea of 

the kind in the Kingdom. 

From Messrs. J. Watsqn Ltall & Oo.'s extensive know- 
ledge of Scotland, and their connection with it, they are in a 
position to be of use to those who may entrust the Letting 
and Selling of their Estates to them, and also to those who 
wish to Bent or Purchase Deer Forests, Grouse Moors, 
Mansion Houses, Low-groond Shoottugs, or Fisliiii^t &c 



THE BEST SPORTING POWDERS. 

SPORTING 

BAIiLISTITE 

(CONCENTRATED). 



EMPIRE 

<BULK). 



Sold by all Gunmakers and 
Ammunition Dealers. 



GENTLEMENS' 



Fur=lined Overcoats 

■READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR 



FOR 
TRAVELLING 

FOR 
MOTORING 

FOR 
DRIVING 



Trimmed . . , 
Russian Sable 
Hudson Bay Sable 
Otter 

and otlier Furs 

CARRIAGE 
MOTOR 



At prices from 
JEIO 



TRAVELLING 

RUGS 

in great 
variety 



International Fur Store 

163 & 165 REGENT STREET, W. 



Shetland Goods 



JOHN WHITE & CO. 
SHETLAND HOUSE 

30 & 32 Frederick Street, 

formerly 10 Frederick Street, 

EDINBDRGH. 

Illustrated List free. 

TELtaRAMS : ShETLANDS, EDtNBlffiSH. TELEFHONC : 2270. 
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Color Photography. 

VIEWS OF HOLIDAY RESORTS 

ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

IN THE 

COLORS OF NATURE 

UNMOUNTED. MOUNTED. FRAMED. 
Of all Local Stationers and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

These Views are supplied to all the principal 
Railways throughout the World. 

Post-Cards in Color and Monotone 

a Speciality. 



>"X.--v.'-S^-^^-\.'-\,'X^->- ■V<-N.,'V,'N.- ^'N_, 



THE PHOTOCROM CO., LTD., 

121 Cheapside, LONDON, E.G. 

Works and J tUNBRIDQE WELLS, KENT. 
Studios \ 

Office and ) 35 ^^^ 3^ HOSIER LANE, SNOWHILL, E.C. 
Warehouse \ 



Telephone: Telegraphic and Cable Address: 

1640 HOLBORN. PHOTOCHROM, LONDON. 
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PERFECTION PICTORIAL POST CARDS. 



VALENTINE'S SERIES. 



npHE Series embraces many beautiful art 
productions in Black and White, Coloured 
and Moonlight View Cards of well-known 
scenery, and every important town in the 
United Kingdom. Also wide range of Comic, 
Humorous, Topical, Sporting, etc., by best artists, 
including Tom Browne, R.I., R.B.A., Phil 
May, Starr Wood, Louis Wain, etc., etc 



VALENTINE & SONS, Ltd. 

Printers and Pine Art Publishers, 

DUNDEE, EDINBUEGH, GLASGOW, LONDON, 

DUBLIN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 

PLYMOUTH, AND YORK. 



DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 

Coughs, AstbM. 

Golds. Broncliitis. 

THE ORiaiNAL AND ONLY OENVINE. 

EU wlmitted by the profeuion to be the 
wonderfal and veluebte reined; ever dtecoi 
EiB the be^t remedy known for CoiieIis, C 
Consumption, Bronchitis, AsUima. 

GHLORODYNE; 

OUI nDfinVIIC effectually cuts short all atticke of Epilepsy, 
UnLUnUUinC Hysteria, Palpitation, aad Spurns. 

chlorodyne: 



The ILLUSTRATED LONDQH NEWS of September 28, 1S95, says;— 

" If I were asked wliich single medioino I 
abroad with me as likely to be most geneTally u 
all others, I shoald say Ci{I:0RODYNB. 1 never travel without it, and its 

SDsral applicability to the relief of a large number of simple ailments 
rma its lieat Tecommendation." 



None geuuiue without the woiiJs "DR. J. COLLIS BXOWNG'S 
CHLORODYNE" on the stamp. Oferwhelming Medical testimony 
accompsDiee each battle. Of all Chemists, 1/1^, 2/S| 4/6, 

Sole ManufaoturerBi— J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON, 8.E. 
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THE UNITED ALKALI COMPANY, LIMITED. 



TEIEUUMS: 



UMQUE, IIVEIPOOI. 

ao iMMUa BTRBBT, LIYBRPOOL. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 



TELEPHONE, 6001. 



o 









Aoetate of Soda. 

Aoetic Aoid,Oommercial,GlAcial, 

and Vinegar qmlities. 
Acetone; 

Ammonia Alkali, all Strengths. 
Bicarbonate of Soda, High 

strength; also Mineral Water 

quality. 
Bisulphite of Soda. 
Bleaelilntf Powder. 
Calcium Carbide. 
Carbon Bisulphide. 
Carbonate of Potash. 
Cam^o Potash. 

GauBtIc Soda 50% to 78%. 
Caustic Soda, Liquid. 

„ Powder, 98%. 

Chlorate of Potash. 
Soda. 
Baryta. 
ChlorOB (Liquid Disinfectant). 
Chlorosene Powder. 
Chl(»if[e of Ammonium (Refined). 
Chloride of Calcium. 
Chloride of liime. 

„ „ (Sanitary). 

Chloride of Magnesium. 
Chloroform. 

Copper, B.S. ft O.M.B.'8, etc. 
Copper Precipitate. 
Chromic Acid. 
Crystal Carbonate. 
Cyanides. 
Diamond Soda. 
Fertilisers. 
Glycerine. 
Hydrochloric Acid, Common 

and Purified, also Commercially 

free from Arsenic and Vitriol. 
Hypochlorite of Soda. 
Hyposulphite of Soda. 
Ketone Oils. 
Laundry Bleach. 
Manganate of Soda. 
Manganese (Reoorered). 



Monohydrate. 

Muriate of Ammonia^ 

Nitrate of Ammonia^ 

Pearl Ash. 

Pearl Dust. 

Pest Killer. Strawsonite* 

** Charlock" Brand Sulphate 
of Copper. 

Purple Ore. 

M Briquettes. 

Rectified Vitriol. 

Sal Ammoniaob 

Salt, White in all qualities. 
Rock, Lump, and Ground. 

Silicate of Soda. 

Soaps, Hazlehurst's "Red 
Maid" Laundry, ** Cash- 
mere" Toilet, "Protector" 
Carbolic, and other noted Soaps. 

Soda Ash, all strengths, by 
Ammonia and Le Blanc pro- ^ 
cesses. 

Soda Crystals. 

Spraying Materials. 

Sulphur, Rock, Roll, and 
Flowers. 

Sulphuric Acid, Brown, Best 
Brown, and Rectified, Anhy- 
drous or Fuming. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Sulphate of Copper, 

Sulphate of Soda or Salt- ^ 
Cake, in Bulk or Ground. 

Sulphide of Sodium. 

Sulphydrate of Calcium. 

Supcorphosphates. 

Tar Products : 

Solvent Naphtha. 
Benzole 50% and 90%. 
Creosote Oil and Salts. ' ' 
Common and Prepared Tab* 
Black Varnish. 
Pitch, etc. 

Ultramarine. 

Vitriol, all qualitiesand strengths. 
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To H.M. THE KINO, CfJ9 



LH. PKINCe OP WALES, if^y 



H.8.tl. PRINCE OP WALES, j 

A U«t of 
KUtatXm in any 



im appUcatloB to Haad 
CMBoe, 49 PaU Mall, I.oiidon, S.V. 



SCHWEPPES PORCEUiN UNED SYPHOKS 

'» specially rteommeaded for uu in the Siek Room. 

CAMBRIAN TABLE WATERS, 

RUTHIN. 



BEST SODA WATER S OLD. 

Boda Wat«p, Potaaa Water, Lemonada, Ginger Bear, 

SeItE«p Water, Llthla Water, Qin^er Ale, Hop Ktt«r«, ' 

etc., eto. Iiime Juioe, and other Cordials. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

THE RUTHIN SODA WATER CO., Ltd. 

The sole proprietors of the only sparkling Artesian spring, 
320 feet deep, at RUTHIN. 

Send for Price Lisl, Testimonials, and R^ort of Analysis. 



Address : MANAGEK, Cambrian Works, Ruthin, N.W. 



BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

PURVEYORS ^ ^S ^ HIS MAJESTY 




CaNTRELL & COCHRANE'S 

IWORLD FAMED 

GINGER ALES. 



^'AROMATIC" 

'*DRY IMPERIAL." 

32 GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 

LONDON DEPOT— Findlater'a Corner, London Bridge, S.E 
GLASGOW DBPOT-53 Surrey Street, 

Work* BBLFAST and DUBLIN. 



A. S. LLOYD'S BUXE81S. 

KUXBBia vanu SOAF. A DBLIQHTFUL CREAM. 

For Sb»vlow wlltaai Somp, 

Wmtir, trBnab. 

And in ono-baUtha orilliuaT tlma. 

Only Tuba of BaXBSJS and 

a BUOF balntf nnedfal. 
The geaalvt be*™ two BigMtuies, 
"A. a, Lloyd "in Woct, »Dd"Aime» 
Lloyd " in rtd ink. E«fuB« «ny other. 
Sold by ChemtHM and Stores ; gr 
post tne foe 1/a from— 
IiIiOTD ft OO.. 3 SPUR Vt., LEIOBSTBB aQ^ LOHDOH, 1B.C 



By Special Soyai Aippoi«iimeiU. 

SPEARMAN'S SERGES AND FANCY WEAVINGS. 

FUSE WOOL 0NL7. FOK ALL SEASONS OF THE TEAR. 
Plain Colours, CKeoks, and Mixtarea. Strong! Uteful I Ourablet 

Tot I^Mliai- Wbu . . . li. Sd. te 4a. ad. tlw rud. 

On Reixipt of Instnetioas Samplei wmUKM Fall Fne. 

tl.B.—Aiij langth cnt uid oimsgo p«id (opriDclpK! st«tion«, or by PlrcsUl Poat 

in tbs united Kingdom, 

OSLT ADDBSSS.—m AGSSTSiaF'Si&Sl.K.h.'B. BPEABMAN. 

PLYMOUTH. 



JAMES BENSON, 

Trunk, Portmanteau, and Leather Bag Manufacturer. 

LADIE3' DKES3 TRUNKS, ftom 7s. 6<i. 

Sf^'^r"^- Ladies' B«gH. 

WgWrproor Be*!. jjujl^,. Dress 
JlrtviUBAi^ne. IioperHJ. 

OverUnd TnuilLH W»t«rproof 

tor Indi* uid Sheetiiigs. 

sll Mrt» of tha I,„ll^. „,ter. 

worm. pn»rCap«a. 

IndiB.Bubbor Allkindeof 

Toys. l6«Uier8trapH. 

ging.i, etc. 

STRONG AND USRPUL PORTMANTEAUS, from 83. ad. 

Price LiBt Free. 

A largi iiiMalw qf Hicond-lia'Kd Triictlli'tg Bass, todio' 1/rfsa itailiM, Partmaaltaiit, 

3, 4, & 263 Tottenham Court Road, & 1 Qreat Russell 
5treet, London. 



I SOFT, DELICATE! SKIN. 



rowlands' 
Kalydor. 



preserves ttis nhiii from all trying cliaiiges 
or weather, removM freckles, tan, rctl- 
aeta, and roughiieas; soothe* and heals 
itlon, cutaneous erDptions n^ore effectual))' 
id; otber prepuBtioii. Wartsat«d baruileHB. 
Bottlee, 1/3 and 4/6. 
es, CheiuiBts, and A. BOWLAITD ft BOHS. 
Hatton Oahdbn, Lob don. 



^»,^ (Almond) LOCK'S (loed) "°.S^ 

WEDDING CAKES. 

UNIVERSAL REFRESHMENT CATERERS FOR 

RECEPTIONS, BREilFASTS, SUPPERS. CINDERELLA3, DINNERS, Elo. 

All 'BnsM pus Mir Ehxir. No Qratultles. No WaltlnK- 
FBICB LISTS. 117 TOniMHAII COURT ROAD, LOHDOH. estimates FREE. 



NEW NOVELS. 

Cymen %vo. Paper Coven. Filce Sdi eaeb. 
AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Katherine Tynao. 
OH, WHAT A PLAQUE IS LOVE I By Kalherine Tynan. 
YOUNG LOVE. By L. Dougall. 



Of all BookselUrs 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 



UISOBLLANKODa. 



Bumsted's Royal British 
Table Salt. 

AS SUPPLIED TO HER lATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

This is puK, unadulterated salt. 

D. BUMSTED ft CO.. 36 Rmg WlUiam Straet, E.C- 



TO THE CYCLING TOURIST 

A "VEEDER" 

CYCLOMETER 

18 AM SECEBBADS AS A WATCH. 

ONE TELLS HOW PAR, 

THE OTHER HOW QUICK. 

GUARANTEED ACCURATE. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Prfc-, S Reg. 316 each. 
Prices I y^ip gjg _ 

Booklets from : — 

MARKT & Co. (Dept lU.), 

20 Chapel Street, Hilton Street) liondoii, B.C. 






MISCBLLANBOUS. 109 

SAMPSON & CO. 

SHIRT TAILXtRS & HOSIERS. 

SPECIALITIES SPECIALITIES 

IS " IN 

DRESS SHIRTS 

SHIRTS IDE 

Wilt fa- limn TRAVELLING 

Fronts snd CnHa. p„^ g^l^ 

FM lomUK WMF .''d"<2r.i 

Fins Coloured 

Zephyr and Silk and Woollen 

French Csmbrio • Uoderclothina: 

SHIRTS. oFr« 

Finest Teitiire. 

PYJAMAS EuglUIi 

SUITS. Manufucture. 

268-270 OXFORD STREET, W. 



TELE0MM8:fl*KMSB, LONMN. TELEPHONE: IMO HSUOIIN. 

PURVIS & CO. 

POULTRY, GAME, AND RABBIT SALESMEN, 
270 CENTRAL MARKETS, LONDON. 

Respectfully solicit suppllei of all Unris of PouKry and QaiM. 

BesI Prices ue rclurned accardlai to current Market falue, 
less Railway charies only. Cheque and Account dally. 

BANKBBB. 

LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, CHARTERHOUSE ST., LONDON 
Correapoadenee lavlieA 



110 BENFA'OLENT TN8TITUTT0N. 

« 

UNITED KINGDOM 

RAILWAY OmCERS' AND SERVANTS' ASSOCIATION, 

21 PiNSBUtfY PAVBMBNT, LONDON, B.C. 

ErtabUalMd 1861. 

Patkon: his MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 

Tmeasubmx: HENRT BROOKS, Esq. 

BAMj[Kxa: THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 

112 BiBHOpeoAnt SnoEST, E.C. 



OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

To give tempopaiT and jMmian«iit aMftitaiioe to Railvay 
Sorvants In oases of Bevoro Illness, op If otherwise inoapaoltated 
for work; to provide tbem with Annuities in old age, and at 
death to assist their families. 



Since the establishment of the Institution, the follo^w- 
inff benefits have been oonferred on Railway Servants 
and their wives and families to the 81st Deoember 
1903:— 

To Widows and Members (from Death Fund) 

„ Annuitants ...... 

In Sickness (since 1874) , . 

„ Special Grants . ' . 
To Orphans ...... 

Making a total of . 

Grants are made by the Committee to Necessitous Gases Monthly. 

DoaatkfttSf Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly 
solicited, and will be gratefully received by the Bankers^ or 
by the Secretary, at the Ofilces of the Association, 

A Subscriber of One Guinea annually is entitled to Four Yotes 
at every Bleotion of Pensioners. 

Donors of Five Guineas become Life Governors, and reeeive 
One Vote at every Bleotion, and One for every additional Five 
Gulneast 

ALFRED JAMES, 

Secretary. 



£51,856 

37,890 10 

76,582 10 

7,658 4 

4,303 18 



6 
6 
6 



£177,291 3 
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INSITRANCK. Ill 

(itomtnnrcial Stttum ^Muimtt Company, l^tmiteli. 

FIRE— LIFK—MARINK— ACCIDENT. 

Coital AiUy SnbBOrilied 462,500,000 

Life Funds iB2,592,271 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED SIX AND A HALF MILLIONS. 
Total Annnal Inoozne exceeds .... ^2,000,000 

HBAB OPFIOB:— 24, 26, A 26 OOBNHILL, LONDON, B.O. 

WEST END OFFICE:— 8 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 

NEW BRIDGE STREET OFFICE :— 20 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

MINCING LANE OFFICE :— 37a MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

DIRECTORS. 
W. BKUBSinr Akbutbxox, Baq, 



BoBBRT BAXOI.AT. Bm. (Bainday t Co., Limited). 

Sir Thomas Brooks, Bart. 

W. MiDDUETOs Camtbbll, Biq. (Ovrtli, Campbell, 

* Ca). 
Tkekkiah Oocmav. Baq. (J. * J. Otdmati. Lituit«4). 
The Bight Hon. Lkonard H. CousnrsT. 
WOLLiAM C. DiiWBB Bbq. (J. B Westmy * Co ) 
air J AMIS F. Gakriok. E.C., K.CJILG. 
Alderman W. M. Oothrib. IBan . H.¥. (Chalmen. 

Oathrie, A Ca. Limited). 



FasDB&fOK W. Ha&bib, Beq. (Harris * Dixon. Ltd ). 

P. Lakxwoktrt, Bs4). 

JoHV H. Lbt, Esq. 

Field-Marshal Sir Hknry W. Norman, G.C.B. 

J. CaBR SAVITMtBSi BSQ. 

Rt Hon. Sir AiniBMW B. SooBUt, K.C.6.I.. K.C. 
Albxahdkr Billing Sim, Baq. (Churchill ft Sim). 
W. J. Thompson, Jan., Esq. (W. J. ft H. Thompson). 
JuHV Tbottbb, JBBq^ (John Trotter ft Co.). 
P. Bktcx TaoiWSt. Biq. (Trower ft Sons). 
F. L. Wali^ck. Esq. (Wallace Bros ). 



Edward WBBB,Eaq, 

Prospectuses and all information needful for effecting Assurances may be obtained at 
any of the Company's Offices or Agencies wroughout the World. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Undoubted Security. Moderate Rates. Prompt and 
Liberal Settlements. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The Life Funds form a separate Fund. 

The Assured wholly free from liability. 

Four-Fifths of the Entire Life Proflta belong to Policyholders. 

Interim Bonuses are paid. 

The Expenses of Manasement limited by Deed of Settlement. 

Liberal Surrender Values guaranteed; and Claims paid immediately on proot of 
death and title. 

Married Women's Property Act (1882). — Policies are issued to husbands for the 
benefit of their wives and children, thus creating, without trouble, expense, stamp 
duty, or legal assistance, a Family Settlement which creditors cannot touch. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Rates for Marine Risks on application. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Policies of all classes and Fidelity Guaranteed Bonds issued. 

SDINBUBGH BBAKCH . 61 Hanover Street. 

LOCAL BOARD. 

> 

Wm. Beveridge, .Tun., Esq., Dunfermline. I Jamrs M. Gray, Esq., Dtindee. 
Geo. Bennet Clark, Esq., W.S. | J, A. EtoBERTsoN-DuRHAM, Esq., CA 

Graham G. Watson, Esq., W.S. 

W. P. WILSON BRODIE, C.A., JXstrict Manager, 



1 1 2 INSURANCE, ETC. 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 

4 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G. 

A safe Four per cent Investment 

Free from fluctuations, and without deduction of Income Tax. 

CAPITAL AVAILABLE WITHOUT DEPRECIATION, 

Without expense, and at short notice when required. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT THREE PER CENT. 

LARGEST RESERVE 

of any Building Society in the United Kingdom. 

EDWARD WOOD, Manager. 



NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 



PAID IN CLAIMS More than £12,000,000. 

ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,900,000. 



The Profits are divided every five years solely amongst 
the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, eombinine 

' Life Assurance, at minimum coat, with provision for old 

FOR MUTUAL age, and are singularly advantageous. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 



LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Batmbllshed 1835. 



No. 48 Gracecbubcb Street, Londok, B.C. 



PILGRIMAGE BOOKS 

Large Crown 8w). Cloth, Gilt top. Illustrated. 

The Scott Country. By the Rev. W. S. Crockett 6s. 

The Bums Ooimtry. By C. S. Dougall 6s. 

The Ingoldsby Conntry. By C. G. Harper . 6s. 

Rambles in Arcadia. By Arthur Grant 3s. 6d. net. 

What to See in England. By Gordon Home 5s. net 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OB 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 



114 INSUBANCB. 

THE 

Scottish Widows' Fund 

(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Is a Great Bonus Yielding Office 

which is abundantly proved, not by hypothetical 
estimates of the distant future, in which no reliance 
can be placed, but by its entire history and 

Its Host Recent Bonus Facts, thus; 

1. The Bonus for each of the four Septennial periods 
ending December 1880, 1887, 1894, and 1901 was £1 : Us. 
per cent per ann. on Sums Assured and Bonuses, equal on the 
last of these to flpom £1 : 14s. to £5 : 4 : 9d. per cent per ann. 
on the Original Sums Assured alone. 

The Banus of £1 : 14s. per cent is wUhin a penny of the 
average rcUe declared sinch 18SL 

2. The Intermediate Bonus for the current seven years 
to 31st December 1908 is £1 : 12s. per cent per annum, 
or ftom £l:12s;. to £5:10:5d. per cent per annum 
on the Original Sums Assm^ed alone. 

The Beneficial Effects of such Bonuses 
From Every Point of View, 

during the entire duration of their Policies and when 
they become Claims, are fully shown in the Society's 
Prospectus, which will be sent on application. 



BDINBTTBaH (HsAD Offige), 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
liONDON, 28 COBNRILL, E.C., AND 5 WaTKKXXX) PlaCB, S.W. 



DXTBIjIN, 41 Westmoreland Street. 
QLA8GK>W, 114 West George Street. 
LIVEBFOOL, 48 Gastlb Street. 
MANCHESTER, 21 Albert Square. 



LEEDS, 21 Park Row. 
BRISTOL, 28 Baldwin Street. 

NEWCASTLE, 12 GreY StrCBT. 
BELFAST, 2 HlOH STREET. 



BIBMINGhHAM, 12 Bennett's Hill. 
Agencies in all Important Tovms in the Kingdom. 
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THE HIGH-CLASS WASHING MATERIAL 

'Viyella' 

(Rexd.) 

DOES NOT SHRINK. 



'Viyella* Beware 

Hosiery of 

Underwear Imitations. 



can also be Genuine 

obtained. * Viyella * 

has the 

Bi Specially ' Viyella * 

'" Suitable label on the 

for selvedge 

Sensitive every 

j„ Skins. 5 yards. 

FOR NIGHT-DRESSES, DRESSING GOWNS; 
SHIRTS, BLOUSES, Ac 

The Qoeen says: 'Viyelk' liaa bonie the lest of years. You wu 
wear it for nightgowns all the year ronnJ. 

To be obtained from tbe leading Drapers, or Dame of nearest sent on application to 
'VIYELLA' (A.C.) Friday Street, London, EX. 



BLACK'S GU — "^-bOOKS 



Bath and Bristol, 6d 

Belf^t and the North 

Bournemouth, 6d 

Brighton and Environe, 

Buck! nghamsh ire, 2s 6d 

Buxton and the Peak Ct 

Canterbury and East Kern 

Channel Islands, Is (cloth 

2a ed) 

Clyde, Is 

Cornwall and Scilly Islands, 2s 
Derbyshire (suiton, Matlook, ChatBwon 
Devonshire (Torquay, Plymouth, Eieter), Sb 
Dorsetshire (Swanatte, Weymouth), 2s 6d 

Dublin and the Bast of Ireland, Is 

Edinburgh, ed 

English Lakes, 3s 6d. Cheap Edition, Is 

Exeter and East Devon, Is 

Galway and West of Ireland, Is 

Glasgow, Is 

Guernsey, Herm, Sark, and Alderney, 6d 

Hampshire (Bournemouth, "Por 



Black's Guide-Books— continued. 



Harrogate, Is 

Hastings and Eastbourne, 6d 

Ilfracombe and North Devon, 6d 

Ireland, 5s Cheap Edition, Is 

Isle of Wight, Is (cloth Is 6d) 

Jersey, 6d 

Kent, 2s 6d 

Do. East (Canterbury, Margate, Ramsgate, Ac), Is 
Do. West (Tunbridge Wells, Maidstone, &c.), Is 

KiUarney & the South of Ireland, Is 
Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, &c.. Is 
Liverpool and District, Is 
London and Environs, Is (cloth 2s 0d) 
Around London, 2s 6d 

Do. South, ed 

Do. West, ed 

Do. North, 6d 

Manchester and Salford, Is 
Margate and the East Coast of Kent, Is 
Matlock, Dovedale and Central Derbyshire, Is 

Moffat, Is 

Plymouth and South Devon, Is 
Scarborough and Whitby, Is 
Scotland, 8s 6d 

Do. Cheap Edition, Is 
Somerset, 2s 6d 
Surrey, 2s 6d 
Sussex (Brigkton, Hastings, Eastbourne), 23 0d 

Torquay and the South Hams, 6d 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond, Is 
Tunbridge Wells and West Kent, Is 
Wales, North, 3s 6d 

Do. South, 3s 6d 

Do. Cheap Edition, Is 
Where Shall We Go ? 3s 6d 
Wye, The, Is 
Yorkshire, Is. {In preparation.) 



